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The  Winters   Tale, 

ACT   L 

Scene  I.    Antechamber  in  Leontes*  palace. 

Enter  Camillo  and  Archidamus. 

Arch.  If  you  shall  chance,  Camillo,  to  visit 
Bohemia,  on  the  like  occasion  whereon  my 
services  are  now  on  foot,  you  shall  see,  as  I  have 
said,  great  difference  betwixt  our  Bohemia  and 
your  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  think,  this  coming  summer,  the  King 
of  Sicilia  means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  visitation 
which  he  justly  owes  him. 

Arch.  Wherein  our  entertainment  shall  shame 
us  we  will  be  justified  in  our  loves;  for  indeed — 

Cam.     Beseech  you, —  ii 

Arch.  Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of 
my  knowledge:  we  cannot  with  such  magnifi- 
cence— in  so  rare — I  know  not  what  to  say.  We 
will  give  you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your  senses, 
unintelligent  of  our  insufiicience,  may,  though 
they  cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us. 

Cam.  You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for 
what's  given  freely.  19 

Arch.  Believe  me,  I  speak  as  my  under- 
standing instrudls  me  and  as  mine  honesty  puts 
it  to  utterance. 

Cam.  Sicilia  cannot  show  himself  over-kind 
to  Bohemia.  They  were  trained  together  in 
their  childhoods ;  and  there  rooted  betwixt  them 
then  such  an  affedlion,  which  cannot  choose  but 
branch  now.  Since  their  more  mature  dignities 
and  royal  necessities  made  separation  of  their 
society,  their  encounters,  though  not  personal, 
have  been  royally  attorneyed^  with  interchange 
of  gifts,  letters,  loving  embassies;  that  they  have 
seemed  to  be    together,    though   absent,    shook 
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hands,  as  over  a  vast,f  and  embraced,  as  it  were, 
from  the  ends  of  opposed  winds.     The  heavens 

continue  their  loves!  *Performed  by  agents.    j-Gulf. 

Arch.  I  think  there  is  not  in  the  world  either 
malice  or  matter  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  un- 
speakable comfort  of  your  young  prince  Mamil- 
lius:  it  is  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise 
that  ever  came  into  my  note.  40 

Cam.  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the 
hopes  of  him:  it  is  a  gallant  child;  one  that 
indeed  physics  the  subje(5l,  makes  old  hearts 
fresh:  they  that  went  on  crutches  ere  he  was 
bom  desire  yet  their  life  to  see  him  a  man. 

Arch.     Would  they  else  be  content  to  die? 

Cam.  Yes;  if  there  were  no  other  excuse 
why  they  should  desire  to  live. 

Arch.  If  the  king  had  no  son,  they  would 
desire  to  live  on  crutches  till  he  had  one.  50 

\_Exeunt. 

Scene  II.    A  room  of  state  in  the  same. 

Enter  lyEONTES,   Hermione,    MamiIvI^ius, 
P01.1XENES,  CamiIvI^o,  fl!;2^  Attendants. 

Pol.     Nine  changes  of  the  watery  star  hath 
been 
The  shepherd's  note  since  we  have  left  our  throne 
Without  a  burthen :  time  as  long  again 
Would  be  fiU'd  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanks; 
And  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity, 
Go  hence  in  debt:  and  therefore,  like  a  cipher. 
Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply 
With  one  '  We  thank  you '  many  thousands  moe 
That  go  before  it. 

Leon.  Stay  your  thanks  a  while; 

And  pay  them  when  you  part. 

Pol.  Sir,  that's  to-morrow.     10 

I  am  question' d  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance 
Or  breed  upon  our  absence;  that  may  blow 
No  sneaping^  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say 
'This  is  put   forth  too  truly:'  besides,    I  have 

Stay'd  »Nipping, 

To  tire  your  royalty. 
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Leon.  We  are  tougher,  brother, 

Than  you  can  put  us  to't. 

Pol.  No  longer  stay. 

Leon.     One  seven-night  longer. 

Pol.  Very  sooth ,  to-morrow. 

Leon.     We'll    part    the  time  between' s    then; 
and  in  that 
I'll  no  gainsaying. 

Pol.  Press  me  not,  beseech  you,  so. 

There  is  no  tongue  that  moves,   none,  none  i' 
the  world,  20 

So  soon  as  yours  could  win  me:  so  it  should  now, 
Were  there  necessity  in  your  request,  although 
'Twere  needful  I  denied  it.     My  affairs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward:  which  to  hinder 
Were  in  your  love  a  whip  to  me;  my  stay 
To  you  a  charge  and  trouble:  to  save  both, 
Farewell,  our  brother. 

Leon.     Tongue-tied  our  queen  ?  speak  you. 

Her.     I  had  thought,   sir,   to    have  held    my 
peace  until 
You  had  drawn  oaths   from   him    not  to    stay. 

You,  sir. 
Charge  him  too  coldly.    Tell  him,  you  are  sure  30 
All  in  Bohemia's  well;  this  satisfaction 
The  by-gone  day  proclaim' d:  say  this  to  him, 
He's  beat  from  his  best  ward. 

Leon.  Well  said,  Hermione, 

Her.    To  tell,   he  longs  to  see  his  son,  were 
strong: 
But  let  him  say  so  then,  and  let  him  go; 
But  let  him  swear  so,  and  he  shall  not  stay. 
We'll  thwack  him  hence  with  distaffs. 
Yet  of  your  royal  presence  I'll  adventure 
The  borrow  of  a  week.     When  at  Bohemia 
You    take    my   lord,    I'll    give    him    my    com- 
mission 40 
To  let  him  there  a  month  behind  the  gest'^  ^Period. 
Prefix'd  for's  parting:  yet,  good  deed,!  Iveontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  J  o'  the  clock  behind     findeed. 
What  lady-she  her  lord.     You'll  stay?             tTick. 

Pol.  No,  madam. 

Her.     Nay,  but  you  will  ? 
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Pol.  I  may  not,  verily. 

Her.    Verily ! 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows;  but  I, 
Though  you  would  seek   to  unspbere  the  stars 

with  oaths, 
Should  yet  say  'Sir,  no  going.'     Verily, 
You  shall  not  go:  a  lady's  'Verily'  's  50 

As  potent  as  a  lord's.     Will  you  go  yet? 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner. 
Not  like  a  guest;  so  you  shall  pay  your  fees 
When  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.     How 

say  you  ? 
My    prisoner?    or    my    guest?    by  your    dread 

'Verily,' 
One  of  them  you  shall  be. 

Pol.  Your  guest,  then,  madam: 

To  be  your  prisoner  should  import  offending; 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit 
Than  you  to  punish. 

Her.  Not  your  gaoler,  then,  59 

But  your  kind  hostess.     Come,  I'll  question  you 
Of  my  lord's  tricks  and  yours  when  you  were  boys: 
You  were  pretty  lordings  then  ? 

Pol.  We  were,  fair  queen, 

Two  lads  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day. 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Her.  Was  not  my  lord 

The  verier  wag  o'  the  two  ? 

Pol.     We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs  that  did  frisk 
i'  the  sun. 
And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other:  what  we  changed 
Was  innocence  for  innocence;  we  knew  not 
The  dodlrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dream' d  70 

That  any  did.     Had  we  pursued  that  life. 
And  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  rear'd 
With  stronger  blood,    we  should  have  answer' d 

heaven 
Boldly  'not  guilty;'  the  imposition  clear' d 
Hereditary  ours. 

Her.  By  this  we  gather 

You  have  tripp'd  since. 

Pol.  O  my  most  sacred  lady ! 
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Temptations  have  since  then  been  born  to's;  for 
In  those  unfledged  days  was  my  wife  a  girl; 
Your  precious  self  had  then  not  cross'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  play-fellow. 

Her.  Grace  to  boot !  80 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion,  lest  you  say 
Your  queen  and  I  are  devils:  yet  go  on; 
The  offences  we  have  made  you  do  we'll  answer, 
If  you  first  sinn'd  with  us  and  that  with  us 
You  did  continue  fault  and  that  you  slipp'd  not 
With  any  but  with  us. 

Leon.  Is  he  won  yet? 

Her.     He'll  stay,  my  lord. 

Leon.  At  my  request  he  would  not. 

Hermione,  my  dearest,  thou  never  spokest 
To  better  purpose. 

Her.  Never  ? 

Leon.  Never,  but  once. 

Her.     What!   have  I  twice    said  well?    when 

was' t  before?  90 

I  prithee  tell  me;  cram's  with  praise,  and  make's 

As  fat  as  tame  things:    one  good   deed  dying 

tongueless 
Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that. 
Our  praises  are  our  wages:  you  may  ride's 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.     But  to  the  goal: 
My  last  good  deed  was  to  entreat  his  stay: 
What  was  my  first  ?  it  has  an  elder  sister. 
Or  I   mistake  you:      O,  would   her  name  were 

Grace ! 
But  once  before  I  spoke  to  the  purpose :  when  ? 
Nay,  let  me  have't;  I  long. 

Leon.  Why,  that  was  when  loi 

Three  crabbed  months  had  sour'd  themselves  to 

death, 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand 
And  clap  thyself  my  love:  then  didst  thou  utter 
'I  am  yours  for  ever.' 

Her.  'Tis  grace  indeed. 

Why,  lo  you  now,  I  have  spoke  to  the  purpose 

twice: 
The  one  for  ever  earn'd  a  royal  husband; 
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The  other  for  some  while  a  friend. 

Leon.  [Aside']  Too  hot,  too  hot! 

To  mingle  friendship  far  is  mingling  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me:  my  heart  dances; 
But  not  for  joy;  not  joy.     This  entertainment  iii 
May  a  free  face  put  on,  derive  a  liberty 
From  heartiness,  from  bounty,  fertile  bosom, 
And  well  become  the  agent;  't  may,  I  grant; 
But  to  be  paddling  palms  and  pinching  fingers, 
As  now  they  are,  and  making  pradlised  smiles. 
As  in  a  looking-glass,  and  then  to  sigh,  as  'twere 
The  mort*  o'  the  deer;  O,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows!    Mamillius, 
Art  thou  my  boy  ?  *Death. 

Mam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  V  fecks!*       120 

Why,  that's  my  bawcock.f   What,  hast  smutch' d 

thy  nose?  *In  faith.    fFine  fellow. 

They  say  it  is  a  copy  out  of  mine.     Come,  cap- 
tain. 
We  must  be  neat;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,    cap- 
tain: 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer  and  the  calf 
Are  all  call'd  neat. — Still  virginallingj 
Upon  his  palm ! — How  now,  you  wanton  calf! 

Art  thou  my  calf?  jPlaying  as  on  a  spinnet. 

Mam.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.     Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash*  and  the 
shoots  that  I  have,  *Face. 

To  be  full  like  me:  yet  they  say  we  are 
Almost  as  like  as  eggs;  women  say  so,  130 

That  will  say  any  thing:  but  were  they  false 
As  o'er-dyed  blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters,  false 
As  dice  are  to  be  wish'd  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bournf  'twixthis  and  mine,  yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me.     Come,  sir  page. 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin|  eye:  sweet  villain! 
Most  dear'st!  my  coUop!     Can  thy  dam? — may't 

be  ? —  fBoundary.     jSky-blue. 

Affedlion!  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre: 
Thou  dost  make  possible  things  not  so  held, 
Communicatest  with  dreams ; — how  can  this  be  1— 
With  what's  unreal  thou  coadtive  art,  14 J 
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And  fellow' st  nothing:  then  'tis  very  credent 
Thou  mayst  co-join  with  something;  and  thou 

dost, 
And  that  be3'ond  commission,  and  I  find  it, 
And  that  to  the  infe(5lion  of  my  brains 
And  hardening  of  my  brows. 

Pol.  What  means  Sicilia  ? 

Her.     He  something  seems  unsettled. 

Pol.  How,  my  lord! 

What  cheer?  how  is't  with  you,  best  brother? 

Her.  You  look 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distracflion : 
Are  you  moved,  my  lord? 

Leon.  No,  in  good  earnest.   150 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly, 
Its  tenderness,  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms!     Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  face,  methoughts  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years,  and  saw  myself  unbreech'd. 
In  my  green  velvet  coat,  my  dagger  muzzled, 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove, 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous: 
How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel. 
This  squash,  this  gentleman.    Mine  honest  friend, 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money?  161 

Mam.     No,  my  lord,  I'll  fight. 

Leon.     You  will!   why,  happy  man  he's  dole!^ 
My  brother,  *Portion. 

Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours  ? 

Pol.  If  at  home,  sir, 

He's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter. 
Now  my  sworn  friend  and  then  mine  enemy, 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all: 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December, 
And  with  his  varying  childness  cures  in  me     170 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Leon.  So  stands  this  squire 

Ofiiced  with  me:  we  two  will  walk,  my  lord. 
And  leave  you  to  your  graver  steps.     Hermione, 
How  thou  lovest  us,  show  in  our  brother's  wel- 
come; 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Sicily  be  cheap : 
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Next  to  thyself  and  my  young  rover,  he's 
Apparent*  to  my  heart.  *Heir-apparent. 

tier.  If  you  would  seek  us, 

We  are  yours  i*  the  garden:  shall's  attend  you 
there  ? 
Leon.     To  your  own  bents  dispose  you:  you'll 
be  found. 
Be  you  beneath  the  sky.     \Aside'\  I  am  angling 
now,  i8o 

Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line. 
Go  to,  go  to! 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb,*  the  bill  to  him!  *Beak. 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowing  husband! 

\Exeunt  Polixenes,  Hermione,  arid 

Attendants. 
Gone  already ! 
Inch-thick,  knee-deep,  o'er  head  and  ears  a  fork'd* 

one!  *Horned. 

Go,  play,  boy,  play:  thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Play  too,  but  so  disgraced  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave:  contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be  my  knell.     Go,  play,  boy,  play.     There 

have  been,  190 

Or  I  am  much  deceived,  cuckolds  ere  now; 
And  many  a  man  there  is,  even  at  this  present, 
Now  while  I  speak  this,  holds  his  wife  by  the  arm. 
That    little    thinks    she    has    been  sluiced  in's 

absence 
And  his  pond  fish'd  by  his  next  neighbour,  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour:  nay,  there's  comfort  in't 
Whiles  other  men   have  gates   and  those  gates 

open'd, 
As  mme,  against  their  will.     Shoiild  all  despair 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang  themselves.     Physic  for't  there  is 

none;  200 

It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  strike 
Where    'tis     predominant;     and     'tis    powerful, 

think  it. 
From  east,  west,  north  and  south:  be  it  concluded, 
No  barricado  for  a  belly;  know't; 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy 
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With  bag  and  baggage:  many  thousand  on's 
Have  the  disease,  and  feel't  not.     How  now,  boy! 

Mam.     I  am  like  you,  they  say. 

Leon.  Why,  that's  some  comfort. 

What,  Camillo  there  ? 

Cam.     Ay,  my  good  lord.  210 

Leon.     Go  play,  Mamillius;  thou'rt  an  honest 
man.  \Exit  Mamillius. 

Camillo,  this  great  sir  will  yet  stay  longer. 

Cam.     You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor 
hold: 
When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home. 

Leon.  Didst  note  it  ? 

Cam.     He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions; 
made 
His  business  more  material. 

Leon.  Didst  perceive  it  ? 

\Aside'\  They're  here  with  me  already,  whisper- 
ing, rounding 
'Sicilia  is  a  so-forth:'  'tis  far  gone. 
When  I  shall  gust*  it  last.     Howcame't,  Camillo, 
That  he  did  stay  ?  *Taste. 

Cam.  At  the  good  queen's  entreaty.     220 

Leon.     At  the  queen's  be't:  'good'  should  be 
pertinent; 
But,  so  it  is,  it  is  not.     Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine  ? 
For  thy  conceit  is  soaking,  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks:  not  noted,  is't, 
But  of  the  finer  natures  ?  by  some  severals 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary  ?  lower  messes 
Perchance  are  to  this  business  purblind  ?  say. 

Cam.     Business,   my  lord!     I  think  most  un- 
derstand 
Bohemia  stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ha! 

Cam.  Stays  here  longer.  230 

Leon.     Ay,  but  why  ? 

Cam.     To  satisfy  your  highness  and  the  en- 
treaties 
Of  our  most  gracious  mistress. 

Leon.  Satisfy! 

The  entreaties  of  your  mistress!  satisfy! 
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Let  that  suffice.     I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils,  wherein,  priest-like,  thou 
Hast  cleansed  my  bosom,  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reform'd:  but  we  have  been 
Deceived  in  thy  integrity,  deceived  240 

In  that  which  seems  so. 

Cam,  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord! 

Leon.     To  bide  upon't,  thou  art  not  honest,  or, 
If  thou  inclinest  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward, 
Which  boxes*  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From    course    required;    or    else    thou  must   bt 

counted  *Hamstrings. 

A  servant  grafted  in  my  serious  trust 

And  therein  negligent;  or  else  a  fool 

That  seest  a  game  play'd  home,  the  rich  stake 

drawn, 
And  takest  it  all  for  jest. 

Cam.  My  gracious  lord, 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolish  and  fearful;  250 

In  every  one  of  these  no  man  is  free, 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear, 
Amon^  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world, 
Sometime  puts  forth.     In  your  affairs,  my  lord, 
If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent. 
It  was  my  folly;  if  industriously 
I  play'd  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence, 
Not  weighing  well  the  end;  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted, 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out  260 

Against  the  non-performance,  'twas  a  fear 
Which  oft  infe(5ls  the  wisest:  these,  my  lord, 
Are  such  allow' d  infirmities  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of     But,  beseech  your  grace. 
Be  plainer  with  me;  let  me  know  my  trespass 
By  its  own  visage:  if  I  then  deny  it, 
'Tis  none  of  mine. 

Leon.  Ha'  not  you  seen,  Camillo, — 

But  that's  past  doubt,  you  have,  or  your  eyeglass 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn, — or  heard, — 
For  to  a  vision  so  apparent  rumour  ^      270 

Cannot  be  mute, — or  thought, — for  cogitation 
Resides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think, — 
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My  wife  is  slippery  ?    If  thou  wilt  confess, 
Or  else  be  impudently  negative, 
To  have  nor  eyes  nor  ears  nor  thought,  then  say 
My  wife's  a  hobby-horse,  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight:  say't  and  justify 't. 

Cam.     I  would  not  be  a  stander-by  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without       280 
My  present  vengeance  taken:  'shrew  my  heart, 
You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this;  which  to  reiterate  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true. 

Leon.  Is  whispering  nothing  ? 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  ?  is  meeting  noses  ? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip  ?  stopping  the  career 
Of  laughing  with  a  sigh  ? — a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honesty — horsing  foot  on  foot  ? 
Skulking  in  corners  ?  wishing  clocks  more  swift  ? 
Hours,  minutes  ?  noon,  midnight  ?  and  all  eyes 
Blind  with  the  pin  and  web*  but  theirs,  theirs  only, 
That  would  unseen  be  wicked  ?  is  this  nothing  ? 
Why,    then    the  world    and    all    that's    in't    is 
nothing;  ^  ^         ^cataract. 

The  covering  sky  is  nothing;  Bohemia  nothing; 
My  wife  is   nothing;    nor  nothing    have    these 

nothings. 
If  this  be  nothing. 

Cam.  Good  my  lord,  be  cured 

Of  this  diseased  opinion,  and  betimes; 
For  'tis  most  dangerous. 

Leon.  Say  it  be,  'tis  true. 

Cam.     No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon.  It  is;  you  lie,  you  lie: 

I  say  thou  liest,  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee,  300 

Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave, 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both :  were  my  wife's  liver 
Infed;ed  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass. 

Cam.  Who  does  infedt  her  ? 

Leon.     Why,  he  that  wears  her  like  her  medal,* 
hanging  *Portrait  in  locket 
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About  his  neck,  Bohemia:  who,  if  I 

Had  servants  true  about  me,  that  bare  eyes 

To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits,  310 

Their  own  particular  thrifts,  they  would  do  that 

Which  should  undo  more  doing:  ay,  and  thou, 

His  cup-bearer, — whom  I  from  meaner  form 

Have  bench' d  and  rear'd  to  worship,  who  mayst 

see 
Plainly  as   heaven    sees   earth    and    earth    sees 

heaven, 
How  I  am  galled, — mightst  bespjice  a  cup, 
To  ^ive  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink; 
Which  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cam.  Sir,  my  lord, 

I  could  do  this,  and  that  with  no  rash*  potion. 
But  with  a  lingering  dram  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously  like  poison:  but  I  cannot  *Quick.    321 
Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress, 
So  sovereignly  being  honourable. 
I  have  loved  thee, — 

Leon.        fMake  that  thy  question,  and  go  rot! 
Dost  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation,  sully 
The  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets. 
Which  to  preserve  is  sleep,  which  being  spotted 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps. 
Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o'  the  prince  my  son, 
Who  I  do  think  is  mine  and  love  as  mine,         331 
Without  ripe  moving  to't  ?    Would  I  do  this  ? 
Could  man  so  blench  ? 

Cam.  I  must  believe  you,  sir: 

I  do;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for't; 
Provided  that,  when  he's  removed,  your  highness 
Will  take  again  your  queen  as  yours  at  first. 
Even  for  your  son's  sake;  and  thereby  for  sealing 
The  injury  of  tongues  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

Leon.  Thou  dost  advise  me 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  down:  340 
I'll  give  no  blemish  to  her  honour,  none. 

Cam.     My  lord, 
Go  then ;  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia 
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And  with  your  queen.     I  am  his  cupbearer: 
If  from  me  he  have  wholesome  beverage, 
Account  me  not  your  servant. 

Leon.  This  is  all: 

Do't  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart; 
Do't  not,  thou  split'st  thine  own. 

Cam.  I'll  do't,  my  lord. 

Leon.     I  will  seem  friendly,  as  thou  hast  ad- 
vised me.  {^Exit.    350 

Cam.     O  miserable  lady!     But,  for  me, 
What  case  stand  I  in  ?    I  must  be  the  poisoner 
Of  good  Polixenes;  and  my  ground  to  do't 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  master,  one 
Who  in  rebellion  with  himself  will  have 
All  that  are  his  so  too.     To  do  this  deed. 
Promotion  follows.     If  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  kings 
And  flourish' d  after,  I' Id  not  do't;  but  since 
Nor  brass  nor  stone  nor  parchment  bears  not  one, 
Let  villany  itself  forswear' t.     I  must  361 

Forsake  the  court:  to  do't,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  break-neck.     Happy  star  reign  now! 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 

Re-enter  PoIvIxknks. 

Pol.  This  is  strange:  methinks 

My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.     Not  speak  ? 
Good  day,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Hail,  most  royal  sir! 

Pol.     What  is  the  news  i'  the  court  ? 

Cam.  None  rare,  my  lord. 

Pol.     The  king  hath  on  him  such  a  countenance 
As  he  had  lost  some  province  and  a  region 
Loved  as  he  loves  himself:  even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment;  when  he,  371 

Wafting^  his  eyes  to  the  contrary  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me  and 
So  leaves  me  to  consider  what  is  breeding 
That  changeth  thus  his  manners.  *Turnmg. 

Cam.     I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

Pol.     How!  dare  not!  do  not.     Do  you  know, 
and  dare  not.? 
Be  intelligent  to  me:  'tis  thereabouts; 
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For,  to  yourself,  what  you  do  know,  you  must, 
And  cannot  say,  you  dare  not.     Good  Camillo,  380 
Your  changed  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror 
Which  shows  me  mine  changed  too;  for  I  must  be 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Myself  thus  alter'd  with't. 

Cam.  There  is  a  sickness 

Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper,  but 
I  cannot  name  the  disease;  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you  that  yet  are  well. 

Pol.  How!  caught  of  me! 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk: 
I  have  look'd  on  thousands,  who  have  sped  the 

better 
By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  so.     Camillo, — 
As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman,  thereto         391 
Clerk-like  experienced,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry  than  our  parents'  noble  names. 
In  whose  success*  we  are  gentle, — I  beseech  you, 
If  you  know  aught  which  does  behove  my  know- 
ledge ^  *Succession. 
Thereof  to  be  inform' d,  imprison' t  not 
In  ignorant  concealment. 

Cam.  I  may  not  answer. 

Pol.     A  sickness  caught  of  me,  and  yet  I  well! 
I  must  be  answer' d.     Dost  thou  hear,  Camillo, 
I  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man  400 

Which   honour  does   acknowledge,  whereof  the 

least 
Is  not  this  suit  of  mine,  that  thou  declare 
What  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm 
Is  creeping  toward  me;  how  far  off,  how  near; 
Which  way  to  be  prevented,  if  to  be; 
If  not,  how  best  to  bear  it. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  will  tell  you; 

Since  I  am  charged  in  honour  and  by  him 
That    I    think  honourable:   therefore   mark   my 

counsel. 
Which  must  be  even  as  swiftly  follow' d  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it,  or  both  yourself  and  me       410 
Cry  lost,  and  so  good  night! 

Pol.  On,  good  Camillo. 

Cam.     I  am  appointed  him  to  murder  you. 
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Pel.     By  whom,  Camillo  ? 

Cam,  By  the  king. 

Pol.  For  what? 

Cam.     He  thinks,  nay,  with  all  confidence  he 
swears, 
As  he  had  seen't  or  been  an  instrument 
To  vice^  you  to't,  that  you  have  touch'd  his  queen 
Forbiddenly.  *Screw. 

Pol.  O,  then  my  best  blood  turn 

To  an  infected  jelly  and  my  name 
Be  yoked  with  his  that  did  betray  the  Best! 
Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to  420 

A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril 
Where  I  arrive,  and  my  approach  be  shunn'd, 
Nay,  hated  too,  worse  than  the  great'st  infedlion 
That  e'er  was  heard  or  read! 

Cam.  Swear*  his  thought  over 

By  each  particular  star  in  heaven  and      *outswear. 
By  all  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon 
As  or  by  oath  remove  or  counsel  shake 
The  fabric  of  his  folly,  whose  foundation 
Is  piled  upon  his  faith  and  will  continue  430 

The  standing  of  his  body. 

Pol.  How  should  this  grow  .-* 

Cam.     I  know  not:  but  I  am  sure  'tis  safer  to 
Avoid  what's  grown  than  question  how  'tis  born. 
If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  honesty. 
That  lies  enclosed  in  this  trunk  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  impawn'd,  away  to-night! 
Your  followers  I  will  whisper  to  the  business, 
And  will  by  twos  and  threes  at  several  posterns 
Clear  them  o'  the  city.     For  myself,  I'll  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  service,  which  are  here     440 
By  this  discovery  lost.     Be  not  uncertain; 
For,  by  the  honour  of  my  parents,  I 
Have  utter' d  truth:  which  if  you  seek  to  prove, 
I  dare  not  stand  by;  nor  shall  you  be  safer 
Than  one  condemn' d  by  the  king's  own  mouth, 

thereon 
His  execution  sworn. 

Pol.  I  do  believe  thee: 

I  saw  his  heart  in's  face.     Give  me  thy  hand: 
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Be  pilot  to  me  and  thy  places  shall 

Still  neighbour  mine.     My  ships  are  ready  and 

My  people  did  expe(5l  my  hence  departure         450 

Two  days  ago.     This  jealousy 

Is  for  a  precious  creature:  as  she's  rare, 

Must  it  be  great,  and  as  his  person's  mighty, 

Must  it  be  violent,  and  as  he  does  conceive 

He  is  dishonour' d  by  a  man  which  ever 

Profess' d  to  him,  wh3^  his  revenges  must 

In  that  be  made  more  bitter.     Fear  o'ershades  me: 

Good  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 

fThe   gracious   queen,    part   of   his   theme,    but 

nothing 
Of  his  ill-ta' en  suspicion!     Come,  Camillo;      460 
I  will  respe(5l  thee  as  a  father  if 
Thou  bear'st  my  life  off  hence:  let  us  avoid. 
Cam.     It  is  in  mine  authority  to  command 
The  keys  of  all  the  posterns:  please  your  highness 
To  take  the  urgent  hour.     Come,  sir,  away. 

\_Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.    A  room  in  Leontes*  palace. 

EnlerH'EB.MiO'N'E,  Mamillius,  and  Ladies, 

Her.     Take  the  boy  to  you:  he  so  troubles  me, 
'Tis  past  enduring. 

First  Lady.  Come,  my  gracious  lord, 

Shall  I  be  your  playfellow  ? 

Mam.  No,  I'll  none  of  you. 

First  Lady.     Why,  my  sweet  lord  ? 

Ma7n.     You'll  kiss  me  hard  and  speak  to  me 
as  if 
I  were  a  baby  still.    I  love  you  better. 

Sec.  Lady.    And  why  so,  my  lord  ? 

Mam.  Not  for  because 

Your  brows  are  blacker;  yet  black  brows,  they  say, 
Become  some  women  best,  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  semicircle,  10 

Or  a  half-moon  made  with  a  pen. 

Sec.  Lady.  Who  taught  3^ou  this  ? 

Mam.      I    learnt    it    out    of  women's    faces. 
Pray  now 
What  colour  are  your  eyebrows '( 
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First  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 

Mam.     Nay,   that's    a   mock:    I    have    seen    a 
lady's  nose 
That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eyebrows. 

First  Lady.  Hark  ye; 

The  queen  your  mother  rounds  apace:  we  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince 
One   of  these   days;    and   then   you' Id   wanton 

with  us, 
If  we  would  have  you. 

Sec.  Lady.  She  is  spread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  bulk:  good  time  encounter  her!     20 

ILer.    What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you  }    Come, 
sir,  now 
I  am  for  you  again:  pray  you,  sit  by  us, 
And  tell's  a  tale. 

Mam.  Merry  or  sad  shall't  be  ? 

Her.     As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam.     A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter:  I  have  one 
Of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her.  Let's  have  that,  good  sir. 

Come  on,  sit  down:  come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites;  you're  powerful 
at  it. 

Mam.    There  was  a  man — 

Her.  Nay,  come,  sit  down;  then  on. 

Mam.     Dwelt  by  a  churchyard:    I  will   tell  it 
softly ;  30 

Yond  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

Her.  Come  on,  then, 

And  give't  me  in  mine  ear. 

Enter  Lkontes,  with  Antigonus,  lyords,  and 
others. 

Leon.    Was  he  met  there?  his  train?    Camillo 

with  him  ? 
First  Lord.     Behind    the  tuft    of  pines  I  met 
them;  never 
Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way:  I  eyed  them 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Leon.  How  blest  am  I 

In  my  just  censure,  in  my  true  opinion! 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge !  how  accursed 
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In  being  so  blest !     There  may  be  in  the  cup 

A  spider  steep' d,  and  one  may  drink,  depart,     40 

And  yet  partake  no  venom,  for  his  knowledge 

Is  not  infedted:  but  if  one  present 

The  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 

How  he   hath   drunk,  he  cracks   his   gorge,  his 

sides, 
With  violent  hefts.*    I  have  drunk,  and  seen  the 

spider.  ^  *Heavings. 

Camillo  was  his  help  in  this,  his  pander: 
There  is  a  plot  against  my  life,  my  crown; 
All's  true  that  is  mistrusted:  that  false  villain 
Whom  I  employ' d  was  pre-employ'd  by  him: 
He  has  discovered  my  design,  and  I  50 

Remain  a  pinch' d  thing;  yea,  a  very  trick 
For  them  to  play  at  will.     How  came  the  posterns 
So  easily  open  ? 

First  Lord.     By  his  great  authority; 
Which  often  hath  no  less  prevail' d  than  so 
On  your  command. 

Leon.  I  know't  too  well. 

Give  me  the  boy:  I  am  glad  you  did  not  nurse 

him: 
Though  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her.  What  is  this  ?  sport  ? 

Leon.     Bear  the  boy  hence;  he  shall  not  come 
about  her; 
Away  with  him!  and  let  her  sport  herself  60 

With  that  she's  big  with;  for  'tis  Polixenes 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her.  But  I 'Id  say  he  had  not, 

And  I'll  be  sworn  you  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nay  ward.*  *Deniai. 

Leon.  You,  my  lords, 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 
To  say  '  she  is  a  goodly  lady,'  and 
The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add 
"Tis  pity  she's  not  honest,  honourable:' 
Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  form. 
Which  on  my  faith   deserves   high   speech,  and 
straight  70 

The  shrug,  the  hum  or  ha,  these  petty  brands 
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That  calumny  doth  use — O,  I  am  out — 
That  mercy  does,  for  calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itself:  these  shrugs,  these  hums  and  ha's, 
When    you    have     said    'she's     goodly,'     come 

between 
Ere  you  can  say  'she's  honest:'  but  be't  known, 
From  him  that  has    most    cause    to    grieve  it 

should  be, 
She's  an  adulteress. 

Her.  Should  a  villain  say  so, 

The  most  replenish' d  villain  in  the  world, 
He  were  as  much  more  villain:  you,  my  lord,     80 
Do  but  mistake. 

Leon.  You  have  mistook,  my  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes:  O  thou  thing! 
Which  I'll  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place, 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent, 
Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar:  I  have  said 
She's  an  adulteress;  I  have  said  with  whom: 
More,  she's  a  traitor  and  Camillo  is 
A  federary^  with  her,  and  one  that  knows  90 

What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself 
But  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  she's 
A  bed-swerver,  even  as  bad  as  those       *confederate. 
That  vulgars  give  bold'st  titles,  ay,  and  privy 
To  this  their  late  escape. 

Her.  No,  by  my  life. 

Privy  to  none  of  this.     How  will  this  grieve  you, 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  publish 'd  me!     Gentle  my  lord. 
You  scarce  can  right  me  throughly  then  to  say 
You  did  mistake. 

Leon.  No;  if  I  mistake  100 

In  those  foundations  which  I  build  upon, 
The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  school-boy's  top.     Away  with  her!  to  prison! 
He  who  shall  speak  for  her  is  afar  off  guilty 
But  that  he  speaks. 

Her.  There's  some  ill  planet  reigns: 

I  must  be  patient  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  aspecft  more  favourable.     Good  my  lords, 
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I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew 
Perchance  shall  dry  your  pities:  but  I  have       no 
That  honourable  grief  lodged  here  which  burns 
Worse  than  tears  drown:  beseech  you  all,  my 

lords, 
With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  best  instrud;  you,  measure  me;  and  so 
The  king's  will  be  perform' d! 

Leon.  Shall  I  be  heard  ? 

Her.     Who  is't  that  goes  with  me?    Beseech 
your  highness. 
My  women  may  be  with  me;  for  you  see 
My  plight  requires  it.     Do  not  weep,  good  fools ; 
There  is  no  cause:  when  you  shall  know  your 

mistress 
Has  deserved  prison,  then  abound  in  tears         120 
As  I  come  out:  this  adtion  I  now  go  on 
Is  for  my  better  grace.     Adieu,  my  lord: 
I  never  wish'd  to  see  you  sorry;  now 
I  trust   I  shall.     My  women,   come;    you  have 
leave. 

Leon.     Go,  do  our  bidding;  hence! 

{Exit  Qiteeji,  guarded;  with  Ladies. 

First  Lord.     Beseech  your  highness,   call  the 
queen  again. 

Ant.     Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir,  lest  your 
justice 
Prove  violence;  in   the  which  three  great  ones 

suffer, 
Yourself,  your  queen,  your  son. 

First  Lord.  For  her,  my  lord, 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down  and  will  do't,  sir,  130 

Please  you  to  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
I'  the  eyes  of  heaven  and  to  you;  I  mean, 
In  this  which  you  accuse  her. 

Ant.  If  it  prove 

f She's  otherwise,  I'll  keep  my  stables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife;  I'll  go  in  couples  with  her; 
Than  when  I  feel  and  see  her  no  farther  trust  her; 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world, 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh  is  false. 
If  she  be. 
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Leon.     Hold  your  peaces. 
First  Lord,  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant.     It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  ourselves: 
You  are  abused  and  by  some  putter-on*  141 

That  will  be  damn'd  for't;  would   I   knew  the 

villain,  ^instigator. 

fl  would  land-damnf  him.     Be  she  honour-flaw' d, 
I  have  three  daughters ;  the  eldest  is  eleven ; 
The  second  and  the  third,  nine,  and  some  five; 
If  this  prove    true,    they'll    pay  for't:   by  mine 

honour,  t^xtirpate. 

I'll  geld  'em  all;  fourteen  they  shall  not  see, 
To  bring  false  generations: J  they  are  co-heirs; 
And  I  had  rather  glib^  myself  than  they    |Chiidren. 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue.  gGeid. 

Leon.  Cease;  no  more. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold     151 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose:  but  I  do  see't  and  feel't, 
As  you  feel  doing  thus ;  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel. 

Ant.  If  it  be  so, 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty: 
There's  not  a  grain  of  it  the  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 

Leon.  What!  lack  I  credit? 

First  Lord.     I  had  rather  you  did  lack  than  I, 
my  lord, 
Upon  this  ground;  and  more  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true  than  your  suspicion,  160 
Be  blamed  for't  how  you  might. 

Leon.  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this,  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?     Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels,  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this;  which  if  you,  or  stupified 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill,  cannot  or  will  not 
Relish  a  truth  like  us,  inform  yourselves 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice:  the  matter, 
The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on't,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

Ant.  And  I  wish,  my  liege,  170 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgement  tried  it. 
Without  more  overture. 
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Leon.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age, 
Or  thou  wert  born  a  fool.     Camillo's  flight, 
Added  to  their  familiarity. 
Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touch' d  conjed:ure, 
That  lack'd  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation 
But  only  seeing,  all  other  circumstances 
Made  up  to  the  deed,  doth  push  on  this  pro- 
ceeding: 
Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation,  i8o 

For  in  an  a(5t  of  this  importance  'twere 
Most  piteous  to  be  wild,  I  have  dispatch' d  in  post 
To  sacred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Cleomenes  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stuff' d  sufiiciency:  now  from  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all;  whose  spiritual  counsel  had, 
Shall  stop  or  spur  me.     Have  I  done  well  '^. 

First  Lord.     Well  done,  my  lord. 

Leon.     Though   I    am  satisfied   and  need    no 
more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shall  the  oracle  190 

Give  rest  to  the  minds  of  others,  such  as  he 
Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  truth.    So  have  we  thought  it  good 
From  our  free  person  she  should  be  confined, 
Lest  that  the  treachery  of  the  two  fled  hence 
Be  left  her  to  perform.     Come,  follow  us; 
We  are  to  speak  in  public;  for  this  business 
Will  raise  us  all. 

Ant.  [Aside']  To  laughter,  as  I  take  it. 
If  the  good  truth  were  known.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.    A  prison. 

Enter  Pauuna,  a  Gentleman,  and  Attendants. 

Paul.     The  keeper  of  the  prison,  call  to  him; 
Let  him  have  knowledge  who  I  am.     [Exit  Gent, 

Good  lady, 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee; 
What  dost  thou  then  in  prison  ? 

7?^-^;z/^r  Gentleman,  with  the  Gaoler. 

Now,  good  sir, 
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You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Gaol.  For  a  worthy  lady 

And  one  whom  much  I  honour. 

Paul.  Pray  you  then, 

Condu(ft  me  to  the  queen. 

Gaol.  I  may  not,  madam: 

To  the  contrary  I  have  express  commandment. 

Paul.     Here's  ado. 
To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from  10 

The  access  of  gentle  visitors!    Is't  lawful,  pray 

you, 
To  see  her  women  ?  any  of  them  ?  Emilia  ? 

Gaol.     So  please  you,  madam, 
To  put  apart  these  your  attendants,  I 
Shall  bring  Emilia  forth. 

Paul.  I  pray  now,  call  her. 

Withdraw  yourselves. 

{Exeunt  Gentleman  and  Attendants. 

Gaol.  And,  madam, 

I  must  be  present  at  your  conference. 

Paul.     Well,  be't   so,  prithee.       {Exit  Gaoler. 
Here's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain 
As  passes  colouring. 

Re-enter  Gaoler,  with  Emilia. 

Dear  gentlewoman,  20 

How  fares  our  gracious  lady  ? 

Emit.     As  well  as  one  so  great  and  so  forlorn 
May  hold  together:  on  her  frights  and  griefs. 
Which  never  tender  lady  hath  borne  greater. 
She  is  something  before  her  time  deliver' d. 

Paul.     A  boy  ? 

Emit.  A  daughter,  and  a  goodly  babe, 

Lusty  and  like  to  live:  the  queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in't;  says  'My  poor  prisoner, 
I  am  innocent  as  you.' 

Paul.  I  dare  be  sworn : 

These  dangerous  unsafe  lunes^  i'  the  king,  be- 
shrew  them!  *Fits  of  lunacy.     30 

He  must  be  told  on't,  and  he  shall:  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best;  I'll  take't  upon  me: 
If  I  prove  honey-mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister 
And  never  to  my  red-look' d  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more.     Pray  you,  Emilia, 
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Commend  my  best  obedience  to  the  queen: 

If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 

I'll  show't  the  king  and  undertake  to  be 

Her  advocate  to  the  loud'st.     We  do  not  know 

How  he  may  soften  at  the  sight  o'  the  child:       40 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 

Persuades  when  speaking  fails. 

Emil.  Most  worthy  madam, 

Your  honour  and  your  goodness  is  so  evident 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 
A  thriving  issue:  there  is  no  lady  living 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand.     Please  your  lady- 
ship 
To  visit  the  next  room,  I'll  presently 
Acquaint  the  queen  of  your  most  noble  offer; 
Who  but  to-day  hammer' d  of  this  design, 
But  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honour,  50 

I^est  she  should  be  denied. 

Paul.  Tell  her,  Emilia, 

I'll  use  that  tongue  I  have:  if  wit  flow  from't 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom,  left  not  be  doubted 
I  shall  do  good. 

Emil.  Now  be  you  blest  for  it! 

I'll  to  the  queen:   please  you,   come  something 
nearer. 

Gaol.     Madam,    if  t   please  the  queen  to  send 
the  babe, 
I  know  not  what  I  shall  incur  to  pass  it, 
Having  no  warrant. 

Paul.  You  need  not  fear  it,  sir: 

This  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb  and  is 
By  law  and  process  of  great  nature  thence  60 

Freed  and  enfranchised,  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king  nor  guilty  of, 
If  any  be,  the  trespass  of  the  queen. 

Gaol.     I  do  believe  it. 

Paul.     Do  not  you  fear:  upon  mine  honour,  I 
Will  stand  betwixt  you  and  danger.         {Exeunt. 

Scene  III.     A  room  in  Leontes'  palace. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antigonus,  Lords,  and 
Servants. 

Leon,     Nor  night  nor  day  no  rest:   it  is  but 
weakness 
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To  bear  the  matter  thus;  mere  weakness.     If 
The  cause  were  not  in  being; — part  o'  the  cause, 
She  the  adulteress;  for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank* 
And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof;  but  she 
I  can  hook  to  me:  say  that  she  were  gone, 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  again.     Who's  there? 

*Mark.  in  centre  of  target. 

First  Serv.  My  lord  ? 

Leon.     How  does  the  boy  ? 

First  Serv.     He  took  ^ood  rest  to-night;  10 

'Tis  hoped  his  sickness  is  discharged. 

Leon.     To  see  his  nobleness! 
Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother, 
He  straight  declined,  droop' d,  took  it  deeply, 
Fasten'd  and  fix'd  the  shame  on't  in  himself, 
Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep, 
And  downright  languish'd.     Leave  me  solely:  go, 
See  how  he   fares.     \_Exit  Serv.']      Fie,    fie!   no 

thought  of  him: 
The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me:  in  himself  too  mighty,  20 

And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance;  let  him  be 
Until  a  time  may  serve:  for  present  vengeance, 
Take  it  on  her.     Camillo  and  Polixenes 
Laugh  at  me,  make  their  pastime  at  my  sorrow: 
They  should  not  laugh  if  I  could  reach  them,  nor 
Shall  she  within  my  power. 

Enter  Paulina,  with  a  child. 

First  Lord.  You  must  not  enter. 

Paul.     Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second 
to  me: 
Fear  you  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas. 
Than  the  queen's  life?  a  gracious  innocent  soul, 
More  free  than  he  is  jealous. 

Ant.  That's  enough.        30 

Sec.  Serv.     Madam,  he  hath  not  slept  to-night; 
commanded 
None  should  come  at  him. 

Paul,  Not  so  hot,  good  sir: 
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I  come  to  bring  him  sleep.     'Tis  such  as  you, 
That  creep  like  shadows  by  him  and  do  sigh 
At  each  his  needless  heavings,  such  as  you 
Nourish  the  cause  of  his  awaking:  I 
Do  come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true, 
Honest  as  either,  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Leon.  What  noise  there,  ho? 

Paul.     No  noise,  my  lord;  but  needful  confer- 
ence 40 
About  some  gossips  for  your  highness. 

Leon.  How! 

Away  with  that  audacious  lady!    Antigonus, 
I  charged  thee  that  she  should  not  come  about  me: 
I  knew  she  would. 

Ant.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord, 

On  your  displeasure's  peril  and  on  mine, 
She  should  not  visit  you. 

Leon.  What,  canst  not  rule  her? 

Paul.     From  all  dishonesty  he  can:  in  this, 
Unless  he  take  the  course  that  you  have  done. 
Commit  me  for  committing  honour,  trust  it, 
He  shall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  La  you  now,  you  hear:       50 

When  she  will  take  the  rein  I  let  her  run ; 
But  she'll  not  stumble. 

Paul.  Good  my  liege,  I  come; 

And,  I  beseech  you,  hear  me,  who  profess 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  your  physician. 
Your  most  obedient  counsellor,  yet  that  dare 
Less  appear  so  in  comforting  your  evils, 
Than  such  as  most  seem  yours:  I  say,  I  come 
From  your  good  queen. 

Leon.  Good  queen! 

Paul.  Good  queen,  my  lord, 

Good  queen ;  I  say  good  queen ; 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  so  were  I 
A  man,  the  worst  about  you.  61 

Leon.  Force  her  hence. 

Paul.     Let  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes 
First  hand  me:  on  mine  own  accord  I'll  off; 
But  first  I'll  do  my  errand.    The  good  queen, 
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For  she  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter; 
Here  'tis;  commends  it  to  your  blessing. 

{Laying  down  the  child. 

Leon.  Out! 

A  mankind^  witch!     Hence  with  her,  out  o'  door: 
A  most  intelligencing  bawd!  *Mascuiine. 

Paul.  Not  so: 

I  am  as  ignorant  in  that  as  you 
In  so  entitling  me,  and  no  less  honest  70 

Than  you  are  mad;  which  is  enough,  I'll  warrant, 
As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest. 

Leon.  Traitors! 

Will  you  not  push  her  out  ?     Give  her  the  bastard. 
Thou  dotard!  thou  art  woman-tired,*  unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Partlet  here.     Take  up  the  bastard; 
Take't  up,  I  say;  give't  to  thy  crone.  .  *Hen-pecked. 

Paul.  For  ever 

Unvenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thou 
Takest  up  the  princess  by  that  forced  baseness 
Which  he  has  put  upon't! 

Leon.  He  dreads  his  wife. 

Paul.     So  I  would  you  did;  then  'twere  past 
all  doubt  80 

You' Id  call  your  children  yours. 

Leon.  A  nest  of  traitors! 

Ant.     I  am  none,  by  this  good  light. 

Paul.  Nor  I,  nor  any 

But  one  that's  here,  and  that's  himself,  for  he 
The  sacred  honour  of  himself,  his  queen's, 
His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slander. 
Whose  sting   is   sharper   than  the  sword's;  and 

will  not — 
For,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 
He  cannot  be  compel?  d  to't — once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten 
As  ever  oak  or  stone  was  sound. 

Leon.  A  call  at*  *jade.    90 

Of  boundless  tongue,  who   late   hath   beat  her 

husband 
And  now  baits  me!    This  brat  is  none  of  mine; 
It  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes: 
Hence  with  it,  and  together  with  the  dam 
Commit  them  to  the  fire! 
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Paul.  It  is  yours; 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge, 
So  like  you,  'tis  the  worse.     Behold,  my  lords. 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father,  eye,  nose,  lip, 
The  trick  of  s  frown,  his  forehead,  nay,  the  valley, 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin  and  cheek,  loi 

His  smiles. 

The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger: 
And    thou,   good    goddess    Nature,    which  hast 

made  it 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongst  all  colours 
No  yellow^  in't,  lest  she  suspedt,  as  he  does, 
Her  children  not  her  husband's!      *Coiorof  jealousy. 

Leon.  A  gross  hag! 

And,  lozel,*  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd, 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue.  ^spendthrift. 

Ant.  Hang  all  the  husbands  i  lo 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you'll  leave  yourself 
Hardly  one  subje(5t. 

Leon.  Once  more,  take  her  hence. 

Paul.     A  most  unworthy  and  unnatural  lord 
Can  do  no  more. 

Leon.  I'll  ha'  thee  burnt. 

Paul.  I  care  not: 

It  is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire. 
Not  she  which  burns  in't.     I'll  not  call  you  tyrant; 
But  this  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen. 
Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own   weak-hinged   fancy,  something 

savours 
Of  tyranny  and  will  ignoble  make  you,  120 

Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world. 

Leon.  On  your  allegiance, 

Out  of  the  chamber  with  her!  Were  I  a  tyrant, 
Where  were  her  life  ?  she  durst  not  call  me  so. 
If  she  did  know  me  one.     Away  with  her! 

Paul.     I  pray  you,  do  not  push  me;  I'll  be  gone. 
Look  to  your  babe,   my  lord;  'tis   yours:    Jove 

send  her 
A  better  guiding  spirit !    What  needs  these  hands  ? 
You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies, 
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Will  never  do  him  good,  not  one  of  you. 

So,  so:  farewell;  we  are  gone.  \^Exit.     130 

Leon.     Thou,  traitor,   hast  set  on  thy  wife  to 
this. 
My  child  ?  away  with't!    Even  thou,  that  hast 
A  heart  so  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence 
And  see  it  instantly  consumed  with  fire; 
Even  thou  and  none  but  thou.  Take  it  up  straight: 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  'tis  done, 
And  by  good  testimony,  or  I'll  seize  thy  life. 
With  what  thou  else  call'st  thine.    If  thou  refuse 
And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  say  so; 
The  bastard  brains  with  these  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dash  out.     Go,  take  it  to  the  fire;  140 

For  thou  set'st  on  thy  wife. 

Ant.  I  did  not,  sir: 

These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  please, 
Can  clear  me  in't. 

Lords.  We  can:  my  royal  liege, 

He  is  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither. 

Leon.     You're  liars  all. 

First  Lord.     Beseech  your   highness,  give  us 
better  credit : 
We  have  always  truly  served  you,  and  beseech  you 
So  to  esteem  of  us,  and  on  our  knees  we  beg, 
As  recompense  of  our  dear  services  150 

Past  and  to  come,  that  you  do  change  this  purpose, 
Which  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue:  we  all  kneel. 

Leon.     I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows: 
Shall  I  live  on  to  see  this  bastard  kneel 
And  call  me  father  ?  better  burn  it  now 
Than  curse  it  then.     But  be  it;  let  it  live. 
It  shall  not  neither.     You,  sir,  come  you  hither; 
You  that  have  been  so  tenderly  officious 
With  I^ady  Margery,  your  midwife  there,  160 

To  save  this  bastard's  life, — for  'tis  a  bastard. 
So  sure  as  this  beard's  grey, — what  will  you  ad^ 

venture 
To  save  this  brat's  life  ? 

Ant.  Any  thing,  my  lord, 

That  my  ability  may  undergo 
And  nobleness  impose:  at  least  thus  muchj 
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I'll  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left 
To  save  the  innocent:  any  thing  possible. 

Leon.     It  shall    be    possible.     Swear    by  this 
sword 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 

Ant.  I  will,  my  lord! 

Leon.     Mark  and  perform  it,  see'st  thou:   for 
the  fail  170 

Of  any  point  in't  shall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyself  but  to  thy  lewd-tongued  wife, 
Whom  for  this  time  we  pardon.     We  enjoin  thee. 
As  thou  art  liege-man  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  bastard  hence  and  that  thou  bear  it 
To  some  remote  and  desert  place  quite  out 
Of  our  dominions,  and  that  there  thou  leave  it, 
Without  more  mercy,  to  it  own  protedtion 
And  favour  of  the  climate.     As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee,  180 

On  thy  soul's  peril  and  thy  body's  torture. 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place 
Where  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it.     Take  it  up. 

Ant.     I  swear  to  do  this,   though  a    present 
death 
Had  been  more  merciful.     Come  on,  poor  babe: 
Some  powerful  spirit  instrudl  the  kites  and  ravens 
To  be  thy  nurses!    Wolves  and  bears,  they  say. 
Casting  their  savageness  aside  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.     Sir,  be  prosperous 
In  more  than  this  deed  does  require!  And  blessing 
Against  this  cruelty  fight  on  thy  side,  191 

Poor  thing,  condemn' d  to  loss! 

[^Exit  with  the  child. 

Leon.  No,  I'll  not  rear 

Another's  issue. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Please  your  highness,  posts 

From  those  you  sent  to  the  oracle  are  come 
An  hour  since:  Cleomenes  and  Dion, 
Bein^  well  arrived  from  Delphos,  are  both  landed, 
Hasting  to  the  court. 

First  Lord.  So  please  you,  sir,  their  speed 

Hath  been  beyond  account. 
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Leon.  Twenty-three  days 

They  have  been  absent:  'tis  good  speed;  foretells 
The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have  200 

The  truth  of  this  appear.     Prepare  you,  lords; 
Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady,  for,  as  she  hath 
Been  publicly  accused,  so  shall  she  have 
A  just  and  open  trial.     While  she  lives 
My  heart  will  be  a  burthen  to  me.     I^eave  me, 
And  think  upon  my  bidding.  \Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene;  I.    A  sea-port  in  Sicilia. 
Enter  Cleomenes  and  Dion. 

Cleo.    The  climate's  delicate,  the  air  most  sweet. 
Fertile  the  isle,  the  temple  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  bears. 

Dion.  I  shall  report, 

For  most  it  caught  me,  the  celestial  habits, 
Methinksl  so  should  term  them,  and  the  reverence 
Of  the  grave  wearers.     O,  the  sacrifice! 
How  ceremonious,  solemn  and  unearthly 
It  was  i'  the  offering! 

Cleo.  But  of  all,  the  burst 

And  the  ear-deafening  voice  o'  the  oracle, 
Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  so  surprised  my  sense,     10 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Dion.  If  the  event  o'  the  journey 

Prove  as  successful  to  the  queen, — O  be't  so! — 
As  it  hath  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy. 
The  time  is  worth  the  use  on't. 

Cleo.  Great  Apollo 

Turn  all  to  the  best!    These  proclamations, 
So  forcing  faults  upon  Hermione, 
I  little  like. 

Dion.     The  violent  carriage  of  it 
Will  clear  or  end  the  business:  when  the  oracle, 
Thus  by  Apollo's  great  divine  seal'd  up. 
Shall  the  contents  discover,  something  rare        20 
Even   then   will  rush    to  knowledge.     Go:  fresh 

horses ! 
And  gracious  be  the  issue!  {^Exennt. 
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Scene  II.     A  court  of  Justice. 
Enter  IvEOntes,  I^ords,  and  Officers. 

Leon.    This  sessions,  to  our  great  grief  we  pro- 
nounce, 
Even  pushes  'gainst  our  heart:  the  party  tried 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  our  wife,  and  one 
Of  us  too  much  beloved.     Let  us  be  clear' d 
Of  being  tyrannous,  since  we  so  openly 
Proceed  in  justice,  which  shall  have  due  course, 
Even  to  the  guilt  or  the  purgation. 
Produce  the  prisoner. 

Off.  It  is  his  highness'  pleasure  that  the  queen 
Appear  in  person  here  in  court.     Silence!  lo 

Enter  Hermione  guarded;  Paulina  and 
Ladies  attendiyig. 

Leon.     Read  the  indi(5lment. 

Off.  \Reads\  Hermione,  queen  to  the  worthy 
Leontes,  king  of  Sicilia,  thou  art  here  accused 
and  arraigned  of  high  treason,  in  committing 
adultery  with  Polixenes,  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
conspiring  with  Camillo  to  take  away  the  life  of 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  thy 'royal  husband: 
the  pretence*  whereof  being  by  circumstances 
partly  laid  open,  thou,  Hermione,  contrary  to  the 
faith  and  allegiance  of  a  true  subjedt,  didst  coun- 
sel and  aid  them,  for  their  better  safety,  to  fly 
away  by  night.  *Design. 

Her.     Since  what  I   am  to  say  must    be    but 
that 
Which  contradidls  my  accusation  and 
The  testimony  on  my  part  no  other 
But  what  comes  from  myself,  it  shall  scarce  boot* 

me  *Avail. 

To  say  'not  guilty: '  mine  integrity 

Being  counted  falsehood,  shall,  as  I  expressf  it, 

Be  so  received.     But  thus:  if  powers  divine 

Behold  our  human  adtions,  as  they  do,    fReveai.  30 

I  doubt  not  then  but  innocence  shall  make 

False  accusation  blush  and  tyranny 

Tremble  at  patience.     You,  my  lord,  best  know, 

Who  least  will  seem  to  do  so,  my  past  life 
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Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true, 

As  I  am  now  unhappy;  which  is  more 

Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devised 

And  play'd  to  take  speculators.     For  behold  me 

A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe 

A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter, 

The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince,  here  standing  41 

To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honour  'fore 

Who  please  to  come  and  hear.     For  life,  I  prize  it 

As   I   weigh  grief,    which     I   would    spare:    for 

honour, 
'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 
And  only  that  I  stand  for.     I  appeal 
To  your  own  conscience,  sir,  before  Polixenes 
Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace, 
How  merited  to  be  so;  since  he  came. 
With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  I  50 

Have  strain'd  to  appear  thus:  if  one  jot  beyond 
The  bound  of  honour,  or  in  adl  or  will 
That  way  inclining,  harden'd  be  the  hearts 
Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'st  of  kin 
Cry  fie  upon  my  grave! 

Leon.  I  ne'er  heard  yet 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
Less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did 
Than  to  perform  it  first. 

Her.  That's  true  enough; 

Though  'tis  a  saying,  sir,  not  due  to  me. 

Leon.     You  will  not  own  it. 

Her.  f  More  than  mistress  of    60 

Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  must  not 
At  all  acknowledge.     For  Polixenes, 
With  whom  I  am  accused,  I  do  confess 
I  loved  him  as  in  honour  he  required. 
With  such  a  kind  of  love  as  might  become 
A  lady  like  me,  with  a  love  even  such, 
So  and  no  other,  as  yourself  commanded: 
Which  not  to  have  done  I  think  had  been   in  me 
Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude 
To  you  and  toward  your  friend,  whose  love  had 
spoke,  70 

Even  since  it  could  speak,  from  an  infant,  freely 
That  it  was  yours.     Now,  for  conspiracy, 
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I  know  not  how  it  tastes;  though  it  be  dish'd 

For  me  to  try  how^:  all  I  know  of  it 

Is  that  Camillo  was  an  honest  man; 

And  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  themselves, 

Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant. 

Leon.     You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  you  know 
What  you  have  underta'en  to  do  in's  absence. 

Her.     Sir,  80 

You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not: 
My  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams, 
Which  I'll  lay  down. 

Leo7i.  Your  ac5lions  are  my  dreams; 

You  had  a  bastard  by  Polixenes, 
And   I  but  dream 'd  it.     As  you   were  past  all 

shame, — 
Those  of  your  fadl^  are  so — so  past  all  truth: 
Which  to  deny  concerns  more  than  avails;  for  as 
Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itself,    {^*Guiit. 
No  father  owning  it, — which  is,  indeed, 
More  criminal  in  thee  than  it, — so  thou  90 

Shalt  feel  our  justice,  in  whose  easiest  passage 
Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Her.  Sir,  spare  your  threats : 

The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with  I  seek. 
To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity: 
The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 
I  do  give  lost;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone, 
But  know  not  how  it  went.     My  second  joy 
And  first-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence 
I  am  barr'd,  like  one  infectious.     My  third  com- 
fort, 
Starr' d  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast,         100 
The  innocent  milk  in  it  most  innocent  mouth, 
Haled  out  to  murder:  myself  on  every  post 
Proclaimed  a  strumpet:  with  immodest  hatred 
The  child-bed  privilege  denied,  which  'longs 
To  women  of  all  fashion;  lastly,  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  i'  the  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  strength  of  limit.     Now,  my  liege. 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive. 
That  I  should  fear  to  die  ?     Therefore  proceed. 
But  yet  hear  this;  mistake  me  not;  no  life,       no 
I  prize  it  not  a  straw,  but  for  mine  honour, 
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Which  I  would  free,  if  I  shall  be  condemn' d 
Upon  surmises,  all  proofs  sleeping-  else 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake,  I  tell  you 
'  Tis  rigour  and  not  law.     Your  honours  all, 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle: 
Apollo  be  my  judge! 

First  Lord.  This  your  request 

Is  altogether  just:  therefore  bring  forth, 
And  in  Apollo's  name,  his  oracle. 

{^Exeunt  certain  Officers. 

Her.    The  Kmperor  of  Russia  was  my  father: 
O  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding  121 

His  daughter's  trial!  that  he  did  but  see 
The  flatness*  of  my  misery,  yet  with  eyes    *Depth. 
Of  pity,  not  revenge! 

Re-enter  Ofiicers,  with  Cleomenes  and  Dion. 

Off.     You  here  shall  swear  upon  this  sword  of 
justice, 
That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have 
Been   both  at    Delphos,  and   from   thence   have 

brought 
This  seal'd-up  oracle,  by  the  hand  deliver' d 
Of  great  Apollo's  priest  and  that  since  then 
You  have  not  dared  to  break  the  holy  seal         130 
Nor  read  the  secrets  in't. 

Cleo.  Dion.  All  this  we  swear. 

Leon.     Break  up  the  seals  and  read. 

Off.  \_Reads~\  Hermione  is  chaste;  Polixenes 
blameless;  Camillo  a  true  subje(5l;  Leontes  a 
jealous  tyrant;  his  innocent  babe  truly  begotten ; 
and  the  king  shall  live  without  an  heir,  if  that 
which  is  lost  be  not  found. 

Lords.     How  blessed  be  the  great  Apollo! 

Her.  Praised! 

Leon.     Hast  thou  read  truth? 

Off  Ay,  my  lord;  even  so 

As  it  is  here  set  down.  140 

Leon.    There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'  the  oracle: 
The  sessions  shall  proceed:  this  is  mere  falsehood. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.     My  lord  the  king,  the  king! 
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Leon.  What  is  the  business? 

Serv.     O  sir,  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it! 
The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed, ^  is  gone.  *Fortune. 

Leon.  How!  gone! 

Serv.  Is  dead. 

Leon.     Apollo's  angry;  and  the  heavens  them- 
selves 
Do  strike  at  my  injustice.     [^Hermione  swoons.'] 
How  now  there! 

Paul.    This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen:  look 
down 
And  see  what  death  is  doing. 

Leon.  Take  her  hence:     150 

Her  heart  is  but  o'ercharged;  she  will  recover: 
I  have  too  much  believed  mine  own  suspicion: 
Beseech  you,  tenderly  apply  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life. 

\Exeunt  Paulina  and  Ladies,  with  Hermione. 
Apollo,  pardon 
My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thine  oracle! 
I'll  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes, 
New  woo  my  queen,  recall  the  good  Camillo, 
Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy; 
For,  being  transported  by  my  jealousies 
To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I  chose       160 
Camillo  for  the  minister  to  poison 
My  friend  Polixenes:  which  had  been  done, 
But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  swift  command,  though  I  with  death  and  with 
Reward  did  threaten  and  encourage  him. 
Not  doing' t  and  being  done:  he,  most  humane 
And  fill'd  with  honour,  to  n\y  kingly  guest 
Unclasp' d  my  pracftice,  quit  his  fortunes  here, 
Which  you  knew  great,  and  to  the  hazard 
Of  all  incertainties  himself  commended,  170 

No  richer  than  his  honour:  how  he  glisters 
Thorough  my  rust!  and  how  his  piety 
Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker! 

Re-enter  Paulina. 

Paul.  Woe  the  while! 

O,  cut  my  lace,  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it, 
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Break  too! 
First  Lord.     What  fit  is  this,  good  lady? 
Paul.      What  studied    torments,   tyrant,   hast 
for  me  ? 
What  wheels  ?  racks  ?  fires  ?  what  flaying  ?  boiling  ? 
In  leads  or  oils  ?  what  old  or  newer  torture 
Must  I  receive,  whose  every  word  deserves 
To  taste  of  thy  most  worst?    Thy  tyranny        i8o 
Together  working  with  thy  jealousies. 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine,  O,  think  what  they  have  done 
And  then  run  mad  indeed,  stark  mad!  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it. 
That  thou  betray' dst  Polixenes,  'twas  nothing; 
That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant 
And  damnable  ingrateful:  nor  was't  much, 
Thou  wouldst  have  poison'd  good  Camillo's  hon- 
our, 
To  have  him  kill  a  king;  poor  trespasses,  190 

More  monstrous  standing  by:  whereof  I  reckon 
The  casting  forth  to  crows  thy  baby-daughter 
To  be  or  none  or  little;  though  a  devil 
Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire  ere  done't: 
Nor  is't  diredtly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 
Of  the  young  prince,  whose  honourable  thoughts, 
Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tender,  cleft  the  heart 
That  could  conceive  a  gross  and  foolish  sire 
Blemish'd  his  gracious  dam:  this  is  not,  no, 
Laid  to  thy  answer:  but  the  last, — O  lords,        200 
When  I   have  said,  cry   'woe!' — the    queen,  the 

queen. 
The  sweet'st,  dear'st  creature's   dead,  and  ven- 
geance for't 
Not  dropp'd  down  yet. 
First  Lord.  The  higher  powers  forbid! 

Paul.     I  say  she's  dead;  I'll  swear' t.     If  word 
nor  oath 
Prevail  not,  go  and  see:  if  you  can  bring 
Tindlure  or  lustre  in  her  lip,  her  eye, 
Heat  outwardly  or  breath  within,  I'll  serve  you 
As  I  would  do  the  gods.     But,  O  thou  tyrant! 
Do  not  repent  these  things,  for  they  are  heavier 
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Than  all  thy  woes  can  stir:  therefore  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  despair.     A  thousand  knees      211 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting, 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 

Leon.  Go  on,  go  on: 

Thou  canst  not  speak  too  much;  I  have  deserved 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest. 

First  Lord.  Say  no  more: 

Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault 
I'  the  boldness  of  your  speech. 

Paul.  I  am  sorry  for't: 

All  faults  I  make,  when   I  shall  come  to  know 

them, 
I  do  repent.     Alas!  I  have  show'd  too  much      221 
The  rashness  of  a  woman:  he  is  touch'd 
To  the  noble  heart.     What's   gone  and  what's 

past  help 
Should  be  past  grief:  do  not  receive  afflidlion 
At  my  petition;  I  beseech  you,  rather 
Let  me  be  punish' d,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  should  forget.     Now.  good  my  liege, 
Sir,  royal  sir,  forgive  a  foolish  woman: 
The  love  I  bore  your  queen — lo,  fool  again ! — 
I'll  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children; 
I'll  not  remember^  you  of  my  own  lord,  231 

Who  is  lost  too:  take  your  patience  to  you. 
And  I'll  say  nothing.  *Remind. 

Leon.  Thou  didst  speak  but  well 

When  most  the  truth;  which  I  receive  much  better 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee.     Prithee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen  and  son: 
One  grave  shall  be  for  both:  upon  them  shall 
The  causes  of  their  death  appear,  unto 
Our  shame  perpetual.     Once  a  day  I'll  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie,  and  tears  shed  there 
Shall  be  my  recreation:  so  long  as  nature  241 

Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long 
I  daily  vow  to  use  it.     Come  and  lead  me 
Unto  these  sorrows.  {^Exeunt. 
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Scene  III.    Bohemia.    A  desert  country  near  the 

sea. 

Eyiter  Antigonus  with  a  Child,  and  a  Mariner. 

Ant.    Thou  art  perfe(5l*  then,  our  ship  hath 

touch 'd  upon  *Certain. 

The  deserts  01  Bohemia  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  my  lord;  and  fear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time:  the  skies  look  grimly 
And  threaten  present  blusters.  In  my  conscience, 
The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  angry 
And  frown  upon  's. 

Ant.    Their  sacred  wills  be  done!  Go,  get  aboard; 
lyook  to  thy  bark:  I'll  not  be  long  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar.     Make  your  best  haste,  and  go  not         lo 
Too  far  i'  the  land:  'tis  like  to  be  loud  weather; 
Besides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey  that  keep  upon't. 

Ant.  Go  thou  away: 

ril  follow  instantly. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  so  rid  o'  the  business.  \Exit> 

A7it.  Come,  poor  babe: 

I  have  heard,  but  not  believed,  the  spirits  o'  the 

dead 
May  walk  again:  if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appear' d  to  me  last  night,  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking.     To  me  comes  a  creature, 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some  another; 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow,  21 

So  fill'd  and  so  becoming:  in  pure  white  robes. 
Like  very  san(5lity,  she  did  approach 
My  cabin  where  I  lay;  thrice  bow'd  before  me, 
And  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts:  the  fury  spent,  anon 
Did  this  break  from  her:  *  Good  Antigonus, 
Since  fate,  against  thy  better  disposition, 
Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  thrower-out 
Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath,  30 

Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia, 
There  weep  and  leave  it  crying;  and,  for  the  babe 
Is  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdita, 
I  prithee,  call't.     For  this  ungentle  business, 
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Put  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  ne'er  shalt  see 

Thy  wife  Paulina  more.'     And  so,  with  shrieks, 

She  melted  into  air.     Affrighted  much, 

I  did  in  time  collecfl  myself  and  thought 

This  was  so  and  no  slumber.     Dreams  are  toys: 

Yet  for  this  once,  yea,  superstitiously,  40 

I  will  be  squared  by  this.     I  do  believe 

Hermione  hath  suffer'd  death,  and  that 

Apollo  would,  this  being  indeed  the  issue 

Of  King  Polixenes,  it  should  here  be  laid, 

Either  for  life  or  death,  upon  the  earth 

Of  its  right  father.     Blossom,  speed  thee  well! 

There  lie,  and  there  thy  character:  there  these; 

Which  may,  if  fortune  please,  both  breed  thee, 

pretty, 
And  still  rest  thine.     The  storm  begins:    poor 

wretch. 
That  for  thy  mother's  fault  art  thus  exposed      50 
To  loss  and  what  may  follow!     Weep  I  cannot, 
But  my  heart  bleeds;  and  most  accursed  am  I 
To  be  by  oath  enjoin' d  to  this.     Farewell! 
The  day  frowns  more  and  more:  thou'rt  like  to 

have 
A  lullaby  too  rough:  I  never  saw 
The  heavens  so  dim  bv  d^v.    A  savage  clamour! 
Well  may  I  get  aboard!    This  is  the  chase: 
I  am  gone  for  ever.  \^Exit,  pursued  by  a  bear. 

Enter  a  Shepherd. 

Shep.  I  would  there  were  no  age  between 
sixteen  and  three-and-twenty,  or  that  youth  would 
sleep  out  the  rest;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
between  but  getting  wenches  with  child,  wrong- 
ing the  ancientry,  stealing,  fighting — Hark  you 
now!  Would  any  but  these  boiled  brains  of 
nineteen  and  two-and-twenty  hunt  this  weather? 
They  have  scared  away  two  of  my  best  sheep, 
which  I  fear  the  wolf  will  sooner  find  than  the 
master:  if  any  where  I  have  them,  'tis  by  the  sea- 
side, browsing  of  ivy.  Good  luck,  an't  be  thy 
will!  what  have  we  here?  Mercy  on's,  a  barne;^ 
a  very  pretty  barne !  A  boy  or  a  child, f  I  wonder  ? 
A  pretty  one;    a  very  pretty  one:    sure,    some 
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'scape:  though  I  am  not  bookish,  yet  I  can  read 
waiting-gentlewoman  in  the  'scape.  This  has 
been  some  stair-work,  some  trunk-work,  some 
behind-door-work:  they  were  warmer  that  got 
this  than  the  poor  thing  is  here.  I'll  take  it  up 
for  pity:  yet  I'll  tarry  till  my  son  come;  he  hal- 
looed but  even  now.     Whoa,  ho,  hoa! 

*Child.    t Female  infant. 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.     Hilloa,  loa!  80 

Shep.  What,  art  so  near?  If  thou' It  see  a 
thing  to  talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten, 
come  hither.     What  ailest  thou,  man.? 

Clo.  I  have  seen  two  such  sights,  by  sea  and 
by  land!  but  I  am  not  to  say  it  is  a  sea,  for  it  is 
now  the  sky:  betwixt  the  firmament  and  it  you 
cannot  thrust  a  bodkin's  point. 

Shep.     Why,  boy,  how  is  it  ? 

Clo.  I  would  you  did  but  see  how  it  chafes, 
how  it  rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  shore!  but 
that's  not  to  the  point.  O,  the  most  piteous  cry 
of  the  poor  souls!  sometimes  to  see  'em,  and  not 
to  see  'em;  now  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with 
her  main-mast,  and  anon  swallowed  with  yest 
and  froth,  as  you' Id  thrust  a  cork  into  a  hogs- 
head. And  then  for  the  land-service,  to  see  how 
the  bear  tore  out  his  shoulder-bone;  how  he  cried 
to  me  for  help  and  said  his  name  was  Antigonus, 
a  nobleman.  But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship,  to 
see  how  the  sea  flap-dragoned*  it:  but,  first,  how 
the  poor  souls  roared,  and  the  sea  mocked  them; 
and  how  the  poor  gentleman  roared  and  the  bear 
mocked  him,  both  roaring  louder  than  the  sea  or 
weather.  *Swaiiowed. 

Shep.     Name  of  mercy,  when  was  this,  boy  ? 

Clo.  Now,  now:  I  have  not  winked  since  I 
saw  these  sights:  the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under 
water,  nor  the  bear  half  dined  on  the  gentleman: 
he's  at  it  now. 

Shep.  Would  I  had  been  by,  to  have  helped 
the  old  man!  in 

Clo,     I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship  side, 
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to  have  helped  her:  there  your  charity  would 
have  lacked  footing. 

Shep.  Heavy  matters!  heavy  matters!  but 
look  thee  here,  boy.  Now  bless  thyself:  thou 
mettest  with  things  dying,  I  with  things  new- 
born. Here's  a  sight  for  thee;  look  thee,  a 
bearings-cloth  for  a  squire's  child!  look  thee  here; 
take  up,  take  up,  boy;  open't.  So,  let's  see: 
it  was  told  me  I  should  be  rich  by  the  fairies. 
This  is  some  changeling:  open't.     What's  within, 

boy  ?  *Christening. 

Clo.  You're  a  made  old  man:  if  the  sins  of 
your  youth  are  forgiven  you,  you're  well  to  live. 
Gold!  all  gold! 

Shep.  This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and  'twill 
prove  so:  up  with't,  keep  it  close:  home,  home, 
the  next*  way.  We  are  lucky,  boy;  and  to  be 
so  still  requires  nothing  but  secrecy.  Let  my 
sheep  go:  come,  good  boy,  the  next  way  home. 

Clo.  Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  findings. 
I'll  go  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentle- 
man and  how  much  he  hath  eaten:  they  are 
never  curstf  but  when  they  are  hungry:  if  there 
be  any  of  him  left,  I'll  bury  it.        *Nearest.  tFlerce. 

Shep.  That's  a  good  deed.  If  thou  mayest 
discern  by  that  which  is  left  of  him  what  he  is, 
fetch  me  to  the  sight  of  him. 

Clo.  Marry,  will  I;  and  you  shall  help  to  put 
him  i'  the  ground.  141 

Shep.  'Tis  a  lucky  day,  boy,  and  we'll  do 
good  deeds  on't.  \_Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.    Enter  Time,  the  Chorus. 

Time.     I,  that  please  some,  try  all,  both  joy 
and  terror 
Of  good  and  bad,  that  makes  and  unfolds  error, 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 
To  use  my  wings.     Impute  it  not  a  crime 
To  me  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 
O'er  sixteen  years  and  leave  the  growth  untried 
Of  that  wide  gap,  since  it  is  in  my  power 
To  o'erthrow  law  and  in  one  self-born  hour 
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To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom.     Let  me  pass 
The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'st  order  was  lo 

Or  what  is  now  received:  I  witness  to 
The  times  that  brought  them  in ;  so  shall  I  do 
To  the  freshest  things  now  reigning  and  make 

stale 
The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 
Now  seems  to  it.     Your  patience  this  allowing, 
I  turn  my  glass  and  give  my  scene  such  growing 
As  you  had  slept  between :  Leontes  leaving, 
The  efFec5ts  of  his  fond  jealousies  so  grieving 
That  he  shuts  up  himself,  imagine  me, 
Gentle  speculators,  that  I  now  may  be  20 

In  fair  Bohemia;  and  remember  well, 
I  mentioned  a  son  o'  the  king's,  which  Florizel 
I  now  name  to  you;  and  with  speed  so  pace 
To  speak  of  Perdita,  now  grown  in  grace 
Equal  with  wondering:  what  of  her  ensues 
I  list  not  prophesy;  but  let  Time's  news 
Be  known  when  'tis  brought  forth.     A  shepherd's 

daughter, 
And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after, 
Is  the  argument^  of  Time.  Of  this  allow,  *subject. 
If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now;        30 
If  never,  yet  that  Time  himself  doth  say 
He  wishes  earnestly  you  never  may.  \Exit. 

Scene  II.    Bohemia.     The  palace  of  Polixenes. 
Enter  Polixenes  and  Camillo. 

Pol.  I  pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  be  no  more 
importunate:  'tis  a  sickness  denying  thee  any 
thing;  a  death  to  grant  this. 

Cam.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  I  saw  my 
country:  though  I  have  for  the  most  part  been 
aired  abroad,  I  desire  to  lay  my  bones  there. 
Besides,  the  penitent  king,  my  master,  hath  sent 
for  me;  to  whose  feeling  sorrows  I  might  be 
some  allay,  or  I  o'erween  to  think  so,  which  is 
another  spur  to  my  departure.  10 

Pot,  As  thou  lovest  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not 
out  the  rest  of  thy  services  by  leaving  me  now: 
the   need   I   have   of  thee  thine   own  goodness 
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hath  made;  better  not  to  have  had  thee  than 
thus  to  want  thee:  thou,  having  made  me  busi- 
nesses which  none  without  thee  can  sufficiently 
manage,  must  either  stay  to  execute  them  thy- 
self or  take  away  with  thee  the  very  services 
thou  hast  done;  which  if  I  have  not  enough  con- 
sidered, as  too  much  I  cannot,  to  be  more  thank- 
ful to  thee  shall  be  my  study,  and  my  profit 
therein  the  heaping  friendships.  Of  that  fatal 
country,  Sicilia,  prithee  speak  no  more;  whose 
very  naming  punishes  me  with  the  remembrance 
of  that  penitent,  as  thou  callest  him,  and  recon- 
ciled king,  my  brother;  whose  loss  of  his  most 
precious  queen  and  children  are  even  now  to  be 
afresh  lamented.  Say  to  me,  when  sawest  thou 
the  Prince  Florizel,  my  son  ?  Kings  are  no  less 
unhappy,  their  issue  not  being  gracious,  than 
they  are  in  losing  them  when  they  have  approved 
their  virtues. 

Cam.  Sir,  it  is  three  days  since  I  saw  the 
prince.  What  his  happier  affairs  may  be,  are  to 
me  unknown:  but  I  have  missingly  noted,  he  is 
of  late  much  retired  from  court  and  is  less  fre- 
quent to  his  princely  exercises  than  formerly  he 
hath  appeared, 

Pol.  I  have  considered  so  much,  Camillo,  and 
with  some  care;  so  far  that  I  have  eyes  under 
my  service  which  look  upon  his  removedness; 
from  whom  I  have  this  intelligence,  that  he  is 
seldom  from  the  house  of  a  most  homely  shep- 
herd; a  man,  they  say,  that  from  very  nothing, 
and  beyond  the  imagination  of  his  neighbours,  is 
grown  into  an  unspeakable  estate. 

Cam.  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who 
hath  a  daughter  of  most  rare  note:  the  report  of 
her  is  extended  more  than  can  be  thought  to 
begin  from  such  a  cottage.  50 

Pol.  That's  likewise  part  of  my  intelligence; 
but,  I  fear,  the  angle  that  plucks  our  son  thither. 
Thou  shalt  accompany  us  to  the  place;  where 
we  will,  not  appearing  what  we  are,  have  some 
question*  with  the  shepherd;  from  whose  sim- 
plicity I  think  it  not  uneasy  to  get  the  cause  of 
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my  son's  resort  thither.  Prithee,  be  my  present 
partner  in  this  business,  and  lay  aside  the  thoughts 
of  Sicilia.  *Talk. 

Cam.     I  willingly  obey  your  command. 

Pol.  My  best  Camillo!  We  must  disguise 
ourselves.  {^Exeunt. 

Scene  III.     A  road  near  the  Shepherd's  cottage. 
Enter  Autolycus,  singing. 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer, 

With  heigh !  the  doxy  over  the  dale, 

Why,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year; 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale. 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge. 

With  heigh!  the  sweet  birds,  O,  how  they  sing! 

Doth  set  my  pugging*  tooth  on  edge ;       *Thieving. 
For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 

The  lark,  that  tirra-lyra  chants, 

With  heigh!  with  heigh!  the  thrush  and  the  jay, 
Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts, f  ii 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay.    •j-r.oose  women. 

I  have  served  Prince  Florizel  and  in  my  time 
wore  three-pile;  J  but  now  I  am  out  of  service:  jveivet. 

But  shall  I  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear? 

The  pale  moon  shines  by  night: 
And  when  I  wander  here  and  there, 

I  then  do  most  go  right. 

If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live. 

And  bear  the  sow-skin  budget,  20 

Then  my  account  I  well  may  give, 

And  in  the  stocks  avouch  it. 

My  traffic  is  sheets;  when  the  kite  builds,  look  to 
lesser  linen.  My  father  named  me  Autolycus; 
who  being,  as  I  am,  littered  under  Mercury,  was 
likewise  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 
With  die  and  drab^  I  purchased  this  caparison, 
and  my  revenue  is  the  silly  cheat.  Gallows  and 
knock  are  too  powerful  on  the  highway:  beating 
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and  hanging  are  terrors  to  me:   for  tlie  life  to 
come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it.     A  prize!  a 

prize!  gHarlot. 

Enter  Ci<own. 

Clo.  Let  me  see:  every  'leven  wether  tods;* 
every  tod  yields  pound  and  odd  shilling;  fifteen 
hundred  shorn,  what  comes  the  wool  to? 

Aut.  \_Aside\  If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock's 

mine.  *Yields  a  tod  of  wool. 

Clo.  I  cannot  do't  without  counters.  Let  me 
see;  what  am  I  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shearing 
feast  ?  Three  pound  of  sugar,  five  pound  of  cur- 
rants, rice, — what  will  this  sister  of  mine  do  with 
rice  ?  But  my  father  hath  made  her  mistress  of 
the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on.  She  hath  made  me 
four  and  twenty  nosegays  for  the  shearers,  three- 
man-song-men*  all,  and  very  good  ones;  but  they 
are  most  of  them  meansf  and  bases;  but  one  puri- 
tan amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  horn- 
pipes. I  must  have  saffron  to  colour  the  warden  J 
pies;  mace;  dates? — none,  that's  out  of  my  note; 
nutmegs,  seven;  a  race  or  two  of  ginger,  but  that 
I  may  beg;  four  pound  of  prunes,  and  as  many 

of  raisins  O*  the  sun.         *Singers  of  glees  in  three  parts. 

fTenors.    jBaking-pears. 

Aut.     O  that  ever  I  was  born ! 

[^Grovelling  on  the  ground. 

Clo.     V  the  name  of  me — 

Aut.  O,  help  me,  help  me!  pluck  but  off  these 
rags;  and  then,  death,  death! 

Clo.  Alack,  poor  soul!  thou  hast  need  of  more 
rags  to  lay  on  thee,  rather  than  have  these  ofl^". 

Aut.  O  sir,  the  loathsomeness  of  them  offencs 
me  more  than  the  stripes  I  have  received,  which 
are  mighty  ones  and  millions.  6i 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  man!  a  million  of  beating 
may  come  to  a  great  matter. 

Aut.  I  am  robbed,  sir,  and  beaten;  my  money 
and  apparel  ta'en  from  me,  and  these  detestable 
things  put  upon  me. 

Clo.     What,  by  a  horseman,  or  a  footman  ? 

Aut.     A  footman,  sweet  sir,  a  footman. 
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Clo.  Indeed,  he  should  be  a  footman  by  the 
garments  he  has  left  with  thee:  if  this  be  a  horse- 
man's coat,  it  hath  seen  very  hot  service.  Lend 
me  thy  hand,  I'll  help  thee:  come,  lend  me  thy 
hand. 

Aut.     O,  good  sir,  tenderly,  O! 

Clo.     Alas,  poor  soul! 

Aut.  O,  good  sir,  softly,  good  sir!  I  fear, 
sir,  my  shoulder-blade  is  out. 

Clo.     How  now!  canst  stand? 

Aut.  {Picking  his  pockef]  Softly,  dear  sir; 
good  sir,  softly.  You  ha'  done  me  a  charitable 
office.  81 

Clo.  Dost  lack  any  money?  I  have  a  little 
money  for  thee. 

Aut.  No,  good  sweet  sir;  no,  I  beseech  you, 
sir:  I  have  a  kinsman  not  past  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  hence,  unto  whom  I  was  going;  I  shall 
there  have  money,  or  any  thing  I  want:  offer  me 
no  money,  I  pray  you;  that  kills  my  heart. 

Clo.  What  manner  of  fellow  was  he  that 
robbed  you  ?  90 

Aut.  A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go 
about  with  troU-my-dames:*  I  knew  him  once  a 
servant  of  the  prince:  I  cannot  tell,  good  sir,  for 
which  of  his  virtues  it  was,  but  he  was  certainly 
whipped  out  of  the  court.  *Game. 

Clo.  His  vices,  you  would  say;  there's  no 
virtue  whipped  out  of  the  court:  they  cherish  it 
to  make  it  stay  there;  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but 
abide.^  *Sojourn.    99 

Aut.  Vices,  I  would  say,  sir.  I  know  this  man 
well:  he  hath  been  since  an  ape- bearer;  then  a 
process-server,  a  bailiff;  then  he  compassed  a 
motion*  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  married  a  tin- 
ker's wife  within  a  mile  where  my  land  and  living 
lies;  and,  having  flown  over  many  knavish  pro- 
fessions, he  settled  only  in  rogue:  some  call  him 

AutolyCUS.  *Puppet-show. 

Clo.  Out  upon  him!  prig,"^  for  my  life,  prig: 
he  haunts  wakes,  fairs  and  bear-baitings.      *Thief. 

Aut.  Very  true,  sir;  he,  sir,  he;  that's  the 
rogue  that  put  me  into  this  apparel.  11 1 
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Clo.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bo- 
hemia: if  you  had  but  looked  big  and  spit  at  him, 
he' Id  have  run. 

Aut.  I  must  confess  to  you,  sir,  I  am  nu 
fighter:  I  am  false  of  heart  that  way;  and  that 
he  knew,  I  warrant  him. 

Clo.     How  do  you  now .? 

Aut.  Sweet  sir,  much  better  than  I  was;  I 
can  stand  and  walk:  I  will  even  take  my  leave 
of  jou,  and  pace  softly  towards  my  kinsman's. 

Llo.    Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way  ? 

Aut.     No,  good-faced  sir;  no,  sweet  sir. 

Clo.  Then  fare  thee  well:  I  must  go  buy 
spices  for  our  sheep-shearing. 

Aut.  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir!  [^Exit  Clown.'] 
Your  purse  is  not  hot  enough  to  purchase  your 
spice.  I'll  be  with  you  at  your  sheep-shearing 
too:  if  I  make  not  this  cheat  bring  out  another 
and  the  shearers  prove  sheep,  let  me  be  unrolled 
and  my  name  put  in  the  book  of  virtue!  131 

[Sings]  Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way, 

And  merrily  hent^  the  stile-a:     *seize. 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a.         [Exit. 

Scene  IV.     The  Shepherd's  cottage. 
Enter  Florizei.  and  Perdita. 
Flo.    These  your  unusual  weeds*  to  each  part 

of  you  *Gannents. 

Do  give  a  life:  no  shepherdess,  but  Flora 
Peering  in  April's  front.  This  your  sheep-shearing 
Is  as  a  meeting  of  the  petty  gods, 
And  you  the  queen  on't. 

Per.  Sir,  my  gracious  lord. 

To  chide  at  your  extremes  it  not  becomes  me: 
O,  pardon,  that  I  name  them!  Your  high  self. 
The  gracious  mark  o'  the  land,  you  have  obscured 
With  a  swain's  wearing,  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Most  goddess-like  prank' d*  up:  iDut  that  our  feasts 
In  every  mess  have  folly  and  the  feeders  *Dressed. 
Digest  it  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush  12 

To  see  you  so  attired,  sworn,  I  think. 
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To  show  myself  a  glass. 

Flo.  I  bless  the  time 

When  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  across 
Thy  father's  ground. 

Per.  Now  Jove  afford  you  cause! 

To  me  the  difference  forges  dread;  your  greatness 
Hath  not  been  used  to  fear.     Kven  now  I  tremble 
To  think  your  father,  by  some  accident, 
Should  pass  this  way  as  you  did:  O,  the  Fates!  20 
How  would  he  look,  to  see  his  work  so  noble 
Vilely  bound  up  ?    What  would  he  say  ?     Or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow' d  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ? 

Flo.  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  jollity.     The  gods  themselves, 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them:  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellow' d;  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated;  and  the  fire-robed  god, 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain,  30 

As  I  seem  now.     Their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer, 
Nor  in  a  way  so  chaste,  since  my  desires 
Run  not  before  mine  honour,  nor  my  lusts 
Burn  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Per.  O,  but,  sir, 

Your  resolution  cannot  hold,  when  'tis 
Opposed,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  power  of  the  king: 
One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities. 
Which  then  will  speak,  that  you  must  change 

this  purpose, 
Or  I  my  life. 

Flo.  Thou  dearest  Perdita,  40 

With  these  forced*  thoughts,  I  prithee,  darken  not 
The  mirth  o'  the  feast.     Or  I'll  be  thine,  my  fair, 
Or  not  my  father's.     For  I  cannot  be     *Far-fetched. 
Mine  own,  nor  any  thing  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine.     To  this  I  am  most  constant, 
Though  destiny  say  no.     Be  merry,  gentle; 
Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these  with  any  thing 
That    you  behold  the  while.     Your   guests  are 

coming: 
Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  it  were  the  day 
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Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial  which  50 

We  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Per.  O  lady  Fortune, 

Stand  you  auspicious! 

Flo.  See,  your  guests  approach: 

Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly, 
And  let's  be  red  with  mirth. 

Enter  Shepherd,  Clown,  Mopsa,  Dorcas,  and 
others,  with  Polixenes  and  Camillo  dis- 
guised. 

Shep.     Fie,     daughter!    when    my    old    wife 

lived,  upon 
This  day  she  was  both  pan  tier,  butler,  cook, 
Both  dame  and  servant;  welcomed  all,  served  all; 
Would  sing  her  song  and  dance  her  turn;  now 

here, 
At  upper  end  o'  the  table,  now  i'  the  middle; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his ;  her  face  o'  fire  60 

With  labour  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it, 
She  would  to  each  one  sip.     You  are  retired. 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting:  pray  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to's  welcome;  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come,  quench  your  blushes  and  present  yourself 
That    which    you    are,   mistress    o'    the    feast: 

come  on. 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearing. 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper. 

Per.  [To  Pol. 2    Sir,  welcome:     70 

It  is  my  father's  will  I  should  take  on  me 
The  hostess-ship  o' the  day.     ITo  Cam.^    You're 

welcome,  sir. 
Give  me  those  flowers  there,  Dorcas.     Reverend 

sirs. 
For  you  there's  rosemary  and  rue;  these  keep 
Seeming*  and  savour  all  the  winter  long: 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both. 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing!  *Appearance. 

Pol.  Shepherdess, — 

A  fair  one  are  you — well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  winter. 
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Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient, 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth      80 
Of  trembling  winter,  the  fairest   flowers  o'  the 

season 
Are  our  carnations  and  streak'd  gillyvors. 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastards:  of  that  kind 
Our  rustic  garden's  barren;  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

Pol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden. 

Do  you  negledl  them  ? 

Per.  For  I  have  heard  it  said 

There  is  an  art  which  in  their  piedness  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol.  Say  there  be; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean 
But  nature  makes  that  mean:  so,  over  that  art  90 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.     You  see,  sweet  maid,  we 

marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock, 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race:  this  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather,  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 

Per.  So  it  is. 

Pol.    Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gillyvors, 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 

Per.  I'll  not  put 

The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them;       100 
No  more  than  were  I  painted  I  would  wish 
This  youth    should  say   'twere    well    and  only 

therefore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me.     Here's  flowers  for  you; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  sun 
And  with  him  rises  weeping:  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and  I  think  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age.     You're  very  welcome. 

Cam.     I  should  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your 
flock, 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Per.  Out,  alas!  no 

You' Id  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
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Would  blow  you  through   and  through.     Now, 

my  fair'st  friend. 
I  would   I  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring  that 

might 
Become  your  time  of  day;  and  yours,  and  yours, 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing:  O  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now,  that  frighted  thou  let'st  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon!  daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty;  violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes  121 

Or  Cytherea's  breath;  pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength — a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids;  bold  oxlips  and 
The  crown  imperial:  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one!    O,  these  I  lack, 
To  make  you  garlands  of,  and  my  sweet  friend, 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er! 

Flo.  What,  like  a  corse  ? 

Per.     No,  like  a  bank  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on ; 
Not  like  a  corse;  or  if,  not  to  be  buried,  131 

But  quick^  and  in  mine  arms.     Come,  take  your 

flowers :  *i,mng. 

Methinks  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun  pastorals:  sure  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

Flo.  What  you  do 

Still  betters  what  is  done.      When  you  speak, 

sweet, 
I'ldhave  you  do  it  ever:  when  you  sing, 
I' Id  have  you  buy  and  sell  so,  so  give  alms, 
Pray  so;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  affairs. 
To  sing  them  too:  when  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do        141 
Nothing  but  that;  move  still,  still  so, 
And  own  no  other  fundlion:  each  your  doing. 
So  singular  in  each  particular. 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deed, 
That  all  your  adls  are  queens. 

Per.  O  Doricles, 

Your  praises  are  too  large:  but  that  your  youth, 
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And  the  true  blood  which  peepeth  fairly  through't, 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd, 
With  wisdom  I  might  fear,  my  Doricles,  150 

You  woo'd  me  the  false  way. 

Flo.  I  think  you  have 

As  little  skill  to  fear  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to't.     But  come;  our  dance,  I  pray: 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita:  so  turtles  pair, 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per.  I'll  vSwear  for  'em. 

Pol.     This   is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass  that 
ever 
Ran  on  the   green-sward:    nothing    she  does  or 

seems 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself, 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Cam.  He  tells  her  something 

That  makes  her  blood  look  out:  good  sooth,  she  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream.  161 

Clo.  Come  on,  strike  up! 

Dor.     Mopsa    must  be  your  mistress:   marry, 
garlic, 
To  mend  her  kissing  with ! 
Mop.  Now,  in  good  time! 

Clo.     Not  a  word,  a  word;  we  stand  upon  our 
manners. 
Come,  strike  up! 

\_Music.     Here  a  dance  of  Shepherds  and 

Shepherdesses . 
Pol.     Pray,  good  shepherd,  what  fair  swain  is 
this 
Which  dances  with  your  daughter? 

Shep.     They    call    him    Doricles;    and    boasts 
himself 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding :  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report  and  I  believe  it;  170 

He  looks   like  sooth. ^      He   says   he  loves    my 
daughter:  *Truth 

I  think  so  too;  for  never  gazed  the  moon 
Upon  the  water  as  he'll  stand  and  read 
As  'twere  my  daughter's  eyes;  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose 
Who  loves  another  best. 
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Pol.  She  dances  featly.*  *Neatiy. 

Shep.     So  she  does  any  thing ;  though  I  report  it, 
That  should  be  silent:  if  young  Doricles 
Do  light  upon  her,  she  shall  bring  him  that 
Which  he  not  dreams  of.  i8o 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  O  master,  if  you  did  but  hear  the  ped- 
lar at  the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again 
after  a  tabor  and  pipe;  no,  the  bagpipe  could  not 
move  you:  he  sings  several  tunes  faster  than 
you'll  tell  money;  he  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten 
ballads  and  all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes. 

Clo.  He  could  never  come  better;  he  shall 
come  in.  I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well,  if  it 
be  doleful  matter  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very 
pleasant  thing  indeed  and  sung  lamentably.      190 

Serv.  He  hath  songs  for  man  or  woman,  of 
all  sizes;  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with 
gloves:  he  has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids; 
so  without  bawdry,  which  is  strange;  with  such 
delicate  burthens  of  dildos  and  fadings,"^  'jump 
her  and  thump  her;'  and  where  some  stretch- 
mouthed  rascal  would,  as  it  were,  mean  mischief 
and  break  a  foul  gap  into  the  matter,  he  makes  the 
maid  to  answer  '  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good 
man;*  puts  him  off,  slights  him,  with  'Whoop, 
do  me  no  harm,  good  man.'       *chorus  and  end.     201 

Pol.     This  is  a  brave  fellow. 

Clo.  Believe  me,  thou  talkest  of  an  admirable 
conceited  fellow.     Has  he  any  unbraided  wares  ? 

Serv.  He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours 
i'the  rainbow;  points  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in 
Bohemia  can  learnedly  handle,  though  they  come 
to  him  by  the  gross:  inkles,* caddisses,!  cambrics, 
lawns:  why,  he  sings  'em  over  as  they  were  gods 
or  goddesses;  you  would  think  a  smock  were  a 
she-angel,  he  so  chants  to  the  sleeve-hand  and 
the  work  about  the  square^  on't.  *Narrowtape. 

Clo.  Prithee  bring  him  in;  and  let  him  ap- 
proach singing.  t worsted  galloon.    tStomacher. 

Per.  Forewarn  him  that  he  use  no  scurrilous 
words  in's  tunes.  \_Exit  Servant. 
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Clo.    You   have   of  these  pedlars,    that  have 
more  in  them  than  you' Id  think,  sister. 
Per.     Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 

Enter  Autolycus,  singing. 

Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow;  220 

Cyprus^  black  as  e'er  was  crow;  *Crape. 

Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses; 

Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses; 

Bugle  bracelet,  necklace  amber, 

Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber; 

Golden  quoifs  and  stomachers. 

For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears: 

Pins  and  poking-sticks  of  steel. 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel : 

Come  buy  of  me,  come;  come  buy,  come  buy; 

Buy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry:  231 

Come  buy. 

Clo.  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopsa,  thou 
shouldst  take  no  money  of  me;  but  being  en- 
thralled as  I  am,  it  will  also  be  the  bondage  of 
certain  ribbons  and  gloves. 

Mop.  I  was  promised  them  against  the  feast; 
but  they  come  not  too  late  now. 

Dor.  He  hath  promised  you  more  than  that, 
or  there  be  liars.  240 

Mop.  He  hath  paid  you  all  he  promised  you: 
may  be,  he  has  paid  you  more,  which  will  shame 
you  to  give  him  again. 

Clo.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids? 
will  they  wear  their  plackets*  where  they  should 
bear  their  faces?  Is  there  not  milking-time, 
when  you  are  going  to  bed,  or  kiln-hole,  to 
whistle  off  these  secrets,  but  you  must  be  tittle- 
tattling  before  all  our  guests?  'tis  well  they  are 
whispering:  clamour  your  tongues,  and  not  a 
word  more.  *Petticoat-fronts.     251 

Mop.  I  have  done.  Come,  you  promised  me 
a  tawdry-lace*  and  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves. 

Clo.  Have  I  not  told  thee  how  I  was  cozened 
by  the  way  and  lost  all  my  mone3^  ?  |*Rustic  necklace 

A7it.  And  indeed,  sir,  there  are  cozeners 
abroad ;  therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 
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Clo.  Fear  not  thou,  man,  thou  shalt  lose  no- 
thing here. 

Aut.  I  hope  so,  sir;  for  I  have  about  me 
many  parcels  of  charge.  261 

Clo.     What  hast  here  ?  ballads  ? 

Mop.  Pray  now,  buy  some:  I  love  a  ballad  in 
print  o'  life,  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 

Aut.  Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune,  how 
a  usurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty 
money-bags  at  a  burthen  and  how  she  longed  to 
eat  adders'  heads  and  toads  carbonadoed.* 

Mop.     Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

Aut.     Very  true,  and  but  a  month  old.  270 

Dor.     Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer! 

Aut.  Here's  the  midwife's  name  to't,  one 
Mistress  Tale-porter,  and  five  or  six  honest  wives 
that    were    present.     Why   should    I    carry  lies 

abroad  ?  ^scotched  for  broiling. 

Mop.     Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.  Come  on,  lay  it  by:  and  let's  first  see 
moe  ballads;  we'll  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

Aut.  Here's  another  ballad  of  a  fish,  that 
appeared  upon  the  coast  on  Wednesday  the  four- 
score of  April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above  water, 
and  sung  this  ballad  against  the  hard  hearts  of 
maids:  it  was  thought  she  was  a  woman  and  was 
turned  into  a  cold  fish  for  she  would  not  exchange 
flesh  with  one  that  loved  her:  the  ballad  is  very 
pitiful  and  as  true. 

Dor.     Is  it  true  too,  think  you  t 

Aut.  Five  justices'  hands  at  it,  and  witnesses 
more  than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Clo.     Lay  it  by  too:  another.  290 

Aut.  This  is  a  merry  ballad,  but  a  very  pretty 
one. 

Mop.     Let's  have  some  merry  ones. 

Aut.  Why,  this  is  a  passing  merry  one  and 
goes  to  the  tune  of  '  Two  maids  wooing  a  man:' 
there's  scarce  a  maid  westward  but  she  sings  it; 
'tis  in  request,  I  can  tell  you. 

Mop.  We  can  both  sing  it:  if  thou' It  bear  a 
part,  thou  sha,lt  hear;  'tis  in  three  parts. 

Dor.     We  had  the  tune  on't  a  month  ago.      300 
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Aut.  I  can  bear  my  part;  you  must  know  'tis 
my  occupation ;  have  at  it  with  you. 

Song. 

A.  Get  you  hence,  for  I  must  go 
Where  it  fits  not  you  to  know. 

D.    Whither?  M.  O,  whither?  D.  Whither? 
M.     It  becomes  thy  oath  full  well, 
Thou  to  me  thy  secrets  tell. 
D.     Me  too,  let  me  go  thither. 
M.     Or  thou  goest  to  the  grange  or  mill. 
D.     If  to  either,  thou  dost  ill.  310 

A.  Neither.     D.  What,  neither?    A.     Neither. 
D.     Thou  hast  sworn  my  love  to  be. 
M.     Thou  hast  sworn  it  more  to  me: 

Then  whither  goest  ?  say,  whither  ? 
Clo.  We'll  have  this  song  out  anon  by  our- 
selves :  my  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  sad* 
talk,  and  we'll  not  trouble  them.  Come,  bring 
away  thy  pack  after  me.  Wenches,  I'll  buy  for 
you  both.  Pedlar,  let's  have  the  first  choice. 
Follow  me,  girls.  \Exit  with  Dorcas  and  Mopsa. 
Aut.     And  you  shall  pay  well  for  'em.    *serious. 

{^Follows  singing. 

Will  you  buy  any  tape. 

Or  lace  for  your  cape. 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a  ? 

Any  silk,  any  thread, 

Any  toys  for  your  head. 
Of  the  new'st  and  finest,  finest  wear-a? 

Come  to  the  pedlar; 

Money's  a  medler, 
That  doth  utter*  all  men's  ware-a.  {Exit.  330 

*Vend. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three 
shepherds,  three  neat-herds,  three  swine-herds, 
that  have  made  themselves  all  men  of  hair,  they 
call  themselves  Saltiers,*  and  they  have  a  dance 
which  the  wenches  say  is  a  gallimaufryf  of  gambols, 
because  they  are  not  in't;  but  they  themselves 
are  o'  the  mind,  if  it  be  not  too  rough  for  some 
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that  know  little  but  bowling,  it  will  please  plenti- 
fully. *Satyrs.    fMedley.  339 

Shep.  Away!  we'll  none  on't:  here  has  been 
too  much  homely  foolery  already.  I  know,  sir, 
we  weary  you. 

Pol.  You  weary  those  that  refresh  us:  pray, 
let's  see  these  four  threes  of  herdsmen. 

Seru.  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report, 
sir,  hath  danced  before  the  king;  and  not  the 
worst  of  the  three  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a 
half  by  the  squier.*  *Square. 

Shep.  Leave  your  prating:  since  these  good 
men  are  pleased,  let  them  come  in;  but  quickly 
now.  351 

Seru.     Why,  they  stay  at  door,  sir.  {Exit. 

Here  a  dance  of  twelve  Satyrs. 

Pol.     O,  father,  you'll  know  more  of  that  here- 
after. 
\To  Cam.']    Is  it  not  too  far  gone?    'Tis  time  to 

part  them. 
He's  simple  and  tells  much.     {To  Flor.]    How 

now,  fair  shepherd ! 
Your  heart  is  full  of  something  that  does  take 
Your  mind  from  feasting.     Sooth,  when   I  was 

young 
And  handed  love  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks:  I  would  have  ran- 
sack'd  360 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance;  you  have  let  him  go 
And  nothing  marted  with  him.     If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love  or  bounty,  you  were  straited^ 
For  a  reply,  at  least  if  you  make  a  care  *straitened. 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo.  Old  sir,  I  know 

She  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  these  are: 
The  gifts  she  looks  from  me  are  pack'd  andlock'd 
Up  in  my  heart;  which  I  have  given  already,   370 
But  not  deliver'd.     O,  hear  me  breathe  my  life 
Before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seem. 
Hath  sometime  loved!  I  take  thy  hand,  this  hand, 
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As  soft  as  dove's  down  and  as  white  as  it, 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow  that's 
bolted*  *Sifted. 

By  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Pol.  What  follows  this? 

How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand  was  fair  before!    I  have  put  you  out: 
But  to  your  protestation ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Flo.  Do,  and  be  witness  to  't.       380 

Pol.     And  this  my  neighbour  too  ? 

Flo.  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men,  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  all: 
That,  were  I  crown' d  the  most  imperial  monarch, 
Thereof  most  worthy,  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve,  had  force  and  know- 
ledge 
More  than  was  ever  man's,  I  would  not  prize  them 
Without  her  love;  for  her  employ  them  all; 
Commend  them  and  condemn  them  to  her  service 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

Pol.  Fairly  offer' d. 

Cam.     This  shows  a  sound  affedlion. 

Shep.  But,  my  daughter,  390 

Say  you  the  like  to  him  ? 

Per.  I  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well;  no,  nor  mean  better: 
By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his. 

Shep.  Take  hands,  a  bargain! 

And,  friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness  to' t: 
I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo.  O,  that  must  be 

I'  the  virtue  of  your  daughter:  one  being  dead, 
I  shall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet; 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder.     But,  come  on,  40G 
Contra(5t  us  'fore  these  witnesses. 

Shep.  Come,  your  hand; 

And,  daughter,  yours. 

Pol.  Soft,  swain,  awhile,  beseech  you; 

Have  you  a  father  ? 

Flo.  I  have:  but  what  of  him? 
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Pol.     Knows  lie  of  this  ? 

Flo.  He  neither  does  nor  shall. 

Pol.     Methinks  a  father 
Is  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son  a  guest 
That  best  becomes  the  table.     Pray  you  once  more, 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs  ?  is  he  not  stupid 
With  age  and  altering  rheums  ?  can  he  speak  ? 
hear  ?  410 

Know  man  from  man  ?  dispute  his  own  estate  ? 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid  ?  and  again  does  nothing 
But  what  he  did  being  childish  ? 

Flo.  No,  good  sir; 

He  has  his  health  and  ampler  strength  indeed 
Than  most  have  of  his  age. 

Pol.  By  my  white  beard, 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
Something  unfilial:  reason  my  son 
Should  choose  himself  a  wife,  but  as  good  reason 
The  father,  all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
But  fair  posterity,  should  hold  some  counsel     420 
In  such  a  business. 

Flo.  I  yield  all  this; 

But  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir. 
Which  'tis  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 
My  father  of  this  business. 

Pol.  Let  him  know't. 

Flo.     He  shall  not. 

Pol.  Prithee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  must  not. 

Shep.     Let  him,  my  son:  he  shall  not  need  to 
grieve 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice. 

Flo.  Come,  come,  he  must  not. 

Mark  our  contract. 

Pol.  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir. 

{^Discovering  himself. 
Whom  son  I  dare  not  call:  thou  art  too  base 
To  be  acknowledged:  thou  a  sceptre's  heir,  430 
That  thus  affedt'st  a  sheep-hook !  Thou  old  traitor, 
I  am  sorry  that  by  hanging  thee  I  can 
But  shorten  thy  life  one  week.  And  thou,  fresh 
piece 
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Of  excellent  witchcraft,  who  of  force  must  know 
The  royal  fool  thou  copest  with, — 

Shep.  O,  my  heart! 

Pol.     I'll  have  thy  beauty  scratch'd  with  briers, 
and  made 
More  homely  than  thy  state.     For  thee,  fond  boy, 
If  I  may  ever  know  thou  dost  but  sigh 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  see  this  knack,  as  never 
I  mean  thou  shalt,  we'll  bar  thee  from  succession; 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no,  not  our  kin,       441 
Far  than  Deucalion  off:  mark  thou  my  words: 
Follow  us  to  the  court.     Thou  churl,  for  this  time, 
Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee 
From  the  dead  blow  of  it.     And   you,  enchant- 
ment,— 
Worthy  enough  a  herdsman;  yea,  him  too. 
That  makes  himself,  but  for  our  honour  therein, 
Unworthy  thee, — if  ever  henceforth  thou 
These  rural  latches^  to  his  entrance  open,     *Doors. 
Or  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces,        450 
I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee 
As  thou  art  tender  to  't.  {Exit. 

Per.  Even  here  undone! 

I  was  not  much  afeard;  for  once  or  twice 
I  was  about  to  speak  and  tell  him  plainly. 
The  selfsame  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage  but 
Looks  on  alike.     Will't  please  you,  sir,  be  gone? 
I  told  you  what  would  come  of  this:  beseech  you, 
Of  your  own  state  take  care:  this  dream  of  mine, — 
Being  now  awake,  I'll  queen  it  no  inch  farther. 
But  milk  my  ewes  and  weep.  461 

Cam.  Why,  how  now,  father! 

Speak  ere  thou  diest. 

Shep.  I  cannot  speak,  nor  think, 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know.     O  sir! 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  three. 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet,  yea, 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died, 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones:  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud  and  lay 

me 
Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust.     O  cursed  wretch, 
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That  knew'st  this  was  the  prince,  and  wouldst 
adventure  470 

To  mingle  faith  with  him!    Undone!  undone! 
If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  lived 
To  die  when  I  desire.  \_Exit. 

Flo.  Why  look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard;  delay' d, 
But  nothing  alter' d:  what  I  was,  I  am; 
More  straining  on  for   plucking  back,  not    fol- 
lowing 
My  leash  unwillingly. 

Cam.  Gracious  my  lord, 

You  know  your  father's  temper:  at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  speech,  which  I  do  guess 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him ;  and  as  hardly        480 
Will  he  endure  your  sight  as  yet,  I  fear: 
Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle, 
Come  not  before  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpose  it. 

I  think,  Camillo? 

Cam.  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per.     How  often   have  I  told   you  'twould  be 
thus! 
How  often  said,  my  dignity  would  last 
But  till  'twere  known! 

Flo.  It  cannot  fail  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  faith ;  and  then 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'  the  earth  together 
And  mar  the  seeds  within !    Lift  up  thy  looks : 
From  my  succession  wipe  me,  father;  I  491 

Am  heir  to  my  affedtion. 

Cam.  Be  advised. 

Flo.     I  am,  and  by  my  fancy  :^  if  my  reason 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason ;         *Love. 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleased  with  madness, 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam.  This  is  desperate,  sir. 

Flo.     So  call  it:  but  it  does  fulfil  my  vow; 
I  needs  must  think  it  honesty.     Camillo, 
Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  glean' d,  for  all  the  sun  sees  or  ^00 

The  close  earth  wombs  or  the  profound  seas  hide 
In  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  my  oath 
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To  this  my  fair  beloved:  therefore,  I  pray  you, 
As   you    have   ever   been   my  father's   honour' d 

friend, 
When  he  shall  miss  me, — as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not 
To  see  him  any  more, — cast  your  good  counsels 
Upon  his  passion:  let  myself  and  fortune 
Tug  for  the  time  to  come.     This  you  may  know 
And  so  deliver,  I  am  put  to  sea 
With  her  whom  here  I  cannot  hold  on  shore;    510 
And  most  opportune  to  our  need  I  have 
A  vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  prepared 
For  this  design.     What  course  I  mean  to  hold 
Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 
Concern  me  the  reporting. 

Cam.  O  my  lord! 

I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice, 
Or  stronger  for  your  need. 

Flo.  Hark,  Perdita.  {^Drawing  her  aside. 

I'll  hear  you  by  and  by. 

Cam.  He's  irremoveable. 

Resolved  for  flight.     Now  were  I  happy,  if 
His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  turn,        520 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour, 
Purchase  the  sight  a^ain  of  dear  Sicilia 
And  that  unhappy  king,  my  master,  whom 
I  so  much  thirst  to  see. 

Flo.  Now,  good  Camillo; 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  think 

You  have  heard  of  my  poor  services,  i'  the  love 
That  I  have  borne  your  father? 

Flo.  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deserved:  it  is  my  father's  music 
To  speak  your  deeds,  not  little  of  his  care  530 

To  have  them  recompensed  as  thought  on. 

Cam.  Well,  my  lord. 

If  you  may  please  to  think  I  love  the  king 
And  through  him  what  is  nearest  to  him,  which  is 
Your  gracious  self,  embrace  but  my  diredtion : 
If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  projedl 
May  suffer  alteration,  on  mine  honour, 
I'll  point  you  where  you  shall  have  such  receiving 
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As  shall  become  your  highness;  where  you  may 
Enjoy  your  mistress,  from  the  whom,  I  see, 
There's  no  disjunction  to  be  made,  but  by —     540 
As  heavens  forefend!^ — your  ruin;  marry  her. 
And,  with  my  best  endeavours  in  your  absence, 
Your  discontenting  father  strive  to  qualify  *Forbid. 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 

Flo.  How,  Camillo, 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done? 
That  I  may  call  thee  something  more  than  man 
And  after  that  trust  to  thee. 

Cam.  Have  you  thought  on 

A  place  whereto  you'll  go  ? 

Flo.  Not  any  yet: 

But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess  550 

Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Cam.  Then  list  to  me: 

This  follows,  if  you  will  not  change  your  purpose 
But  undergo  this  flight,  make  for  Sicilia, 
And  there  present  yourself  and  your  fair  princess, 
For  so  I  see  she  must  be,  'fore  Leontes: 
She  shall  be  habited  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.     Methinks  I  see 
Leontes  opening  his  free  arms  and  weeping     559 
His  welcomes  forth;  asks  thee  the  son  forgiveness, 
As  'twere  i'  the  father's  person;  kisses  the  hands 
Of  your  fresh  princess;  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him 
'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness;  the  one 
He  chides  to  hell  and  bids  the  other  grow 
Faster  than  thought  or  time. 

Flo.  Worthy  Camillo, 

What  colour  for  my  visitation  shall  I 
Hold  up  before  him  ? 

Cam.  Sent  by  the  king  your  father 

To  greet  him  and  to  give  him  comforts.     Sir, 
The  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him,  with 
What  you  as  from  your  father  shall  deliver,      570 
Things   known   betwixt  us  three,  I'll  write  you 

down: 
The  which  shall  point  you  forth  at  every  sitting 
What  you  must  say;  that  he  shall  not  perceive 


ii 
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But  that  you  have  your  father's  bosom  there 
And  speak  his  very  heart. 

Flo.  I  am  bound  to  you: 

There  is  some  sap  in  this. 

Cam.  A  cause  more  promising 

Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath '  d  waters ,  undream '  d  shores ,  most  certain 
To  miseries  enough;  no  hope  to  help  you, 
But  as  you  shake  off  one  to  take  another;         580 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors,  who 
Do  their  best  office,  if  they  can  but  stay  you 
Where  you'll  be  loath  to  be:  besides  you  know 
Prosperity's  the  very  bond  of  love, 
Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  together 
Affliction  alters. 

Per.  One  of  these  is  true: 

I  think  afflidlion  may  subdue  the  cheek, 
But  not  take  in^  the  mind.  *Conquer. 

Cam.  Yea,  say  you  so  ? 

There  shall  not  at  your  father's  house  these  seven 

years 
Be  born  another  such. 

Flo.  My  good  Camillo,  590 

vShe  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as 
fShe  is  i'  the  rear  our  birth. 

Cam.  I  cannot  say  'tis  pity 

She  lacks  instrucftions,  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  most  that  teach. 

Per.  Your  pardon,  sir;  for  this 

I'll  blush  you  thanks. 

Flo.  My  prettiest  Perdita ! 

But  O,  the  thorns  we  stand  upon!     Camillo, 
Preserver  of  my  father,  now  of  me. 
The  medicine  of  our  house,  how  shall  we  do  ? 
We  are  not  furnish'd  like  Bohemia's  son, 
Nor  shall  appear  in  Sicilia. 

Cam.  My  lord,  600 

Fear  none  of  this :  I  think  you  know  my  fortunes 
Do  all  lie  there:  it  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed  as  if 
The  scene  you  play  were  mine.    For  instance,  sir. 
That  you  may  know  you  shall  not  want,  one  word. 

[  They  talk  aside. 
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Re-enter  Autoi^ycus. 

Aut.  Ha,  ha!  what  a  fool  Honesty  is!  and 
Trust,  his  sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentle- 
man! I  have  sold  all  my  trumpery;  not  a  coun- 
terfeit stone,  not  a  ribbon,  glass,  pomander,^ 
brooch,  table-book, f  ballad,  knife,  tape,  glove, 
shoe-tie,  bracelet,  horn-ring,  to  keep  my  pack 
from  fasting;  they  throng  who  should  buy  first, 
as  if  my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed  and  brought 
a  benedidlion  to  the  buyer:  by  which  means  I 
saw  whose  purse  was  best  in  pi(5ture;  and  what  I 
saw,  to  my  good  use  I  remembered.  My  clown, 
who  wants  but  something  to  be  a  reasonable  man, 
grew  so  in  love  with  the  wenches'  song,  that  he 
would  not  stir  his  pettitoes  till  he  had  both  tune 
and  words ;  which  so  drew  the  rest  of  the  herd  to 
me  that  all  their  other  senses  stuck  in  ears:  you 
might  have  pinched  a  placket,  it  was  senseless; 
'twas  nothing  to  geld  a  codpiece  of  a  purse;  I 
could  have  filed  keys  off  that  hung  in  chains:  no 
hearing,  no  feeling,  but  my  sir's  song,  and  ad- 
miring the  nothing  of  it.  So  that  in  this  time  of 
lethargy  I  picked  and  cut  most  of  their  festival 
purses;  and  had  not  the  old  man  come  in  with  a 
whoo-bub|  against  his  daughter  and  the  king's 
son  and  scared  my  choughs^  from  the  chaff,  I  had 
not  left  a  purse  alive  in  the  whole  army.  631 

*Perfume  balls.    fNote-book.     jHubbub.     gBirds. 

\Camillo^  Florizel,  and  Perdita  come  forward. 
Cam.     Nay,  but  my  letters,  by  this  means  be- 
ing there 
So  soon  as  you  arrive,  shall  clear  that  doubt. 
Flo.     And  those  that  you'll  procure  from  King 

lycontes — 
Cam.     Shall  satisfy  your  father. 
Per.  Happy  be  you! 

All  that  you  speak  shows  fair. 

Cam.  Who  have  we  here  ? 

{Seeing  Autolycus. 
We'll  make  an  instrument  of  this,  omit 
Nothing  may  give  us  aid. 

Aut.     If   they  have   overheard  me  now,  why, 
hanging.  640 
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Cam.  How  now,  good  fellow!  why  shakest 
thou  so?  Fear  not,  man;  here's  no  harm  in- 
tended to  thee. 

Aut.     I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. 

Cam.  Why,  be  so  still;  here's  nobody  will 
steal  that  from  thee:  yet  for  the  outside  of  thy 
poverty  we  must  make  an  exchange;  therefore 
disease^  thee  instantly, — thou  must  think  there's 
a  necessity  in't, — and  change  garments  with 
this  gentleman:  though  the  pennyworth  on  his 
side  be  the  worst,  yet  hold  thee,  there's  some  boot. 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir.  [Aside]  I  know 
ye  well  enough.  *undress. 

Cam.  Nay,  prithee,  dispatch;  the  gentleman 
is  half  flayed*  already.  ^stripped. 

Aut.  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir?  [Aside]  I 
smell  the  trick  on't. 

Flo.     Dispatch,  I  prithee. 

Aut.  Indeed,  I  have  had  earnest;  but  I  can- 
not with  conscience  take  it.  660 

Cam.     Unbuckle,  unbuckle. 

[Florizel  arid  Autolycus  exchange  garments. 
Fortunate  mistress, — let  my  prophecy 
Come  home  to  ye! — you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert:  take  your  sweetheart's  hat 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows,  muffle  j^our  face, 
Dismantle  you,  and,  as  you  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming;  that  you  may — 
For  I  do  fear  eyes  over — to  shipboard 
Get  undescried. 

Per.  I  see  the  play  so  lies 

That  I  must  bear  a  part. 

Cam .  No  remedy.  670 

Have  you  done  there  ? 

Flo.  Should  I  now  meet  my  father, 

He  would  not  call  me  son. 

Cam.  Nay,  you  shall  have  no  hat. 

[Giving  it  to  Perdita. 
Come,  lady,  come.     Farewell,  my  friend. 

Aut.  Adieu,  sir. 

Flo.     O  Perdita,  what  have  we  twain  forgot! 
Pray  you,  a  word. 
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Cam.     {Aside]  What   I   do   next,  shall   be   to 
tell  the  king- 
Of  this  escape  and  whither  they  are  bound; 
Wherein  my  hope  is  I  shall  so  prevail 
To  force  him  after:  in  whose  company 
I  shall  review  Sicilia,  for  whose  sight  680 

I  have  a  woman's  longing. 

Flo.  Fortune  speed  us! 

Thus  we  set  on,  Camillo,  to  the  sea-side. 

Cam.     The  swifter  speed  the  better. 

\_Exeunt  Florizel,  Perdita,  and  Camillo. 

Aut.  I  understand  the  business,  I  hear  it:  to 
have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble 
hand,  is  necessary  for  a  cut-purse;  a  good  nose 
is  requisite  also,  to  smell  out  work  for  the  other 
senses.  I  see  this  is  the  time  that  the  unjust 
man  doth  thrive.  What  an  exchange  had  this 
been  without  boot!  What  a  boot  is  here  with 
this  exchange!  Sure  the  gods  do  this  year 
connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do  any  thing  ex- 
tempore. The  prince  himself  is  about  a  piece 
of  iniquity,  stealing  away  from  his  father  with 
his  clog  at  his  heels:  if  I  thought  it  were  a  piece 
of  honesty  to  acquaint  the  king  withal,  I  would 
not  do't:  I  hold  it  the  more  knavery  to  con- 
ceal it;  and  therein  am  I  constant  to  my  pro- 
fession. 

Re-enter  Clown  and  Shepherd. 

Aside,  aside;  here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot 
brain:  every  lane's  end,  every  shop,  church, 
session,  hanging,  yields  a  careful  man  work.    701 

Clo.  See,  see;  what  a  man  you  are  now! 
There  is  no  other  way  but  to  tell  the  king 
she's  a  changeling  and  none  of  your  flesh  and 
blood. 

Shep.     Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Clo.     Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Shep.     Go  to,  then.  709 

Clo.  She  being  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood, 
your  flesh  and  blood  has  not  offended  the  king; 
and  so  your  flesh  and  blood  is  not  to  be  punished 
by  him.     Show  those  things  you   found    about 
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her,  those  secret  things,  all  but  what  she  has 
with  her:  this  being  done,  let  the  law  go  whistle: 
I  warrant  you. 

Shep.  I  will  tell  the  king  all,  every  word, 
yea,  and  his  son's  pranks  too;  who,  I  may  say, 
is  no  honest  man,  neither  to  his  father  nor  to 
me,  to  go  about  to  make  me  the  king's  brother- 
in-law.  721 

Clo.  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  farthest 
off  you  could  have  been  to  him  and  then  your 
blood  had  been  the  dearer  by  I  know  how  much 
an  ounce. 

Aut.     \_Aside\  Very  wisely,  puppies! 

Shep.  Well,  let  us  to  the  king:  there  is  that 
in  this  fardel*  will  make  him  scratch  his   beard. 

Aut.  \^Aside\  I  know  not  what  impediment 
this  complaint  may  be  to  the  flight  of  my  master. 

Clo.     Pray  heartily  he  be  at  palace.    *Burden.  731 

Aut.  \Aside\  Though  I  am  not  naturally 
honest,  I  am  so  sometimes  by  chance:  let  me 
pocket  up  my  pedlar's  excrement.*  \Takes  off 
his  false  oeard.~\     How  now,  rustics!  whither  are 

you  bound  ?  *False  beard. 

Shep.     To  the  palace,  an  it  like  your  worship. 

Aut.  Your  affairs  there,  what,  with  whom, 
the  condition  of  that  fardel,  the  place  of  your 
dwelling,  your  names,  your  ages,  of  what  having,* 
breeding,  and  any  thing  that  is  fitting  to  be 
known,  discover.  *Property. 

Clo.     We  are  but  plain  fellows,  sir. 

Aut.  A  lie;  you  are  rough  and  hairy.  Let 
me  have  no  lying:  it  becomes  none  but  trades- 
men, and  they  often  give  us  soldiers  the  lie:  but 
we  pay  them  for  it  with  stamped  coin,  not 
stabbing  steel;  therefore  they  do  not  give  us 
the  lie. 

Clo.  Your  worship  had  like  to  have  given  us 
one,  if  you  had  not  taken  yourself  with  the 
manner. 

Shep.     Are  you  a  courtier,  an't  like  you,  sir? 

Aut.  Whether  it  like  me  or  no,  I  am  a 
courtier.  Seest  thou  not  the  air  of  the  court 
in  these  enfoldings?  hath  not  my  gait  in  it  the 
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measure  of  the  court  ?  receives  not  thy  nose 
court-odour  from  me  ?  refledt  I  not  on  thy  base- 
ness court-contempt  ?  Thinkest  thou,  for  that  I 
insinuate,  or  f  toaze^  from  thee  thy  business,  I  am 
therefore  no  courtier?  I  am  courtier  cap-a-pe; 
and  one  that  will  either  push  on  or  pluck  back 
thy  business  there:  whereupon  I  command  thee 
to  open  thy  affair.  *Force. 

Shep.     My  business,  sir,  is  to  the  king. 

Aut.    What  advocate  hast  thou  to  him  ? 

Shep.     I  know  not,  an't  like  you. 

Clo.  Advocate's  the  court-word  for  a  phea- 
sant: say  you  have  none. 

Shep.  None,  sir;  I  have  no  pheasant,  cock 
nor  hen.  771 

Aut.     How  blessed  are  we  that  are  not  simple 
men! 
Yet  nature  might  have  made  me  as  these  are, 
Therefore  I  will  not  disdain. 

Clo.     This  cannot  be  but  a  great  courtier. 

Shep.  His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears 
them  not  handsomely. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being 
fantastical:  a  great  man,  I'll  warrant;  I  know  by 
the  picking  on's  teeth.  780 

Aut.  The  fardel  there?  what's  i'  the  fardel? 
Wherefore  that  box? 

Shep.  Sir,  there  lies  such  secrets  in  this  fardel 
and  box,  which  none  must  know  but  the  king; 
and  which  he  shall  know  within  this  hour,  if  I 
may  come  to  the  speech  of  him. 

Aut.     Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  labour. 

Shep.     Why,  sir? 

Aut.  The  king  is  not  at  the  palace;  he  is  gone 
aboard  a  new  ship  to  purge  melancholy  and  air 
himself:  for,  if  thou  beest  capable  of  things  se- 
rious, thou  must  know  the  king  is  full  of  grief 

Shep.  So  'tis  said,  sir;  about  his  son,  that 
should  have  married  a  shepherd's  daughter. 

Aut.  If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  hand-fast,  let 
him  fly:  the  curses  he  shall  have,  the  tortures  he 
shall  feel,  will  break  the  back  of  man,  the  heart 
of  monster. 
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Clo.    Think  you  so,  sir  ?  799 

Aut.  Not  he  alone  shall  suffer  what  wit  can 
make  heavy  and  vengeance  bitter;  but  those  that 
are  germane  to  him,  though  removed  fifty  times, 
shall  all  come  under  the  hangman:  which  though 
it  be  great  pity,  yet  it  is  necessary.  An  old 
sheep-whistling  rogue,  a  ram-tender,  to  offer  to 
have  his  daughter  come  into  grace!  Some  say 
he  shall  be  stoned;  but  that  death  is  too  soft  for 
him,  say  I:  draw  our  throne  into  a  sheep-cote! 
all  deaths  are  too  few,  the  .sharpest  too  easy. 

Clo.  Has  the  old  man  e'er  a  son,  sir,  do  you 
hear,  an't  like  you,  sir.?  811 

Aut.  He  has  a  son,  who  shall  be  flayed  alive; 
then  'nointed  over  with  honey,  set  on  the  head  of 
a  wasp's  nest;  then  stand  till  he  be  three  (quarters 
and  a  dram  dead;  then  recovered  again  with 
aqua-vitae  or  some  other  hot  infusion;  then,  raw 
as  he  is,  and  in  the  hottest  day  prognostication 
proclaims,  shall  he  be  set  against  a  brick-wall,  the 
sun  looking  with  a  southward  eye  upon  him, 
where  he  is  to  behold  him  with  flies  blown  to 
death.  But  what  talk  we  of  these  traitorly  rascals, 
whose  miseries  are  to  be  smiled  at,  their  offences 
being  so  capital  ?  Tell  me,  for  you  seem  to  be 
honest  plain  men,  what  you  have  to  the  king: 
being  something  gently  considered,  I'll  bring  you 
where  he  is  aboard,  tender  your  persons  to  his 
presence,  whisper  him  in  your  behalfs;  and  if  it  be 
m  man  besides  the  king  to  effedl  your  suits,  here 
is  man  shall  do  it.  829 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  of  great  authority:  close 
with  him,  give  him  gold;  and  though  authority 
be  a  stubborn  bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose 
with  gold:  show  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the 
outside  of  his  hand,  and  no  more  ado.  Remember 
'stoned,'  and  'flayed  alive.' 

Shep.  An't  please  you,  sir,  to  undertake  the 
business  for  us,  here  is  that  gold  I  have:  I'll 
make  it  as  much  more  and  leave  this  young  man 
in  pawn  till  I  bring  it  you. 

Aut.    After  I  have  done  what  I  promised.?     840 

Shep.     Ay,  sir. 
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Aut.  Well,  give  me  the  moiety.  Are  you  a 
party  in  this  business  ? 

Clo.  In  some  sort,  sir:  but  though  my  case  be 
a  pitiful  one,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flayed  out  of  it. 

Aut.  O,  that's  the  case  of  the  shepherd's  son: 
hang  him,  he'll  be  made  an  example. 

Clo.  Comfort,  good  comfort!  We  must  to  the 
king  and  show  our  strange  sights:  he  must  know 
'tis  none  of  your  daughter  nor  my  sister;  we  are 
gone  else.  Sir,  I  will  give  you  as  much  as  this 
old  man  does  when  the  business  is  performed, 
and  remain,  as  he  says,  your  pawn  till  it  be 
brought  you. 

Aut.  I  will  trust  you.  Walk  before  toward 
the  sea-side;  go  on  the  right  hand:  I  will  but 
look  upon  the  hedge  and  follow  you. 

Clo.  We  are  blest  in  this  man,  as  I  may  say, 
even  blest. 

Shep.  Let's  before  as  he  bids  us:  he  was  pro- 
vided to  do  us  good.  86i 
[^Exeunt  Shepherd  a?id  Clown. 

Aut.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  see  For- 
tune would  not  suffer  me:  she  drops  booties  in 
my  mouth.  I  am  courted  now  with  a  double  oc- 
casion, gold  and  a  means  to  do  the  prince  my 
master  good;  which  who  knows  how  that  may 
turn  back  to  my  advancement  ?  I  will  bring  these 
two  moles,  these  blind  ones,  aboard  him:  if  he 
think  It  ht  to  shore  them  again  and  that  the  coux- 
plaint  they  have  to  the  king  concerns  him  nothing, 
let  him  call  me  ro^ue  for  being  so  far  officious; 
for  I  am  proof  against  that  title  and  what  shame 
else  belongs  to't.  To  him  will  I  present  them: 
there  may  be  matter  in  it.  [^Exit. 

ACT  V. 

Sce;ne  I.     A  room  in  Leontes'  palace. 

Enter   Leontes,    Cleomenes,   Dion,    Paulina, 
and  Servants, 

Cleo.     Sir,    you    have  done  enough,  and  have 
perform 'd 
A  saint-like  sorrow:  no  fault  could  you  make, 
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Which  you  have  not  redeem'd;  indeed,  paid  down 
More  penitence  than  done  trespass:  at  the  last, 
Do  as  the  heavens  have  done,  forget  your  evil ; 
With  them  forgive  yourself 

Leon.  Whilst  I  remember 

Her  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them,  and  so  still  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myself;  which  was  so  much. 
That  heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom  and       lo 
Destroy'd  the  sweet'st  companion  that  e'er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of. 

Paul.  True,  too  true,  my  lord: 

If,  one  by  one,  you  wedded  all  the  world, 
Or  from  the  all  that  are  took  something  good, 
To  make  a  perfe(5t  woman,  she  you  kill'd 
Would  be  unparallel'd. 

Leon.  I  think  so.     Kill'd! 

She  I  kill'd!     I  did  so:  but  thou  strikest  me 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did;  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue  as  in  my  thought;  now,  good 

now, 
Say  so  but  seldom. 

Cleo.  Not  at  all,  good  lady:  20 

You  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things  that 

would 
Have  done  the  time  more  benefit  and  graced 
Your  kindness  better. 

Paul.  You  are  one  of  those 

Would  have  him  wed  again, 

Dion.  If  you  would  not  so, 

You  pity  not  the  state,  nor  the  remembrance 
Of  his  most  sovereign  name;  consider  little 
What  dangers,  by  his  highness'  fail  of  issue. 
May  drop  upon  his  kingdom  and  devour 
Incertain  lookers  on.     What  were  more  holy 
Than  to  rejoice  the  former  queen  is  well  ?  30 

What  holier  than,  for  royalty's  repair. 
For  present  comfort  and  for  future  good. 
To  bless  the  bed  of  majesty  again 
With  a  sweet  fellow  to't .? 

Paul.  There  is  none  worthy 

Respe(5ling  her  that's  gone.     Besides,  the  gods 
Will  have  fulfill 'd  their  secret  purposes; 
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For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said, 

Is't  not  the  tenour  of  his  oracle, 

That  King  Leontes  shall  not  have  an  heir 

Till  his  lost  child  be  found  ?  which  that  it  shall, 

Is  all  as  monstrous  to  our  human  reason  41 

As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  grave 

And  come  again  to  me;  who,  on  my  life. 

Did  perish  with  the  infant.     'Tis  your  counsel 

My  lord  should  to  the  heavens  be  contrary. 

Oppose  against  their  wills.     \To  Leo?ites.']     Care 

not  for  issue; 
The  crown  will  find  an  heir;  great  Alexander 
Left  his  to  the  worthiest ;  so  his  successor 
Was  like  to  be  the  best. 

Leon.  Good  Paulina, 

Who  hast  the  memory  of  Hermione,  50 

I  know,  in  honour,  O,  that  ever  I 
Had  squared  me  to  thy  counsel !  then,  even  now, 
I  might  have  look'd  upon  my  queen's  full  eyes, 
Have  taken  treasure  from  her  lips — 

Paul.  And  left  them 

More  rich  for  what  they  yielded. 

Leon.  Thou  speak 'st  truth. 

No  more  such  wives;  therefore,  no  wife:  one  worse. 
And  better  used,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 
Again  possess  her  corpse,  and  on  this  stage. 
Where  we're  offenders  now,  appear  soul-vex' d, 
fAnd  begin,  'Why  to  me  ?' 

Paul.  Had  she  such  power,  60 

She  had  just  cause. 

Leon.  She  had;  and  would  incense^  me 

To  murder  her  I  married.  ^instigate. 

Paul.  I  should  so. 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walk'd,  I'ld  bid  you  mark, 
Her  eye,  and  tell  me  for  what  dull  part  in't 
You  chose  her;   then  I'ld  shriek,  that  even  your 

ears 
Should  rift*  to  hear  me;  and  the  words  that  fol- 
low'd  *Split. 
Should  be  'Remember  mine.' 

Leon.  Stars,  stars, 

And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals!    Fear  thou  no  wife; 
I'll  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 
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Paul.  Will  you  swear 

Never  to  marry  but  by  my  free  leave  ?  70 

Leon.     Never,  Paulina;  so  be  blest  my  spirit! 

Paul.     Then,   good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to 
his  oath. 

Cleo.     You  tempt  him  over-much. 

Paul.  Unless  another, 

As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  pid:ure, 
Affront^  his  eye.  *Meet. 

Cleo.  Good  madam, — 

Paul.  I  have  done. 

Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry, — if  you  will,  sir, 
No  remedy,  but  you  will, — give  me  the  office 
To  choose    you   a  queen:    she  shall   not    be  so 

young 
As  was  your  former;  but  she  shall  be  such 
As,  walk'd  your  first  queen's  ghost,  it  should  take 
joy  80 

To  see  her  in  your  arms. 

Leon.  My  true  Paulina, 

We  shall  not  marry  till  thou  bid'st  us. 

Paul.  That 

Shall  be  when  your  first  queen's  again  in  breath; 
Never  till  then. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Gent.     One    that     gives    out     himself    Prince 
Florizel, 
Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princess,  she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld,  desires  access 
To  your  high  presence. 

Leon.  What  with  him  ?  he  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatness:  his  approach. 
So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  tells  us        90 
'Tis  not  a  visitation  framed,  but  forced 
By  need  and  accident.     What  train  ? 

Gent.  But  few, 

And  those  but  mean. 

Leon.  His  princess,  say  you,  with  him  ? 

Gent.    Ay,  the  most  peerless  piece  of  earth,  I 
think. 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on. 

Paul.  O  Hermione, 
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As  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself 

Above  a  better  gone,  so  must  thy  grave 

Give  way  to  what's  seen  now!    Sir,  you  yourself 

Have  said  and  writ  so,  but  your  writing  now 

Is  colder  than  that  theme,  'She  had  not  been,   loo 

Nor  was  not  to  be  equall'd;'— thus  your  verse 

Flow'd  with  her  beauty  once:  'tis  shrewdly  ebb'd, 

To  say  you  have  seen  a  better. 

Gent.  Pardon,  madam: 

The  one  I  have  almost  forgot, — your  pardon, — 
The  other,  when  she  has  obtain' d  your  eye. 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.     This  is  a  creature, 
Would  she  begin  a  se(5l,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  professors  else,  make  proselytes 
Of  who  she  but  bid  follow. 

Paul.  How!  not  women? 

Gent.     Women   will   love  her,  that    she   is    a 
woman  iio 

More  worth  than  any  man;  men,  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Leon.  Go,  Cleomenes; 

Yourself,  assisted  with  your  honour' d  friends, 
Bring  them  toourembracement.  Still,  'tis  strange 
{^Exeunt  Cleomenes  and  others. 
He  thus  should  steal  upon  us. 

Paul.  Had  our  prince. 

Jewel  of  children,  seen  this  hour,  he  had  pair'd 
Well  with  this  lord:  there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  births. 

Leon.     Prithee,  no  more;  cease;   thou  know'st 
He  dies  to  me  again  when  talk'd  of:  sure,  120 

When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may 
Unfurnish  me  of  reason.     They  are  come. 

Re-enter  Cleomenes  and  others,  with  Florizel 
and  Perdita. 

Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince; 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off. 
Conceiving  you:  were  I  but  twenty-one, 
Your  father's  image  is  so  hit  in  you. 
His  very  air,  that  I  should  call  you  brother. 
As  I  did  him,  and  speak  of  something  wildly 
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By  us  perform' d  before.     Most  dearly  welcome! 
And  your  fair  princess, — goddess! — O,  alas!      131 
I  lost  a  couple,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Might  thus  have  stood  begetting  wonder  as 
You,  gracious  couple,  do:  and  then  I  lost — 
All  mine  own  folly — the  society, 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father,  whom. 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  on  him. 

Flo.  By  his  command 

Have  I  here  touch' d  Sicilia  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings  that  a  king,  at  friend,     140 
Can  send  his  brother:  and,  but  infirmity 
Which  waits  upon  worn   times   hath  something 

seized 
His  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  his 
Measured  to  look  upon  you ;  whom  he  loves — 
He  bade  me  say  so — more  than  all  the  sceptres 
And  those  that  bear  them  living. 

Leon.  O  my  brother, 

Good  gentleman!    the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee 

stir 
Afresh  within  me,  and  these  thy  offices, 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters  150 

Of  my  behind-hand  slackness.     Welcome  hither, 
As  is  the  spring  to  the  earth.     And  hath  he  too 
Exposed  this  paragon  to  the  fearful  usage, 
At  least  ungentle,  of  the  dreadful  Neptune, 
To  greet  a  man  not  worth  her  pains,  much  less 
The  adventure  of  her  person  ? 

Flo.  Good  my  lord, 

She  came  from  lyibya. 

Leon,  Where  the  warlike  Smalus, 

That  noble  honour' d  lord,  is  fear'd  and  loved  ? 
Flo.     Most  royal    sir,  from  thence;    from  him, 
whose  daughter 
His  tears  proclaim'd  his,  parting  with  her:  thence, 
A    prosperous     south-wind    friendly,    we    have 
cross' d,  161 

To  execute  the  charge  my  father  gave  me 
For  visiting  your  highness:  my  bCvSt  train 
I  have  from  your  Sicilian  shores  dismiss' d; 
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Who  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  signify 
Not  only  my  success  in  Libya,^  sir, 
But  my  arrival  and  my  wife's  in  safety 
Here  where  we  are. 

Leon.   ■  The  blessed  gods 

Purge  all  infedtion  from  our  air  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here!    You  have  a  holy  father,         170 
A  graceful  gentleman;  against  whose  person, 
So  sacred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin: 
For  which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note, 
Have  left  me  issueless;  and  your  father's  blest, 
As  he  from  heaven  merits  it,  with  you 
Worthy  his  goodness.     What  might  I  have  been, 
Might  I  a  son  and  daughter  now  have  look'd  on. 
Such  goodly  things  as  you! 

Enter  a  I^ord. 

Lord.  Most  noble  sir. 

That  which  I  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit. 
Were  not  the  proof  so  nigh.     Please  you,  great  sir, 
Bohemia  greets  you  from  himself  by  me;  181 

Desires  you  to  attach*  his  son,  who  has —     *seize. 
His  dignity  and  duty  both  cast  off — 
Fled  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
A  shepherd's  daughter. 

Leon.  Where's  Bohemia?  speak. 

Lord.     Here  in   your  city;   I  now  came   from 
him: 
I  speak  amazedly ;  and  it  becomes 
My  marvel  and  my  message.     To  your  court 
Whiles  he  was  hastening,  in  the  chase,  it  seems. 
Of  this  fair  couple,  meets  he  on  the  way  190 

The  father  of  this  seeming  lady  and 
Her  brother,  having  both  their  country  quitted 
With  this  young  prince, 

Flo.  Camillo  has  betray' d  me; 

Whose  honour  and  whose  honesty  till  now 
Endured  all  weathers. 

Lord.  I^ay't  so  to  his  charge: 

He's  with  the  king  your  father. 

Leon.  Who?  Camillo? 

Lord.     Camillo,  sir;  I  spake  with  him;  who  now 
Has  these  poor  men  in  question.*    Never  saw  I 
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Wretches   so   quake:   they  kneel,  they  kiss  the 

earth;  *Conversation. 

Forswear  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak:     200 
Bohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death. 

Per.  O  my  poor  father! 

The  heaven  sets  spies  upon  us,  will  not  have 
Our  contradl  celebrated. 

Leon.  You  are  married  ? 

Flo.    We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be; 
The  stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first: 
The  odds  for  high  and  low's  alike. 

Leon.  My  lord, 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  king  ? 

Flo.  She  is, 

When  once  she  is  my  wife. 

Leon.     That  *once,'  I  see  by  your  good  father's 
speed,  210 

Will  come  on  very  slowly.     T  am  sorry, 
Most  sorry,  you  have  broken  from  his  liking 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty,  and  as  sorry 
Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth^  as  beauty, 
That  you  might  well  enjoy  her.  *weaith. 

Flo.  Dear,  look  up: 

Though  Fortune,  visible  an  enemy, 
Should  chase  us  with  my  father,  power  no  jot 
Hath  she  to  change  our  loves.     Beseech  you,  sir. 
Remember  since  you  owed  no  more  to  time 
Than  I  do  now:  with  thought  of  such  affecftions, 
Step  forth  mine  advocate;  at  your  request         221 
My  father  will  grant  precious  things  as  trifles. 

Leon.     Would  he  do  so,  I 'Id  beg  your  precious 
mistress. 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

Paul.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in't:  not  a  month 
'Fore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such 

gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

Leon.  I  thought  of  her, 

Even  in  these  looks  I  made.     [  To  Florizel,']    But 

your  petition 
Is  yet  unanswer'd.     I  will  to  your  father: 
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Your  honour  not  o'erthrown  by  your  desires,    230 
I  am  friend  to  them  and  you:  upon  which  errand 
1  now  go  toward  him;  therefore  follow  me 
And   mark   what   way  I  make:    come,  good  my 
lord.  yExeunt. 

Scene  II.    Before  Leontes'  palace. 
E7iter  AuTOLYCUS  and  a  Gentleman. 

Aut.  Beseech  you,  sir,  were  you  present  at 
this  relation  ? 

First  Gent.  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the 
fardel,  heard  the  old  shepherd  deliver  the  manner 
how  he  found  it:  whereupon,  after  a  little  amazed- 
ness,  we  were  all  commanded  out  of  the  chamber; 
only  this  methought  I  heard  the  shepherd  say,  he 
found  the  child. 

Aut.     I  would  most  gladly  know  the  issue  of  it. 

First  Gent.  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the 
business ;  but  the  changes  I  perceived  in  the  king 
and  Camillo  were  very  notes  of  admiration :  they 
seemed  almost,  with  staring  on  one  another,  to 
tear  the  cases  of  their  eyes;  there  was  speech  in 
their  dumbness,  language  in  their  very  gesture; 
they  looked  as  they  had  heard  of  a  world  ransomed, 
or  one  destroyed:  a  notable  passion  of  wonder 
appeared  in  them;  but  the  wisest  beholder,  that 
knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not  say  if  the 
importance  were  joy  or  sorrow;  but  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  one,  it  must  needs  be. 
Enter  another  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  a  gentleman  that  haply  knows  more. 
The  news,  Rogero  ? 

Sec.  Gent.  Nothing  but  bonfires:  the  oracle  is 
fulfilled;  the  king's  daughter  is  found:  such  a 
deal  of  wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour  that 
ballad-makers  cannot  be  able  to  express  it. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  the  Lady  Paulina's  steward:  he  can 
deliver  you  more.  How  goes  it  now,  sir?  this 
news  which  is  called  true  is  so  like  an  old  tale, 
that  the  verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion:  has 
the  king  found  his  heir  .-* 
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Third  Gent.  Most  true,  if  ever  truth  were 
pregnant  by  circumstance:  that  which  you  hear 
you'll  swear  you  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the 
proofs.  The  mantle  of  Queen  Hermione's,  her 
jewel  about  the  neck  of  it,  the  letters  of  Antigonus 
found  with  it  which  they  know  to  be  his  character , 
the  majesty  of  the  creature  in  resemblance  of  the 
mother,  the  affe(5lion  of  nobleness  which  nature 
shows  above  her  breeding,  and  many  other  evi- 
dences proclaim  her  with  all  certainty  to  be  the 
king's  daughter.  Did  you  see  the  meeting  of  the 
two  kings  ? 

Sec.  Gent.     No. 

Third  Gent.  Then  have  you  lost  a  sight,  which 
was  to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of.  There  might 
you  have  beheld  one  joy  crown  another,  so  and 
in  such  manner  that  it  seemed  sorrow  wept  to  take 
leave  of  them,  for  their  joy  waded  in  tears.  There 
was  casting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands,  with 
countenances  of  such  distradlion  that  they  were  to 
be  known  by  garment,  not  by  favour.*  Our  king, 
being  ready  to  leap  out  of  himself  for  joy  of  his 
found  daughter,  as  if  that  joy  were  now  become  a 
loss,  cries  '  O,  thy  mother,  thy  mother! '  then  asks 
Bohemia  forgiveness;  then  embraces  his  son-in- 
law;  then  again  worries  he  his  daughter  with 
clipping!  her;  now  he  thanks  the  old  shepherd, 
which  stands  hy  like  a  weather-bitten  conduit  of 
many  kings'  reigns.  I  never  heard  of  such  another 
encounter,  which  flames  report  to  follow  it  and 
undoes  description  to  do  it.  *Countenauce. 

Sec.  Gent.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Anti- 
gonus, that  carried  hence  the  child  ?       fEmbracing. 

Third  Gent.  Like  an  old  tale  still,  which  will 
have  matter  to  rehearse,  though  credit  be  asleep 
and  not  an  ear  open.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  with 
a  bear:  this  avouches  the  shepherd's  son;  who 
has  not  only  his  innocence,  which  seems  much,  to 
justify  him,  but  a  handkerchief  and  rings  of  his 
that  Paulina  knows. 

First  Gent.  What  became  of  his  bark  and  his 
followers  ? 

Third  Gent.      Wrecked    the    same    instant   of 
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their  master's  death  and  in  the  view  of  the 
shepherd:  so  that  all  the  instruments  which  aided 
to  expose  the  child  were  even  then  lost  when  it 
was  found.  But  O,  the  noble  combat  that  'twixt 
joy  and  sorrow  was  fought  in  Paulina!  She  had 
one  eye  declined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
another  elevated  that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled:  she 
lifted  the  princess  from  the  earth,  and  so  locks 
her  in  embracing,  as  if  she  would  pin  her  to  her 
heart  that  she  might  no  more  be  in  danger  of  losing. 
First  Gent.  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth 
the  audience  of  kings  and  princes;  for  by  such 
was  it  adled. 

Third  Geiit.  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of 
all  and  that  which  angled  for  mine  eyes,  caught 
the  water  though  not  the  fish,  was  when,  at  the 
relation  of  the  queen's  death,  with  the  manner 
how  she  came  to  't  bravely  confessed  and  lamented 
by  the  king,  how  attentiveness  wounded  his 
daughter;  till,  from  one  sign  of  dolour  to  another, 
she  did,  with  an  'Alas,'  I  would  fain  say,  bleed 
tears,  for  I  am  sure  my  heart  wept  blood.  Who 
was  most  marble  there  changed  colour;  some 
swooned,  all  sorrowed:  if  all  the  world  could 
have  seen  't,  the  woe  had  been  universal.  loo 

First  Gent.  Are  they  returned  to  the  court  ? 
Third  Gent.  No:  the  princess  hearing  of  her 
mother's  statue,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of 
Paulina, — a  piece  many  years  in  doing  and  now 
newly  performed  by  that  rare  Italian  master, 
Julio  Romano,  who,  had  he  himself  eternity  and 
could  put  breath  into  his  work,  would  beguile 
Nature  of  her  custom,  so  perfecftly  he  is  her  ape: 
he  so  near  to  Hermione  hath  done  Hermione  that 
they  say  one  would  speak  to  her  and  stand  in  hope 
of  answer:  thither  with  all  greediness  of  affec^tion 
are  they  gone,  and  there  they  intend  to  sup. 

Sec.  Gent.  I  thought  she  had  some  great  matter 
there  in  hand;  for  she  hath  privately  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  ever  since  the  death  of  Hermione, 
visited  that  removed^  house.  Shall  we  thither  and 
with  our  company  piece  the  rejoicing?;  *Remote. 
First  Gent.      Who  would  be  thence  that  has 
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the  benefit  of  access  ?  every  wink  of  an  eye  some 
new  grace  will  be  born :  our  absence  makes  us 
unthrifty  to  our  knowledge.     Let's  along.        121 

\_Exeunt  Gentlemen. 
Aut.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former 
life  in  me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head. 
I  brought  the  old  man  and  his  son  aboard  the 
prince;  told  him  I  heard  them  talk  of  a  fardel 
and  I  know  not  what:  but  he  at  that  time,  over- 
fond  of  the  shepherd's  daughter,  so  he  then  took 
her  to  be,  who  began  to  be  much  sea-sick,  and 
himself  little  better,  extremity  of  weather  con- 
tinuing, this  mystery  remained  undiscovered.  But 
'tis  all  one  to  me;  for  had  I  been  the  finder  out 
of  this  secret,  it  would  not  have  relished  among 
my  other  discredits. 

Enter  Shepherd  and  Clown. 

Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against 
my  will,  and  already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of 
their  fortune. 

Shep.  Come,  boy;  I  am  past  moe  children,  but 
thy  sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen  born. 

Clo.  You  are  well  met,  sir.  You  denied  to 
fight  with  me  this  other  day,  because  I  was  no 
gentleman  born.  See  you  these  clothes.'*  say  you 
see  them  not  and  think  me  still  no  gentleman 
born :  you  were  best  say  these  robes  are  not  gen- 
tlemen born:  give  me  the  lie,  do,  and  try  whether 
I  am  not  now  a  gentleman  born. 

Aut.   I  know  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman  born. 

Clo.  Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time  these 
four  hours. 

Shep.     And  so  have  I,  boy.  149 

Clo.  So  you  have:  but  I  was  a  gentleman  born 
before  my  father;  for  the  king's  son  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  called  me  brother;  and  then  the  two 
kings  called  my  father  brother;  and  then  the  prince 
my  brother  and  the  princess  my  sister  called  my 
father  father;  and  so  we  wept,  and  there  was  the 
first  gentleman-like  tears  that  ever  we  shed. 

Shep.    We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more. 
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Clo.  Ay;  or  else  'twere  hard  luck,  being  in  so 
preposterous  estate  as  we  are.  159 

Aut.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon 
me  all  the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  wor- 
ship and  to  give  me  your  good  report  to  the 
prince  my  master. 

Shep.  Prithee,  son,  do;  for  we  must  be  gentle, 
now  we  are  gentlemen. 

Clo.     Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life  ? 

Aut.     Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worship. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand:  I  will  swear  to  the 
prince  thou  art  as  honest  a  true  fellow  as  any  is 
in  Bohemia.  170 

Shep.     You  may  say  it,  but  not  swear  it. 

Clo.  Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman? 
Let  boors  and  franklins*  say  it,  I'll  swear  it. 

Shep.     How  if  it  be  false,  son  ?  *Yeomen. 

Clo.  If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  true  gentleman 
may  swear  it  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend:  and  I'll 
swear  to  the  prince  thou  art  a  tall*  fellow  of  thy 
hands  and  that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk;  but  I 
know  thou  art  no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands  and 
that  thou  wilt  be  drunk:  but  I'll  swear  it,  and  I 
would  thou  wouldst  be  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands. 

Aut.     I  will  prove  so,  sir,  to  my  power.      *stout. 

Clo.  Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow:  if 
I  do  not  wonder  how  thou  darest  venture  to  be 
drunk,  not  being  a  tall  fellow,  trust  me  not. 
Hark!  the  kings  and  the  princes,  our  kindred, 
are  going  to  see  the  queen's  pidture.  Come, 
follow  us:  we'll  be  thy  good  masters.       ^Exeunt. 

Scene  HI.    A  chapel  in  Paulina's  house. 

E7iter  IvEONTES,  Polixenes,  Florizel,  Per- 
DiTA,  Camillo,  Pauuna,  I^rds,  and  At- 
tendants, 

Leo7i.     O   grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great 
comfort 
That  I  have  had  of  thee! 

Paul.  What,  sovereign  sir, 

I  did  not  well  I  meant  well.     All  my  services 
You  have  paid  home:  but  that  you  have  vouch- 
safed, 
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With  your  crown 'd  brother  and  these  your  con- 

tradled 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  house  to  visit, 
It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  last  to  answer. 

Leon.  O  Paulina, 

We  honour  you  with  trouble:  but  we  came 
To  see  the  statue  of  our  queen :  your  gallery       10 
Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much  con- 
tent 
In  many  singularities;  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon. 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

Paul.  As  she  lived  peerless, 

So  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe, 
Excels  whatever  yet  you  look'd  upon 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done;  therefore  I  keep  it 
Lonely,  apart.     But  here  it  is:  prepare 
To  see  the  life  as  lively  mock'd  as  ever  19 

Still  sleep  mock'd  death:  behold,  and  say  'tis  well. 
{Paulina  draws  a  curlain,  and  discovers 
Hermione  standing  like  a  statue. 
I  like  your  silence,  it  the  more  shows  off 
Your  wonder:  but  yet  speak;  first,  you,  my  liege. 
Comes  it  not  something  near  ? 

Leon.  Her  natural  posture! 

Chide  me,  dear  stone,  that  I  may  say  indeed 
Thou  art  Hermione;  or  rather,  thou  art  she 
In  thy  not  chiding,  for  she  was  as  tender 
As  infancy  and  grace.     But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  so  much  wrinkled,  nothing 
So  aged  as  this  seems. 

Pol.  O,  not  by  much. 

Paul.     So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excel- 
lence; 30 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years  and  makes 

her 
As  she  lived  now. 

Leon,  As  now  she  might  have  done, 

So  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  soul.     O,  thus  she  stood. 
Even  with  such  life  of  majesty,  warm  life, 
As  now  it  coldly  stands,  when  first  I  woo'd  her! 
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I  am  ashamed:  does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me 
For  being  more  stone  than  it  ?     O  royal  piece 
There's  magic  in  thy  majesty,  which  has 
My  evils  conjured  to  remembrance  and  40 

From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits, 
Standing  like  stone  with  thee. 

Per.  And  give  me  leave, 

And  do  not  say  'tis  superstition,  that 
I  kneel  and  then  implore  her  blessing.     Lady, 
Dear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began. 
Give  me  that  hand  of  yours  to  kiss. 

Paul.  O,  patience! 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fix'd,  the  colour's 
Not  dry. 

Cam.     My  lord,  your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on, 
Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away,  50 

So  many  summers  dry:  scarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  so  long  live;  no  sorrow 
But  kill'd  itself  much  sooner. 

Pol.  Dear  my  brother, 

Let  him  that  was  the  cause  of  this  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you  as  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himself. 

Paul.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

If  I  had  thought  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you, — for  the  stone  is 

mine — 
I'ld  not  haveshow'd  it. 

Leon.  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 

Paul.      No  longer   shall    you  gaze  on't,   lest 
your  fancy  60 

May  think  anon  it  moves. 

Leon.  Let  be,  let  be. 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  already — 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it?     See,  my  lord. 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breathed  ?  and  that  those 

veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

Pol.  Masterly  done: 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leon.     The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't, 
As  we  are  mock'd  with  art. 
Paul.  I'll  draw  the  curtain: 
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My  lord's  almost  so  far  transported  that 
He'll  think  anon  it  lives. 

Leon.  O  sweet  Paulina,  70 

Make  me  to  think  so  twenty  years  together! 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.     Let  't  alone. 

Paul.     I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirr'd 
you:  but 
I  could  afflidl  you  farther. 

Leon.  Do,  Paulina; 

For  this  afflidlion  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort.     Still,  methinks. 
There  is  an  air  comes  from  her:  what  fine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?    Let  no  man  mock  me. 
For  I  will  kiss  her. 

Paul.  Good  my  lord,  forbear:  80 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet; 
You'll  mar  it  if  you  kiss  it,  stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting.     Shall  I  draw  the  curtain  ? 

Leon.     No,  not  these  twenty  years. 

Per.  So  long  could  I 

Stand  by,  a  looker  on. 

Paul.  Either  forbear. 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement.     If  you  can  behold  it, 
I'll  make  the  statue  move  indeed,  descend 
And  take  you  by  the  hand:  but  then  you'll  think — 
Which  I  protest  against — I  am  assisted  90 

By  wicked  powers. 

Leon.  What  you  can  make  her  do, 

I  am  content  to  look  on:  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear;  for  'tis  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak  as  move. 

Paul.  It  is  required 

You  do  awake  your  faith.     Then  all  stand  still; 
On :  those  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 

Leon.  Proceed: 

No  foot  shall  stir. 

Paul.  Music,  awake  her;  strike!  \_Music. 

'Tis  time;  descend;  be  stone  no  more;  approach; 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.    Come,  100 
I'll  fill  your  grave  up:  stir,  nay,  come  away, 
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Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you.     You  perceive  she  stirs: 

\_Hermione  comes  down. 
Start  not;  her  adlions  shall  be  holy  as 
You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful:  do  not  shun  her 
Until  you  see  her  die  again ;  for  then 
You  kill  her  double.     Nay,  present  your  hand: 
When  she  was  youn^  you  woo'd  her;  now  in  age 
Is  she  become  the  suitor  ? 

Leon.  O,  she's  warm! 

If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  art  1 1 

I^awful  as  eating. 

Pol.  She  embraces  him. 

Cam.     She  hangs  about  his  neck: 
If  she  pertain  to  life  let  her  speak  too. 

Pol.     Ay,  and  make't  manifest  where  she  has 
lived, 
Or  how  stolen  from  the  dead. 

Paul.  That  she  is  living, 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
Ivike  an  old  tale:  but  it  appears  she  lives, 
Though  yet  she  speak  not.     Mark  a  little  while. 
Please  you  to  interpose,  fair  madam:  kneel 
And  pray  your  mother's  blessing.     Turn,  good 
lady;  120 

Our  Perdita  is  found. 

Her.  You  gods,  look  down 

And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces 
Upon  my  daughter's  head!     Tell  me,  mine  own, 
Where  hast  thou  been  preserved?  where  lived? 

how  found 
Thy  father's  court?  for  thou  shalt  hear  that  I, 
Knowing  by  Paulina  that  the  oracle 
Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  being,  have  preserved 
Myself  to  see  the  issue. 

Paul.  There's  time  enough  for  that; 

Lest  they  desire  upon  this  push  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation.     Go  together,        130 
You  precious  winners  all;  your  exultation 
Partake*  to  every  one.     I,  an  old  turtle, *participate. 
Will  wing  me  to  some  wither' d  bough  and  there  ' 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again, 
lyPonent  till  I  am  lost. 
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Leon.  O,  peace,  Paulina! 

Thou  shouldst  a  husband  take  by  my  consent, 
As  I  by  thine  a  wife:  this  is  a  match, 
And  made  between' s  by  vows.     Thou  hast  found 

mine; 
But  how,  is  to  be  question' d;  for  I  saw  her, 
As  I  thought,  dead,  and  have  in  vain  said  many  140 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave.     I'll  not  seek  far — 
For  him,  I  partly  know  his  mind — to  find  thee 
An  honourable  husband.     Come,  Camillo, 
And  take  her  by  the  hand,    whose  worth   and 

honesty 
Is  richly  noted  and  here  justified 
By  us,  a  pair  of  kings.     Let's  from  this  place. 
What!  look  upon  my  brother:  both  your  pardons, 
That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 
My  ill  suspicion.     This  is  your  son-in-law 
And  son  unto  the  king,  who,  heavens  dire(5ling-,  150 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter.     Good  Paulina, 
Lead  us  from  hence,  where  we  may  leisurely 
Each  one  demand  and  answer  to  his  part 
Perform' d  in  this  wide  gap  of  time  since  first 
We  were  dissever' d:  hastily  lead  away.    [Exeunt. 
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The  Life  and  Death  of 
King  John. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

King  John. 

Prince  Henry,  son  to  the  king. 

Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  nephew  to  the 
king. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

The  Earl  of  Essex. 

The  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

The  Lord  Bigot. 

Hubert  de  Burgh. 

Robert  Faulconbridge,  son  to  Sir  Robert 
Faulconbridge. 

Philip  the  Bastard,  his  half-brother. 

James  Gurney,  servant  to  Lady  Faulcon- 
bridge. 

Peter  of  Pomfret,  a  prophet. 

Philip,  King  of  France. 
Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 
Lymoges,  Duke  of  Austria. 
Cardinal  Pandulph,  the  Pope's  legate. 
Melun,  a  French  Lord. 

Chatillon,  ambassador  from  France  to  King 
John. 

Queen  Elinor,  mother  to  King  John. 
Constance,  mother  to  Arthur. 
Blanch  of  Spain,  niece  to  King  John. 
Lady  Faulconbridge. 
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Attendants. 

Scene:    Partly    in    England,     and   partly     in 

France. 
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The  Life  and  Death  of 
King   John, 

ACT  I. 

ScENK  I.    King  John's  palace. 

Enter  King  John,  Queen  Elinor,  Pembroke, 
Essex,  Salisbury,  and  others,  with  Chatillon. 

K.  John.     Now,    say,    Chatillon,    what   would 

France  with  us  ? 
Chat.    Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  King 
of  France 
In  my  behaviour  to  the  majesty. 
The  borrow' d  majesty,  of  England  here. 
Eli.     A    strange    beginning:    '  borrow' d    ma- 
jesty! ' 
K.   John.     Silence,    good     mother;    hear     the 

embassy. 
Chat.     Philip    of  France,    in    right    and    true 
behalf 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  Geffrey's  son, 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  most  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  island  and  the  territories,  lo 

To  Ireland,  Poidtiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine, 
Desiring  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword 
Which  sways  usurpingly  these  several  titles, 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  nephew  and  right  royal  sovereign. 
K.  Johyi.    What  follows  if  we  disallow  of  this  ? 
Chat.     The  proud  control  of  fierce  and  bloody 
war. 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 
K.  John.     Here    have    we    war    for    war    and 
blood  for  blood, 
Controlment  for  controlment:  so  answer  France. 
Chat.    Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from  my 
mouth,  21 

The  farthest  limit  of  my  embassy . 
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K.John.    Bear  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart  in 

geace: 
ou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there, 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard: 
So  hence!    Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath 
And  sullen*  presage  of  your  own  decay.     ^Doleful. 
An  honourable  condu(5tf  let  him  have:  tEscort. 

Pembroke,  look  to' t.     Farewell,  Chatillon.         30 
\_Exeunt  Chatillon  and  Pembroke. 
Eli.     What  now,  my  son !  have  I  not  ever  said 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease 
Till  she  had  kindled  France  and  all  the  world. 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented  and  made  whole 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love. 
Which  now  the  manage*  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate.  *Administration. 
K.  John.     Our  strong  possession  and  our  right 

for  us. 
Eli.     Your  strong  possession  much  more  than 
your  right,  40 

Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  j^ou  and  me: 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear, 
Which  none  but  heaven  and  you  and  I  shall  hear. 

Enter  a  Sheriff. 

Essex.     My  liege,   here  is  the  strangest  con- 
troversy 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judged  by  you 
That  e'er  I  heard:  shall  I  produce  the  men? 

K.  John.     Let  them  approach. 
Our  abbeys  and  our  priories  shall  pay 
This  expedition's  charge. 

^^2/^;^ Robert  Faulconbridgk,  andVYHuw  his 
bastard  brother. 

What  men  are  you  ? 
Bast.    Your  faithful  subjedt  I,  a  gentleman    50 
Born  in  Northamptonshire  and  eldest  son, 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge, 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Coeur-de-lion  knighted  in  the  field. 
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K.  John.     What  art  thou? 

Kob.    The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  Faulcon- 
bridge. 

K.  John.     Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the 
heir? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother  then,  it  seems. 

Bast.    Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king; 
That  is  well  known;  and,  as  I  think,  one  father: 
But  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth        6i 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven  and  to  my  mother: 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 

Eli.     Out  on  thee,  rude  man!  thou  dost  shame 
thy  mother 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

Bast.     I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it; 
That  is  my  brother's  plea  and  none  of  mine; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  a'  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year: 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour  and  my  land! 

K.  Jo/in.     A   good  blunt   fellow.     Why,  being 
younger  born,  71 

Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 

Bast.     I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slander' d  me  with  bastardy: 
But  whether  I  be  as  true  begot  or  no, 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head, 
But  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, — 
Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me! — 
Compare  our  faces  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  Sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both  80 

And  were  our  father  and  this  son  like  him, 

0  old  Sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 

1  give  heaven  thanks  I  was  not  like  to  thee! 

K.  John.     Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven 
lent  us  here! 

Eli.    He  hath  a  trick^  of  Coeur-de-lion's  face; 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  affe(5leth  him.         *Trace. 
Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ? 

K.  John.     Mine  eye  hath   well   examined   his 
parts 
And  finds  them  perfedl  Richard.    Sirrah,  speak,  90 
What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land  ? 
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Bast.    Because    he  hath   a  half-face,  like  my 
father. 
With  half  that  face  would  he  have  all  my  land: 
A  half-faced  groat  five  hundred  pound  a  year! 

Rob.     My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father 
lived, 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much, — 

Bast.     Well,  sir,  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land : 
Your  tale  must  be  how  he  employ' d  my  mother. 

Rob.     And  once  dispatch' d  him  in  an  embassy 
To  Germany,  there  with  the  emperor  loo 

To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time. 
The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojourn' d  at  my  father's; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail  I  shame  to  speak. 
But  truth  is  truth:    large   lengths    of  seas    and 

shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay, 
As  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  himself. 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeath' d 
His  lands  to  me,  and  took  it  on  his  death  no 

That  this  my  mother's  son  was  none  of  his; 
And  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine, 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

K.  Joh7i.     Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate; 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him. 
And  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers; 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
That  marry  wives.     Tell  me,  how  '  if  my  brother, 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son,     121 
Had  of  your  father  claim 'd  this  son  for  his? 
Tn  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf  bred  from  his  cow  from  all  the  world; 
In  sooth  he  might;  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's. 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him ;  nor  your  father, 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him:   this  concludes; 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir; 
Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 

Rob.     Shall   then   my  father's   will   be  of   no 
force  130 
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To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  his  ? 

Bast.     Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  sir, 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 

Eli.    Whether   hadst  thou   rather  be  a  Faul- 
conbridge 
And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land, 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Cceur-de-lion, 
Lord  of  thy  presence  and  no  land  beside  ? 

Bast.     Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  m}^  shape. 
And  I  had  his.  Sir  Robert's  his,  like  him; 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods,        140 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stufPd,  my  face  so  thin 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose 
I^st  men  should  say  '  Look,  where  three- farthings 

goes!' 
And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land, 
Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  place, 
I  would  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face; 
I  would  not  be  Sir  Nob^  in  any  case.  *Robert. 

Eli.     I  like  thee  well:    wilt  thou  forsake  thy 
fortune. 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  soldier  and  now  bound  to  France.  150 

Bast.     Brother,   take   you   my   land,  I'll  take 
my  chance. 
Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pound  a  year, 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  five  pence  and  'tis  dear. 
Madam,  I'll  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

Eli.     Nay,  I  would    have    you    go    before  me 
thither. 

Bast.     Our  country  manners  give  our  betters 
way. 

K.  John.     What  is  thy  name? 

Bast.     Philip,  my  liege,  so  is  my  name  begun; 
Philip,  good  old  Sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 

K.  John.      From    henceforth    bear    his    name 
whose  form  thou  bear'st:  160 

Kneel  thou  down  Philip,  but  rise  more  great, 
Arise  Sir  Richard  and  Plantagenet. 

Bast.     Brother  by  the  mother's  side,  give  me 
your  hand: 
My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land. 
Now  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day, 
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When  I  was  got,  Sir  Robert  was  away! 

Eli.     The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet! 
I  am  thy  grandam,  Richard;  call  me  so. 

Bast.     Madam,  iDy  chance   but   not   by  truth; 
what  though  ? 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right,  170 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch: 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day  must  walk  by  night, 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch: 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot, 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

K.  John.     Go,   Faulconbridge:   now  hast  thou 
thy  desire; 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  squire. 
Come,    madam,    and   come,    Richard,   we    must 

speed 
For  France,  for  France,  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

Bast.     Brother,    adieu:  good   fortune  come  to 
thee!  180 

For  thou  wast  got  i'  the  way  of  honest5^ 

{Exeunt  all  but  Bastard, 
A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was; 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady. 
'Good    den,^  Sir    Richard!' — '  God-a-mercy,    fel- 
low!'—  *Good-evening. 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  I'll  call  him  Peter; 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names; 
'Tis  too  respe<5livef  and  too  sociable        fRespectfui. 
For  your  conversion.     Now  your  traveller. 
He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess,     igo 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  sufficed, 
Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth  and  catechize 
My  picked|  man  of  countries:  'My  dear  sir,' 
Thus,  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin,         jchoseu. 
*I  shall  beseech  you' — that  is  question  now; 
And  then  comes  answer  like  an  Absey  book  :§ 
'O  sir,'  says  answer,  'at  your  best  command; 
At  your  employment;  at  your  service,  sir:'   gprimer. 
'No,  sir,'  says  question,  'I,  sweet  sir,  at  yours:' 
And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would, 
Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment,  2or 
And  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
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The  Pyrenean  and  the  river  Po, 

It  draws  toward  supper  in  conclusion  so. 

But  this  is  worshipful  society 

And  fits  the  mounting  spirit  like  myself, 

For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time 

That  doth  not  smack  of  observation; 

And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack  or  no; 

And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device,  210 

Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement, 

But  from  the  inw^ard  motion  to  deliver 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth: 

Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive, 

Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn ; 

For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising. 

But  who  conies  in  such  haste  in  riding-robes  ? 

What  woman -post  is  this  ?  hath  she  no  husband 

That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her? 

Enter  Lady  Faulconbridge  and  James 

GURNEY. 

O  me!  it  is  my  mother.     How  now,  good  lady! 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily  ?        221 
Lady  F.     Where   is   that   slave,    thy  brother  ? 
where  is  he, 
That  holds  in  chase  mine  honour  up  and  down  ? 
Bast.     My  brother    Robert?    old  Sir  Robert's 
son? 
Colbrand  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man  ? 
Is  it  Sir  Robert's  son  that  you  seek  so? 
Lady  F.     Sir  Robert's  son!    Ay,  thou  unrev- 
erend  boy. 
Sir  Robert's  son:  why  scorn 'st  thou  at  Sir  Robert? 
He  is  Sir  Robert's  son,  and  so  art  thou. 
Bast.    James  Gurney,  w41t  thou  give  us  leave 
awhile  ?  230 

Gur.     Good  leave,  good  Philip. 
Bast.  Philip!  sparrow:  James, 

There's  toys^  abroad:  anon  I'll  tell  thee  more. 

*Idle  reports.        \_Exit  Gumcy. 

Madam,  I  was  not  old  Sir  Robert's  son: 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good-Friday  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast: 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well:  marry,  to  confess. 
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Could  he  get  me?    Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it: 
We  know  his  handiwork:  therefore,  good  mother, 
To  whom  am  I  beholding  for  these  limbs  ? 
Sir  Robert  never  holpf  to  make  this  leg.  240 

Lady  F.     Hast  thou  conspired  with  thy  bro- 
ther too,  tHelped. 
That  for  thine  own  gain  shouldst  defend  mine 

honour  ? 
What  means    this    scorn,   thou   most  untoward 
knave  ? 

Bast.     Knight,  knight,  good  mother,  Basilisco- 
like. 
What!    I  am  dubb'd!    I  have  it  on  my  shoulder. 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  Sir  Robert's  son; 
I  have  disclaim 'd  Sir  Robert  and  my  land; 
Legitimation,  name  and  all  is  gone: 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father; 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope:  who  was  it,  mother? 

Lady  F.     Hast    thou  denied    thyself   a   Faul- 
conbridge?  251 

Bast.     As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 

Lady  F.     King  Richard  Cceur-de-lion  was  thy 
father: 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seduced 
To  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed: 
Heaven  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge! 
Thou  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence, 
Which  was  so  strongly  urged  past  my  defence. 

Bast.     Now,  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again. 
Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  father.  260 

Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth, 
And  so  doth  yours;  your  fault  w^as  not  your  folly: 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose,^ 
Subjedled  tribute  to  commanding  love,      ^Disposal. 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  aweless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight, 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.     Ay,  my  mother, 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father!  270 
Who  lives  and  dares  but  say  thou  didst  not  well 
When  I  was  got,  I'll  send  his  soul  to  hell. 
Come,  lady,  I  will  show  thee  to  my  kin; 
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And  they  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot, 
If  thou  hadst  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  sin: 
Who  says  it  was,  he  lies;  I  say  'twas  not. 

{Exeunt, 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.    France.    Before  Angiers. 

Enter  Austria  and  forces,  d-nims,  etc.  on  one 
side:  on  the  other  King  Phiup  of  France  and 
his  power;  LEWIS,  Arthur,  Constance  and 
attendants. 

Lew.     Before  Angiers  well  met,  brave  Austria. 
Arthur,  that  great  forerunner  of  thy  blood, 
Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  heart 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 
By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave: 
And  for  amends  to  his  posterity, 
At  our  importance*  hither  is  he  come,  ^importunity. 
To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf, 
And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 
Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John:  10 

Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 

Arth.     God   shall   forgive   you  Coeur-de-lion's 
death 
The  rather  that  3^ou  give  his  offspring  life, 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war: 
I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand. 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love: 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Angiers,  duke. 

Lew.     A  noble  boy!    Who  would  not  do  thee 
right? 

Aust.     Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss, 
As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love,  20 

That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return, 
Till  Angiers  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-faced  shore, 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides. 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders, 
Even  till  that  England,  hedged  in  with  the  main, 
That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes, 
Even  till  that  utmost  corner  of  the  west 
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Salute  thee  for  her  king:  till  then,  fair  boy,        30 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Const.     O,  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's 

thanks, 
Till  your  strong   hand  shall  help  to   give   him 

strength 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love! 
Aust.    The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs  that  lift 

their  swords 
In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war. 
K.  Phi.     Well  then,  to  work:  our  cannon  shall 

be  bent 
Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town. 
Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline, 
To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages:  40 

We'll  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones. 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's  blood,  . 
But  we  will  make  it  subjecSl  to  this  boy. 

Const.     Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy. 
Lest  unadvised  you  stain  your  swords  with  blood: 
My  Lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace  which  here  we  urge  in  war, 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed. 

Enter  Chatii^lon. 

K.  Phi.     A  wonder,  lady!  lo,  upon  thy  wish. 
Our  messenger  Chatillon  is  arrived!  51 

What  England  says,  say  briefl}^  gentle  lord; 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee;  Chatillon,  speak. 

Chat.     Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry 
siege 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands, 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms:  the  adverse  winds, 
Whose  leisure  I  have  stay'd,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I ; 
His  marches  are  expedient^  to  this  town,  *swifl.  60 
His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen. 
An  Ate,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife; 
With  her  her  niece,  the  Lady  Blanch  of  Spain; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king's  deceased; 
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And  all  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land, 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries,!  fvolunteers. 
With  ladies'  faces  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens, 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here:  71 

In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 
To  do  offence  and  scathj  in  Christendom,    tinjut-y. 

{^Drum  beats. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 
Cuts  off  more  circumstance  :§  they  are  at  hand, 
To  parley  or  to  fight;  therefore  prepare.  |Argument. 

K.  Phi.     How  much  unlook'd  for  is  this  expe- 
dition ! 

Aust.     By  how  much  unexpedled,  by  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence;  81 

For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion : 
Let  them  be  welcome  then;  we  are  prepared. 

Enter  King  John,  Eunor,  Bi^anch,  the 
Bastard,  Lords,  and  forces. 

K.John.     Peace   be    to    France,   if  France  in 
peace  permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own; 
If  not,  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven, 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  corredl 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beats  His  peace  to 
heaven. 

K.  Phi.    Peace    be  to  England,    if    that  war 
return 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace. 
England  we  love;  and  for  that  England's  sake  91 
With  burden  of  our  armour  here  we  sweat. 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far, 
That  thou  hast  under-wrought  his  lawful  king. 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity. 
Out-faced  infant  state  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffrey's  face; 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  his: 
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This  little  abstradl  doth  contain  that  large        loi 
Which  died  in  Geffrej^,  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Geflfrey  was  thy  elder  brother  born, 
And  this  his  son;  England  was  Geffrey's  right 
And  this  is  Geffrey's:  in  the  name  of  God 
How  comes  it  then  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king, 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat, 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest? 

K.John.     From   whom   hast    thou    this  great 
commission,  France,  no 

To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles  ? 

K.  Phi.     From  that  supernal  judge,  that  stirs 
good  thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right: 
That  judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy: 
Under  whose  warrant  I  impeach  thy  wrong 
And  by  whose  help  I  mean  to  chastise  it. 

K.  John.     Alack,  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 

K.  Phi.     Excuse;  it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 

Eli.     Who  is  it  thou  dost  call  usurper,  France  ? 

Const.     Let  me  make  answer;  thy  usurping  son. 

Eli.     Out,  insolent!  thy  bastard  shall  be  king, 
That    thou    mayst   be  a  queen,   and  check  the 
world! 

Const.     My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband;  and  this  boy 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey 
Than  thou  and  John  in  manners;  being  as  like 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  bastard!     By  my  soul,  I  think 
His  father  never  was  so  true  begot:  130 

It  cannot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother. 

Eli.     There's  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots 
thy  father. 

Const.     There's    a  good    grandam,   boy,    that 
would  blot  thee. 

Aust.     Peace! 

Bast.  Hear  the  crier. 

Aust.  What  the  devil  art  thou  ? 

Bast.    One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you, 
An  a'  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone: 
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You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes, 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard: 
I'll  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right; 
Sirrah,  lookto't;  i'  faith,  I  will,  i'  faith.  140 

Blanch,     O,  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe! 

Bast.     It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him 
As  great  Alcides'  shows  upon  an  ass: 
But,  ass,  I'll  take  that  burthen  from  your  back, 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 

Aust.     What  cracker^  is  this  same  that  deafs 

our  ears  *Boaster. 

With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ? 
K.  Phi.     lyCwis,  determine   what  we  shall   do 

straight. 
Lew.     Women   and  fools,  break  off  your  con- 
ference. 150 
King  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all; 
England  and  Ireland,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine, 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee: 
Wilt  thou  resign  them  and  lay  down  thy  arms  ? 
K.  John.     My  life  as  soon:   I    do  defy  thee, 
France. 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand; 
And  out  of  my  dear  love  I'll  give  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win: 
Submit  thee,  boy. 
Eli.                      Come  to  thy  grandam,  child. 
Const.     Do,  child,  go  to  it  grandam,  child;     160 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it  grandam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig: 
There's  a  good  grandam. 

Arth.  Good  my  mother,  peace ! 

I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave: 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil^  that's  made  forme.  *stir. 
Eli.     His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he 

weeps. 
Const.     Now  shame  upon    you,    whether    she 
does  or  no! 
His    grandam's  wrongs,    and   not    his  mother's 

shames, 
Draws  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor 
eyes, 
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Which  heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee;      170 
Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  heaven   shall  be 

bribed 
To  do  him  justice  and  revenge  on  you. 

Eli.    Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and 
earth! 

Const.    Thou  monstrous  injurer  of  heaven  and 
earth ! 
Call  not  me  slanderer;  thou  and  thine  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties  and  rights 
Of  this  oppressed  boy:  this  is  thy  eld'st  son's  son, 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee: 
Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child; 
The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him,  180 

Being  but  the  second  generation 
Removed  from  thy  sin-conceiving  womb. 

K.  John.     Bedlam,  have  done. 

Const.  I  have  but  this  to  say, 

That  he  is  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin, 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue,  plagued  for  her 
And  with  her  plague;  her  sin  his  injury, 
Her  injury  the  beadle  to  her  sin. 
All  punish' d  in  the  person  of  this  child. 
And  all  for  her;  a  plague  upon  her!  190 

Eli.     Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 

Const.    Ay,  who  doubts  that  ?  a  will !  a  wicked 
will; 
A  woman's  will;  a  canker'd  grandam's  will! 

K.  Phi.     Peace,  lady!  pause,  or  be  more  tem- 
perate: 
It  ill  beseems  this  presence  to  cry  aim^ 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions.  *to  encourage. 

Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Anglers:  let  us  hear  them  speak 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's.      200 
Trumpet  sounds.     Enter   certain    Citizens    upon 
the  walls. 

First  at.     Who  is  it  that  hath  warn'd  us  to 
the  walls  ? 

K.  Phi.     'Tis  France,  for  England. 

K.  John.  England,  for  itself. 
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You  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  subjecfts, — 
K.  Phi.     You  loving  men  of  Angiers,  Arthur's 
subje(5ls, 

Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle — ^ 
K.  John.     For  our  advantage;    therefore    hear 

us  first.  ^Conference. 

These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospe(5t  of  your  town, 
Have  hither  march' d  to  your  endamagement: 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath,    210 
And  ready  mounted  are  they  to  spit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls: 
All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege 
And  merciless  proceeding  by  these  French 
Confronts  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates; 
And  but  for  our  approach  those  sleeping  stones, 
That  as  a  waist  doth  girdle  you  about. 
By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordinance 
By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havoc  made      220 
For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 
But  on  the  sight  of  us  your  lawful  king. 
Who  painfully  with  much  expedient  march 
Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  j^our  gates, 
To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threatened  cheeks. 
Behold,  the  French  amazed  vouchsafe  a  parle; 
And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp'd  in  fire, 
To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls, 
They  shoot  but  calm  words  folded  up  in  smoke. 
To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears:  230 

Which  trust  accordingly  kind  citizens. 
And  let  us  in,  your  king,  whose  labour' d  spirits, 
Forwearied^  in  this  adlion  of  swift  speed, 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 
K.  Phi.     When  I  have  said,  make  answer  to  us 
both.  *Exhausted. 

Lo,  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protedlion 
Is  most  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantagenet, 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man, 
And  king  o'er  him  and  all  that  he  enjoys:         240 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town. 
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Being  no  further  enemy  to  you 

Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal 

In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child 

Religiously  provokes.     Be  pleased  then 

To  pay  that  duty  which  you  truly  owe 

To  him  that  owes  it,  namely  this  young  prince: 

And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear, 

Save  in  aspedl,  hath  all  offence  seal'd  up;  250 

Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 

Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven; 

And  with  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retire, 

With  unhack'd  swords  and  helmets  all  unbruised, 

We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again 

Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town, 

And  leave  your  children,  wives  and  you  in  peace. 

But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer, 

'Tis  not  the  roundure*  of  your  old-faced  walls 

Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war,        260 

Though  all  these  English  and  their  discipline 

Were  harbour' d  in  their  rude  circumference. 

Then  tell  us,  shall  your  city  call  us  lord, 

In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challenged  it  '^ 

Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage 

And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ?      *Enciosure. 

First  Cit.     In  brief,  we  are  the  king  of  Eng- 
land's subje(5ls: 
For  him,  and  m  his  right,  we  hold  this  town. 

K.  John.     Acknowledge  then  the  king,  and  let 
me  in. 

First  Cit.     That  can  we  not;  but  he  that  proves 
the  king,  270 

To  him  will  we  prove  loyal:  till  that  time 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 

K.  John.     Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove 
the  king  ? 
And  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses. 
Twice    fifteen    thousand    hearts    of    England's 
breed, — 

Bast.     Bastards,  and  else. 

K.John.     To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 

K.  Phi.     As  many  and  as  well-born  bloods  as 
those, — 

Bast.     Some  bastards  too. 
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K.  Phi.     Stand   in   his   face  to  contradi<fl   his 
claim.  280 

First  at.     Till   you  compound  whose  right  is 
worthiest, 
We  for  the  worthiest  hold  the  right  from  both. 
K.  John.    Then  God  forgive  the  sin  of  all  those 
souls 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence, 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  shall  fleet, 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king! 
K.  Phi.    Amen,  amen!    Mount,  chevaliers!  to 

arms! 
Bast.    Saint  George,  that  swinged  the  dragon, 
and  e'er  since 
Sits  on  his  horse  back  at  mine  hostess'  door, 
Teach  us  some  fence!     {To  Aust.']    Sirrah,  were  I 
at  home,  290 

At  your  den,  sirrah,  with  your  lioness, 
I  would  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide. 
And  make  a  monster  of  you. 
Aust.  Peace!  no  more. 

Bast.     O,  tremble,  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar. 
K.John.     Up  higher  to  the  plain;  where  we'll 
set  forth 
In  best  appointment  all  our  regiments. 
Bast.     Speed  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the 

field. 
K.  Phi.     It  shall  be  so;  and  at  the  other  hill 
Command  the  rest  to  stand.     God  and  our  right! 

\_Exeunt. 

Here  ajter  excursions,  enter  the  Herald  of 
France,  with  trumpets,  to  the  gates. 

F.  Her.    You  men  of  Anglers,  open  wide  your 
gates,  300 

And  let  young  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  in, 
Who  by  the  hand  of  France  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother. 
Whose  sons  lie  scattered  on  the  bleeding  ground; 
Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies. 
Coldly  embracing  the  discolour' d  earth; 
And  vi(5lor3^  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French, 
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Wlio  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  display' d, 

To  enter  conquerors  and  to  proclaim  310 

Arthur  of  Bretagne  England's  king  and  yours. 

Enter  English  Herald,  with  trumpet. 

E.  Her.     Rejoice,   you  men   of  Anglers,   ring 
your  bells; 

King  John,  your  king  and  England's,  doth  ap- 
proach, 

Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day: 

Theirarmours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silver-bright, 

Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood; 

There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  EnglivSh  crest 

That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France ; 

Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands 

That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march'd  forth; 

And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come        321 

Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands, 

Dyed  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes: 

Open  your  gates  and  give  the  vi(5lors  way. 
First  at.     Heralds,    from  off   our  towers  we 
might  behold. 

From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 

Of  both  your  armies ;  whose  equality 

By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured: 

Blood  hath  bought  blood  and  blows  have  answer' d 
blows ; 

-Strength  match' d  with  strength,  and  power  con- 
fronted power:  330 

Both  are  alike;  and  both  alike  we  like. 

One  must   prove  greatest:   while  they  weigh  so 
even. 

We  hold  our  town  for  neither,  yet  for  both. 

Re-enter  the  two  Kings,  with  their  powers, 
severally. 

K.  John.     France,  hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to 
cast  away  ? 
Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on  ? 
Whose  passage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment. 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel  and  o'erswell 
With  course  disturb' d  even  thy  confining  shores, 
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Unless  thou  let  his  silver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean.  340 

K.  Phi.     England,  thou  hast   not   saved  one 

drop  of  blood, 
In  this  not  trial,  more  than  we  of  France; 
Rather,  lost  more.     And  by  this  hand  I  swear, 
That  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks, 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just-borne  arms. 
We'll  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms 

we  bear. 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead, 
Gracing  the  scroll  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Bast.  Ha,  majesty!  how  high  thy  glory  towers. 
When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire!  351 
O,   now  doth  Death  line  his  dead  chaps  with 

steel  ; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs; 
And  now  he  feavSts,  mousing  the  flesh  of  men, 
In  undetermined  differences  of  kings. 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry,  '  havoc!'  kings;  back  to  the  stained  field. 
You  equal  potents,^  fiery  kindled  spirits !  ^potentates. 
Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm 
The   other's   peace;    till   then,  blows,  blood  and 

death !  360 

K.  John.     Whose  party  do  the  townsmen  yet 

admit  ? 
K.  Phi.    Speak,  citizens,  for  England;  who's 

your  king  ? 
First  at.     The    king    of  England,  when    we 

know  the  king. 
K.  Phi.     Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up 

his  right. 
K.  John.     In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy, 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here, 
Ivord  of  our  presence,  Angiers,  and  of  you. 
First  Cit.     A  greater  power  than  we  denies  all 

this; 
And  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates; 
King'd  of  our  fears,  until  our  fears,  resolved,   371 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purged  and  deposed. 
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Bast.     By  heaven,  these  scroyles*  of  Anglers 

flout  you,  kings,  *Scabby  fellows. 

And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements. 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  industrious  scenes  and  adts  of  death. 
Your  royal  presences  be  ruled  by  me: 
Do  like  the  mutinesf  of  Jerusalem,  fMutineers. 

Be  friends  awhile  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town:     380 
By    east    and    west    let    France    and     England 

mount 
Their  battering  cannon  charged  to  the  mouths, 
Till  their  soui-fearingi  clamours  have  brawl' d  down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city: 
I'ld  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades, 
Even  till  unfenced  desolation  jsoui-terrifying. 

Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar^  air.    gcommon. 
That  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths. 
And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again; 
Turn  face  to  face  and  bloody  point  to  point;      390 
Then,  in  a  moment,  Fortune  shall  cull  forth 
Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion. 
To  whom  in  favour  she  shall  give  the  day. 
And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  vi(5tory. 
How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  states? 
Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  ? 
K.  John.     Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above 

our  heads, 
I  like  it  well.     France,  shall  we  knit  our  powers 
And  lay  this  Anglers  even  with  the  ground; 
Then  after  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  it  ?  400 

Bast.     An  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king. 
Being  wrong' d  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town, 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls; 
And  when  that  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground, 
Why  then  defy  each  other,  and  pell-mell 
Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven  or  hell. 
K.  Phi.     Let   it  be  so.      Say,  where  will  you 

assault  ? 
K.   John.      We   from  the  west   will   send  de- 

strudtion 
Into  this  city's  bosom.  410 
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Aust.     I  from  the  north. 

K,  Phi.  Our  thunder  from  the  south 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Bast.     O   prudent   discipline!     From   north  to 
south: 
Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth: 
I'll  stir  them  to  it.     Come,  away,  away! 

First  at.      Hear  us,  great   kings:    vouchsafe 
awhile  to  stay. 
And  I  shall  show  you  peace  and  fair-faced  league; 
Win  you  this  city  without  stroke  or  wound ; 
Rescue  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds. 
That  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field:  420 

Persever^  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 

K.  John.     Speak  on  with  favour;  we  are  bent  to 
hear.  *Persevere. 

First  at.    That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the 

Lady  Blanch, 
Is  niece  to  England:  look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin  and  that  lovely  maid: 
If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty. 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth,        430 
Whose    veins    bound   richer   blood   than    Lady 

Blanch  ? 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth. 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete: 
If  not  complete  of,  say  he  is  not  she; 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want, 
If  want  it  be  not  that  she  is  not  he: 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man. 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  she; 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence. 
Whose  fulness  of  perfec5lion  lies  in  him.  440 

O,  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join. 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in ; 
And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made 

one. 
Two  such  controlling  bounds  shall  you  be,  kings, 
To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 
This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can 
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To  our  fast-closed  gates;  for  at  this  match, 
With  swifter  spleen*  than  powder  can  enforce, 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope, 
And  give  you  entrance:  but  without  this  match, 
The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf,      *Haste.    451 
Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 
More  free  from  motion,  no,  not  Death  himself 
In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory, 
As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

Bast.  Here's  a  stay*  *check. 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  Death 
Out  of  his  rags!    Here's  a  large  mouth,  indeed. 
That  spits  forth  death  and  mountains,  rocks  ajid 

seas, 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs!  460 

What  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  blood  ? 
He  speaks   plain  cannon   fire,  and  smoke  and 

bounce; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue: 
Our  ears  are  cudgell'd;  not  a  word  of  his 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France: 
Zounds!    I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words 
Since  I  first  call'd  my  brother's  father  dad. 

Eli.    Son,  list  to  this  conjunction,  make  this 
match; 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough : 
For  by  this  knot  thou  shalt  so  surely  tie  470 

Thy  now  unsured  assurance  to  the  crown, 
That  yon  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe 
The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit. 
I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France; 
Mark,  how  they  whisper:  urge  them  while  their 

souls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition, 
Lest  zeal,  now  melted  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity  and  remorse, 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

First  Cit.     Why  answer  not  the  double  majes- 
ties 480 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threaten 'd  town? 

K.  Phi.     Speak   England  first,  that  hath  been 
forward  first 
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To  speak  unto  this  city:  what  say  you  ? 

K.   John.      If  that    the    Dauphin    there,   thy 
I)rincely  son, 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read  *I  love,' 
Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen: 
For  Anjou  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poi(5tiers, 
And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea. 
Except  this  city  now  by  us  besieged. 
Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity,  490 

Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed  and  make  her  rich 
In  titles,  honours  and  promotions, 
As  she  in  beauty,  education,  blood, 
Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world. 

K.  Phi.     What  say'vSt  thou,  boy  ?    look  in  the 
lady's  face. 

Lew.     I  do,  my  lord;  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle, 
The  shadow  of  myself  form'd  in  her  eye; 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son, 
Becomes  a  sun  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow:  500 
I  do  protest  I  never  loved  myself 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye. 

[  Whispers  with  Blanch. 
Bast.     Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye! 

Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow! 
And  quarter'd  in  her  heart!  he  doth  espy 

Himself  love's  traitor:  this  is  pity  now, 
That,   hang'd  and  drawn   and   quarter' d,   there 

should  be 
In  such  a  love  so  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

Blanch.     My   uncle's  will    in    this   respedl    is 
mine:  510 

If  he  see  aught  in  you  that  makes  him  like. 
That  any  thing  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will; 
Or  if  you  will,  to  speak  more  properly, 
I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 
Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord. 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love. 
Than  this;  that  nothing  do  I  see  in  you. 
Though  churlish  thoughts  themselves  should  be 
your  judge, 
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That  I  can  find  should  merit  any  hate.  520 

K.  John.    What  say  these  young  ones  ?    What 
say  you,  my  niece  ? 

Blanch.    That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still  to  do 
What  you  in  wisdom  still  vouchsafe  to  say. 

K.  John.     Speak    then,   prince    Dauphin;    can 
you  love  this  lady  ? 

Lew.     Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  love; 
For  I  do  love  her  most  unfeignedly. 

K.  John.     Then   do   I  give  Volquessen,   Tou- 
raine,  Maine, 
Poidliers  and  Anjou,  these  five  provinces, 
With  her  to  thee;  and  this  addition  more. 
Full  thirty  thousand  marks  of  English  coin.    530 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleased  withal. 
Command  thy  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 

K.   Phi.     It     likes    us  well;    young     princes^ 
close  your  hands. 

Aust.     And  your  lips  too;  for  I  am  well  assured 
That  I  did  so  when  I  was  first  assured.''^  *Affianced. 

K.  Phi.     Now,   citizens  of  Angiers,  ope  your 
gates, 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made; 
For  at  Saint  Mary's  chapel  presently 
The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  solemnized. 
Is  not  the  Lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ?  540 

I  know  she  is  not,  for  this  match  made  up 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much: 
Where  is  she  and  her  son  ?  tell  me,  who  knows. 

Lew.    She  is  sad  and  passionate^  at  your  high- 
ness' tent.  *Sorrowful. 

K.  Phi.     And,  by  my  faith,  this  league  that 
we  have  made 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure. 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  ?    In  her  right  we  came; 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  turn'd  another  way, 

To  our  own  vantage.^  ^Advantage. 

K.  John.  We  will  heal  up  all;  550 

For  we'll  create  young  Arthur  Duke  of  Bretagne 
And  Earl  of  Richmond;  and  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  of.     Call  the  Lady  Constance; 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
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To  our  solemnity:  I  trust  we  shall, 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will, 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us, 
To  this  unlook'd  for,  unprepared  pomp.  560 

{^Exeunt  all  but  the  Bastard. 
Bast.     Mad  world!    mad   kings!    mad   compo- 
sition ! 
John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole. 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part, 
And    France,  whose   armour  conscience  buckled 

on. 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field 
As  God's  own  soldier,  rounded^  in  the  ear 
With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil, 
That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith, 
That  daily  break-vow,  he  that  wins  of  all, 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids, 
Who,  having  no  external  thing  to  lose  *whispered. 
But  the  word  'maid,'  cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that, 
That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  Commo- 

dity,-)-  tinterest.      573 

Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world, 
The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peisedj  well,  ^Balanced. 
Made  to  run  even  upon  even  ground. 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile-drawing  bias, 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  Commodity, 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency, 
From  all  diredlion,  purpose,  course,  intent:       580 
And  this  same  bias,  this  Commodity, 
This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word, 
Clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 
Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determined  aid, 
From  a  resolved  and  honourable  war, 
To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace. 
And  why  rail  I  on  this  Commodit5'^  ? 
But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet: 
Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand. 
When  his  fair  angels|  would  salute  my  palm ;  gcoins. 
But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet,  591 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 
Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail 
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And  say  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich ; 

And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be 

To  say  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary. 

Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity, 

Gain,  be  my  lord,  for  I  will  worship  thee.     {Exit 

ACT  III. 
Scene  I.     The  French  King's  pavilion. 
Enter  Constance,  Arthur,  and  Salisbury. 

Consr.     Gone  to   be  married!  gone  to  swear  a 
peace ! 
False  bloodto  false  blood  join' d!  gone  to  be  friends! 
Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch,  and  Blanch  those  pro- 
vinces ? 
It  is  not  so;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard; 
Be  well  advised,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again: 
It  cannot  be;  thou  dost  but  say  'tis  so: 
I  trust  I  may  not  trust  thee;  for  thy  word 
Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man: 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man; 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary.  lo 

Thou  shalt  be  punish' d  for  thus  frighting  me. 
For  I  am  sick  and  capable  of  fears. 
Oppress' d  with  wrongs  and  therefore  full  of  fears, 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subjedl  to  fears, 
A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears; 
And  though  thou  now  confess  thou  didst  but  jest. 
With  my  vex'd  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  } 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ?  20 

What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum, 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 
Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words? 
Then  speak  again ;  not  all  thy  former  tale. 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

Sal.     As  true  as  I  believe  you  think  them  false 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 

Const.     O,  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  sor- 
row. 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die,      30 
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And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so 

As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men 

Which  in  the  very  meeting  fall  and  die. 

Lewis  marry  Blanch !    O  boy,  then  where  art  thou  ? 

France  friend  with  England,  what  becomes  of  me  ? 

Fellow,  be  gone:  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight: 

This  new^s  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

SaL     What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done, 
But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done  ? 

Const.     Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it.  41 

Arth.     I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content. 

Const.     If  thou,  that  bid'st  me  be  content,  wert 
grim. 
Ugly  and  slanderous  to  thy  mother's  womb, 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless^  stains, 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious, *unsightiy. 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles  and  e3'e-ofrending  marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content. 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee,  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth  nor  deserve  a  crown.       50 
But  thou  art  fair,  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy. 
Nature  and  Fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great: 
Of  Nature's  gifts  thou  mayst  with  lilies  boast 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose.     But  Fortune,  O, 
She  is  corrupted,  changed  and  won  from  thee; 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John, 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck 'd  on  France 
To  tread  down  fair  respedl  of  sovereignty, 
And  made  his  maje.sty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  baw^d  to  Fortune  and  King  John,       60 
That  strumpet  Fortune,  that  usurping  John! 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn .? 
Envenom  him  with  words,  or  get  thee  gone 
And  leave  those  woes  alone  which  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  under-bear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 

Const.     Thou  mayst,  thou  shalt;  1  will  not  go 
with  thee: 
I  will  instrudt  my  sorrows  to  be  proud; 
For  grief  is  proud  and  makes  his  owner  stoop. 
To  me  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief  70 
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Let  kings  assemble;  for  my  griefs  so  great 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up:  here  I  and  sorrows  sit; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 

{Seats  herself  on  the  ground. 

Enter  Ki-NGjoui^y  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Blanch, 
Elinor,  the  Bastard,  Austria,  a?td  Attend- 
ants. 

TsT.  Pht\    'Tis   true,    fair   daughter;    and   this 
blessed  day 
Ever  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival: 
To  solemnize  this  day  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course  and  plays  the  alchemist. 
Turning  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold:        80 
The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday. 

Const.    A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holy  day! 

[J^ishig. 
What  hath  this  day  deserved  ?  what  hath  it  done, 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides  in  the  calendar  ? 
Nay,  rather  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week. 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury. 
Or,  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray  that  their  burthens  may  not  fall  this  day,  90 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  cross' d: 
But  on  this  day  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck; 
No  bargains  break  that  are  not  this  day  made: 
This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end, 
Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change! 

A".  Phi.     By  heaven,  lady,  you  shall  nave  no 
cause 
To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day: 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majesty  ? 

Const.     You  have  beguiled  me  with  a  counter- 
feit 
Resembling   majesty,  which,  being  touch'd  and 
tried,  loo 

Proves  valueless:  you  are  forsworn,  forsworn; 
You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood, 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours: 
The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war 
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Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace, 

And  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league. 

Arm,  arm,  you   heavens,  against  these  perjured 

kings! 
A  widow  cries;  be  husband  to  me,  heavens! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  in  peace;  but,  ere  sunset,        no 
Set  armed  discord  'twixt  these  perjured  kings! 
Hear  me,  O,  hear  me! 
Aust.  Lady  Constance,  peace! 

Const.     War!   war!  no  peace!   peace   is  to  me 

a  war. 
O  Lymoges!  O  Austria!  thou  dost  shame 
That  bloody  spoil:  thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou 

coward ! 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side! 
Thou  Fortune's  champion  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety!  thou  art  perjured  too,      120 
And   soothest   up   greatness.     What   a  fool   art 

thou, 
A  ramping  fool,  to  brag  and  stamp  and  swear 
Upon  my  party!    Thou  cold-blooded  slave, 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side, 
Been  sworn  mj'-  soldier,  bidding  me  depend 
ITpon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune  and  thy  strength, 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide!  doff  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calf  s-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 
Aust.     O,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words 

to  me!  130 

Bast.     And  hang  a  calf  s-skin  on  those  recreant 

limbs. 
Aust.     Thou  darest  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy 

life. 
Bast.     And  hang  a  calf  s-skin  on  those  recreant 

limbs. 
K.John.     We  like   not   this;  thou  dost  forget 

thyself. 

Enter  Pandulph. 

K.  Phi.     Here   comes   the  holy  legate  of  the 
pope. 
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Pand.    Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven! 
To  thee,  King  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
I  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal, 
And  from  Pope  Innocent  the  legate  here, 
Do  in  his  name  religiously  demand  140 

Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother, 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn;  and  force  perforce 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
This,  in  our  foresaid  holy  father's  name, 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

K.  John.    What  earthy  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  1 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy  and  ridiculous,  150 

To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England 
Add  thus  much  more,  that  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toU^  in  our  dominions;       *ExacttolL 
But  as  we,  under  heaven,  are  supreme  head, 
So  under  Him  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold, 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand: 
So  tell  the  pope,  all  reverence  set  apart 
To  him  and  his  usurp' d  authority.  160 

K.  Phi.     Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme 
in  this. 

K.  John.     Though   you  and  all  the  kings   of 
Christendom 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out; 
And  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust, 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man, 
Who  in  that  sale  sells  pardon  from  himself. 
Though  you  and  all  the  rest  so  grossly  led 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish. 
Yet  I  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose  170 

Against  the  pope  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

Pand.    Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  have, 
Thou  shalt  stand  cursed  and  excommunicate: 
And  blessed  shall  he  be  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic; 
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And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  call'd, 
Canonized  and  worshipp'd  as  a  saint, 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Const.  O,  lawful  let  it  be 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile!  180 
Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou  amen 
To  my  keen  curses;  for  without  my  wrong- 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him  right. 

Pand.     There's    law   and    warrant,    lady,    for 
my  curse. 

Co7ist.     And  for  mine  too:  when   law  can   do 
no  right, 
Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong: 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here. 
For  he  that  holds  his  kingdom  holds  the  law; 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfedl  wrong, 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ?    190 

Pa7id.     Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse. 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic; 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head, 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 

Eli.     Look'st  thou  pale,  France?  do  not  let  go 
thy  hand. 

Const.     Look  to  that,    devil;  lest   that  France 
repent. 
And  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  lose  a  soul. 

Aust.     King  Philip,  listen  to  the  cardinal. 

Bast.     And  hang  a  calf's-skin  on  his  recreant 
limbs. 

Aust.     Well,  ruffian,  I  must  pocket  up  these 
wrongs,  200 

Because — 

Bast.     Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them. 

K.  John.     Philip,    what    say'st    thou    to    the 
cardinal  ? 

Const.     What  should  he  say,  but  as  the  car- 
dinal ? 

Lew.     Bethink  you,  father;  for  the  difference 
Is  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome, 
Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend: 
Forego  the  easier. 
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Blanch.  That's  the  curse  of  Rome. 

Const.     O   Lewis,  stand  fast!  the  devil  tempts 
thee  here 
In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride. 
Blanch.    The  Lady  Constance  speaks  not  from 
her  faith,  210 

But  from  her  need. 

Const.  O,  if  thou  grant  my  need, 

Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith, 
That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle, 
That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need. 
O    then,     tread     down     my    need,     and     faith 

mounts  up; 
Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down! 
K.  Joh7i.     The  king  is  moved,    and   answers 

not  to  this. 
Const.     O,  be  removed  from  him,  and  answer 

well! 
Aust.     Do   so.   King   Philip;    hang    no    more 

in  doubt. 
Bast.     Hang  nothing   but  a  calf's-skin,  most 
sweet  lout.  220 

K.  Phi.     I  am  perplex' d,  and  know  not  what 

to  say. 
Pand.     What  canst  thou  say  but  will  perplex 
thee  more. 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate  and  cursed  ? 
K.  Phi.      Good  reverend  father,  make  my  per- 
son yours, 
And  tell  me  how  you  would  bestow  yourself. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit, 
And  the  conjuncflion  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows; 
The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words  230 
Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love 
Between  our  kingdoms  and  our  royal  selves. 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before. 
No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands 
To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace. 
Heaven  knows,  they  were  besmear' d  and  over- 
stain 'd 
With  slaughter's  pencil,  where  revenge  did  paint 
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The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings: 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purged  of  blood, 
So  newly  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both,         240 
Unyoke  this  seizure  and  this  kind  regreet  ?^ 
Play  fast  and   loose  with    faith?    so    jest    with 

heaven,  *Salutation. 

Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves, 
As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm, 
Unswear  faith  sworn,  and  on  the  marriage-bed 
Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host, 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 
Of  true  sincerity  ?     O,  holy  sir, 
My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so ! 
Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose         250 
Some  gentle  order;  and  then  we  shall  be  blest 
To  do  your  pleasure  and  continue  friends. 

Pand.     All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless, 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore  to  arms!  be  champion  of  our  church. 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  chafed  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth,  260 

Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost 
hold. 

K.   Phi.     I    may   disjoin    my  hand,    but    not 
my  faith. 

Pand.    So  makest  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith ; 
And  like  a  civil  war  set'st  oath  to  oath,  ' 
Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.     O,  let  thy  vow 
First  made  to  heaven,  first  be  to  heaven  perform' d. 
That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church ! 
What  since  thou  sworest  is  sworn  against  thyself 
And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself. 
For  that  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss      270 
Is  not  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done. 
And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill, 
The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it: 
The  better  adl  of  purposes  mistook 
Is  to  mistake  again ;  though  indirect. 
Yet  indiredlion  thereby  grows  dire(5l. 
And  falsehood  falsehood  cures,  as  fire  cools  fire 
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Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new-bum' d. 
It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept; 
But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion,  280 

By  what  thou  swear' st  against  the   thing  thou 

swear' st, 
And  makest  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 
Against  an  oath:  fthe  truth  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swears  only  not  to  be  forsworn ; 
Else  w^hat  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear! 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn ; 
And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear. 
Therefore  thy  later  vows  against  thy  first 
Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself; 
And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make       290 
Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 
Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions: 
Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in, 
If  thou  vouchsafe  them.     But  if  not,  then  know 
The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee 
So  heavy  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  off, 
But  in  despair  die  under  their  black  weight. 

Aust.     Rebellion,  flat  rebellion! 

Bast.  Will'tnotbe? 

Will  not  a  calf 's-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine.? 

Lew.    Father,  to  arms ! 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding-day  ?  300 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married  ? 
What,  shall  our  feast  be  kept  with  slaughter' d  men  ? 
Shall  braying  trumpets  and  loud  churlish  drums, 
Clamours  of  hell,  be  measures  to  our  pomp? 
O  husband,  hear  me!  ay,  alack,  how  new 
Is  husband  in  my  mouth!  even  for  that  name, 
Which   till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pro- 
nounce. 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  uncle. 

Const.  O,  upon  my  knee. 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee,     310 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Forethought  by  heaven ! 

Blanch.     Now  shall  I  see  thy  love:  what  mo- 
tive may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife .? 
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Const.    That  whicli  upholdeth  him  that  thee 
upholds, 
His  honour:  O,  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  hon- 
our! 
Lew.    I  muse  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cold. 
When  such  profound  respedts  do  pull  you  on. 
Pajid.     I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 
K.  Phi.    Thou  shalt  not  need.     England,  I  will 
fall  from  thee.  320 

Const.    O  fair  return  of  banish'd  majesty! 
Eli.     O  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy ! 
K.John.     France,    thou   shalt   rue   this   hour 

within  this  hour. 
Bast.     Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sex- 
ton Time, 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 
Blanch.     The  sun's  o'ercast   with   blood:    fair 
day,  adieu! 
Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  ? 
I  am  with  both:  each  army  hath  a  hand; 
And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both, 
They  whirl  asunder  and  dismember  me.  330 

Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  mayst  win; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  mayst  lose; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine; 
Grandam,  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive: 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose; 
Assured  loss  before  the  match  be  play'd. 
Lew,     Lady,  with  me,  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 
Blanch.    There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there 

my  life  dies. 
K.  John.     Cousin,  go  draw  our  puissance*  to- 
gether. *Force.     [Exit  Bastard. 
France,  I  am  bum'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath;  340 
A  rage  whose  heat  hath  this  condition, 
That  nothing  can  allay,  i^othing  but  blood, 
The  blood,  and  dearest -valued  blood,  of  France. 
K.  Phi.    Thy  rage  shall  burn  thee  up,  and  thou 
shalt  turn 
To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire: 
Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 
K.John.     No  more  than  he  that  threats.    To 
arms  let's  hie!  \ Exeunt^ 
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Scene  II.     The  same.    Plains  near  Anglers. 

Alarums^  excursions.    Enter  the  Bastard,  with 
Austria's  head. 

Bast.     Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  won- 
drous hot; 
Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky 
And  pours  down  mischief.  Austria's  head  lie  there, 
While  Philip  breathes. 

Enter  King  John,  Arthur,  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.     Hubert,  keep  this  boy.     Philip,  make 
up: 
My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent, 
And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

Bast.  IVIy  lord,  I  rescued  her; 

Her  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not: 
But  on,  my  liege;  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end.  {^Exeunt. 

Scene  III.     The  same. 

Alarums^  excursions,  r^Jreat.  Enter  King  John, 
Elinor,  Arthur,  the  Bastard,  Hubert,  and 
Lord£. 

K.  John.  \To  Elinor']  So  shall  it  be;  your  grace 
shall  stay  behind 
So  strongly  guarded.     [71?  Arthur'^  Cousin,  look 

not  sad: 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee;  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was. 
Arth.     O,  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with 

grief ! 
K.  Johji.     \^To  the  Bastard]     Cousin,  away  for 
England!  haste  before: 
And,  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  imprisoned  angels*        »coins. 
Set  at  liberty:  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon:  lo 

Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  force. 
Bast.     Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive 
me  back, 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on . 
I  leave  your  highness.     Grarndam,  I  will  pray, 
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If  ever  I  remember  to  be  boly, 

For  your  fair  safety;  so,  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Eli.     Farewell,  gentle  cousin. 

K.  John.  Coz,  farewell.     \^Exit  Bastard. 

Eli.     Come  hither,  little  Kinsman;  hark,  a  word. 

K.John.     Come  hither,  Hubert.     O  my  gentle 
Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much!  within  this  wall  of  flesh      20 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love: 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
lyives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thing  to  say, 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  ashamed 
To  say  what  good  respedt  I  have  of  thee. 

Hub.     I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty. 

K.John.     Good  friend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to 

say  so  yet,  30 

But  thou  shalt  have;   and  creep  time  ne'er  so 

slow, 
Yet  it  shall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say,  but  let  it  go: 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Is  all  too  wanton  and  too  full  of  gawds 
To  give  me  audience:  if  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night; 
If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand, 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs,     41 
Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy, 
Had  baked  thy  blood  and  made  it  heavy-thick. 
Which  else  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins, 
Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes, 
Or  if  that  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eyes. 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone,  50 

Without  eyes,  ears  and  harmful  sound  of  words; 
Then,  in  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts: 
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But,  ah,  I  will  not!  yet  I  love  thee  well; 

And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  thou  lovest  me  well. 

Hub.     So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake, 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjundl  to  my  a(5l 
By  heaven,  I  would  do  it. 

K.  John.  Do  not  I  know  thou  wouldst  'i 

Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On    yon    young   boy:    I'll   tell   thee   what,    my 
friend,  60 

He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way; 
And  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  lies  before  me:  dost  thou  understand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub.  And  I'll  keep  him  so, 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Death. 

Hub.     My  lord  ? 

K.  John.  A  grave. 

Hub.  He  shall  not  live. 

K.John.  Enough. 

I  could  be  merry  now.     Hubert,  I  love  thee; 
Well,  I'll  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee: 
Remember.     Madam,  fare  you  well: 
I'll  send  those  powers  o'er  to  your  majesty.         70 

Eli.     My  blessing  go  with  thee ! 

K.  John.  For  England,  cousin,  go: 

Hubert  shall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty.     On  toward  Calais,  ho! 

\jExeunt. 

Scene  IV.     The  same.     The  French  King's 
tent. 

Enter.  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Pandulph,  and 

Attendants. 

K.  Phi.     So,  by  a  roaring  temjpest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  convidled^  sail       *Overpowered, 
Is  scatter'd  and  disjoin'd  from  fellowship. 
Pand.     Courage  and  comfort!  all  shall  yet  go 

well. 
K.  Phi.     What    can    go  well,    when   we  have 
run  so  ill  ? 
Are  we  not  beaten  ?    Is  not  Angiers  lost  ? 
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Arthur  ta'en  prisoner  ?  divers  dear  friends  slain  ? 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France  ? 

Lew.     What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  for- 
tified: lo 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  disposed, 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause. 
Doth  want  example:  who  hath  read  or  heard 
Of  any  kindred  a(5lion  like  to  this  ? 

K.  Phi.     Well  could  I  bear  that  England  had 
this  praise, 
So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  our  shame. 

Enter  Constance. 

Look,  who  comes  here!  a  grave  unto  a  soul; 

Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will, 

In  the  vile  prison  of  a£fli(5led  breath. 

I  prithee,  lady,  go  away  with  me.  20 

Const.     lyO,  now!    now  see  the  issue  of  your 
peace. 

K.  Phi.     Patience,  good  lady!  comfort,  gentle 
Constance! 

Const.     No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress, 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress, 
Death,  death;  O  amiable  lovely  death! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench!  sound  rottenness! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night, 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity, 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones 
And  put  my  eyeballs  in  thy  vaulty  brows  30 

And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself: 
Come,  grin  on  me,  and  I  will  think  thou  smilest 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife.     Misery's  love, 
O,  come  to  me! 

K.  Phil.        O  fair  afflidlion,  peace! 

Const.     No,  no,  I   will  not,  having  breath    to 
cry: 
O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth! 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world; 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy  40 

Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice. 
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Which  scorns  a  modern*  invocation.     *comnionpiace. 

Pand.     Lady,    you    utter    madness,    and    not 
sorrow. 

Const.    Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so; 
I  am  not  mad:  this  hair  I  tear  is  mine; 
My  name  is  Constance;  I  was  Geffrey's  wife; 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost: 
I  am  not  mad:  I  would  to  heaven  I  were! 
For  then,  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself: 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget!  50 

Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad, 
And  thou  shalt  be  canonized,  cardinal; 
For  being  not  mad  but  sensible  of  grief, 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  deliver' d  of  these  woes. 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself: 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son, 
Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  w^ere  he: 
I  am  not  mad;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity.  60 

K.  Phi.     Bind  up  those  tresses.     O,  what  love 
I  note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen, 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friends 
Do  glue  themselves  in  sociable  grief, 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves, 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Const.     To  England,  if  you  will. 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Const.     Yes,  that  I  will;  and  wherefore  will  I 
do  it .? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds  and  cried  aloud      70 
*0  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son. 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty!' 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty. 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds, 
Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. 
And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say 
That  we    shall    see  and    know  our  friends    in 

heaven : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
For  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
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To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire,*  80 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud   »Breathe. 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit, 
And  so  he'll  die;  and,  rising  so  again, 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 
I  shall  not  know  him:  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pand.     You  hold    too  heinous    a    respedl   of 
grief.  90 

Const.     He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son. 

K.  Phi.     You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your 
child. 

Const.     Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent 
child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form; 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief? 
Fare  you  well:  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do.  100 

I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
O  Lord!  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world! 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows'  cure! 

\^Exit. 

K.  Phi.      I  fear  some  outrage,   and  I'll  follow 
her.  {Exit. 

Lew.     There's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make 
me  joy: 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man ; 
And  bitter  shame  hath  spoil' d  the  sweet  world's 
taste,  1 10 

That  it  yields  nought  but  shame  and  bitterness. 

Pand.     Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health, 
The  fit  is  strongest;  evils  that  take  leave. 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil : 
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What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 

Lew.     All  days  of  glory,  joy  and  happiness. 

Pand.     If  you  had  won  it,  certainly  you  had. 
No,  no;  when  Fortune  means  to  men  most  good, 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye.    120 
'Tis  strange  to  think  how  much  King  John  hath 

lost 
In  this  which  he  accounts  so  clearly  won : 
Are  not  you  grieved  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner? 

Lew.     As  heartily  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 

Pand.     Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your 
blood. 
Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit; 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub, 
Out  of  the  path  which  shall  diredlly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne;  and  therefore  mark. 
John  hath  seized  Arthur;  and  it  cannot  be         131 
That,  whiles    warm   life   plays   in   that  infant's 

veins. 
The  misplaced  John  should  entertain  an  hour, 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest. 
A  sceptre  snatch' d  with  an  unruly  hand 
Must  be  as  boisterously  maintain' d  as  gain'd; 
And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up: 
That  John  may  stand,  then  Arthur  needs  must  fall; 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so.  140 

Lew.     But  what  shall    I   gain  by   young   Ar- 
thur's fall  ? 

Pa7id.     You,  in  the  right  of  Lady  Blanch  your 
wife, 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

Lew.     And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Pand.     How  green  you  are  and  fresh   in    this 
old  world! 
John  lays  you  plots;  the  times  conspire  with  you; 
For  he  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety  and  untrue. 
This  adl  so  evilly  born  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  and  freeze  up  their  zeal,  150 

That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it; 
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No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky, 
No  scope  of  nature,  no  distemper' d  day, 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event. 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies  and  signs, 
Abortives,  presages  and  tongues  of  heaven, 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lew.     May  be  he  will   not  touch  young  Ar- 
thur's life,  1 60 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 

Pand.     O,   sir,   when   he  shall    hear    of  your 
approach. 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies;  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt  and  wrath 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers'  ends  of  John. 
Methinks  I  see  this  hurly  all  on  foot: 
And,  O,  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you        170 
Than  I  have  named  !    The  bastard  Faulconbridge 
Is  now  in  England,  ransacking  the  church, 
Oifending  charity:  if  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side. 
Or  as  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about, 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     O  noble  Dauphin, 
Go  with  me  to  the  king:  'tis  wonderful 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent, 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topfull  of  offence.        180 
For  England  go :  I  will  whet  on  the  king. 

Lew.     Strong  reasons  make  strong  a&ons:  let 
us  go: 
If  you  say  ay,  the  king  will  not  say  no.  {Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.    A  room  in  a  castle. 

E7iter  Hubert  and  Executioners. 

Hub.     Heat  me  these  irons  hot;  and  look  thou 
stand 
Within  the  arras:  when  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth. 
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And  bind  the  boy  whicli  you  shall  find  with  me 
Fast  to  the  chair:  be  heedful:  hence,  and  watch. 
First  Exec.    I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out 

the  deed. 
Hub.    Uncleanly  scruples!    fear  not  you:  look 
to't.  {Exeunt  Executioners. 

Young  lad,  come  forth;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 

Enter  Arthur. 

Arth.     Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 

Arth.     As  little  prince,  having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince,  as  may  be.     You  are  sad.      1 1 

Hub.     Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 

Arth.  Mercy  on  me! 

Methinks  no  body  should  be  sad  but  I: 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness.     By  my  Christendom,* 
So  I  were  out  of  prison  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long; 
And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 
My  uncle  pradtisesf  more  harm  to  me:  20 

He  is  afraid  of  me  and  I  of  him:  *christianity. 

Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  son  ?  fpiots. 

No,  indeed,  is't  not;  and  I  would  to  heaven 
I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hub.     [Astde^  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innoc- 
ent prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy  which  lies  dead: 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden  and  dispatch. 

Arth.     Are   you  sick,  Hubert  ?  you  look  pale 
to-day: 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick. 
That  I  might  sit  all  night  and  watch  with  you:  30 
I  warrant  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub.     {Aside']  His  words   do  take  possession 
of  my  bosom. 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.  {Showing  a  paper. 

{Aside]  How  now,  foolish  rheum! 
Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door! 
I  must  be  brief,  lest  resolution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  tears. 


/ 
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Can  you  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  fair  writ  ? 

Arth.     Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effec^l: 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  both  mine  eyes  ? 
Hub.     Young  boy,  I  must. 
Arth.  And  will  you? 

Hub.  And  I  will.     40 

Arth.     Have  you  the  heart?    When  your  head 
did  but  ache, 
I  knit  my  handkercher  about  your  brows. 
The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me, 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again; 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head, 
And  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheer' d  up  the  heavy  time. 
Saying,  'What  lack  you?'  and  'Where  lies  your 

gnef  ? ' 
Or  '  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? ' 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lien  still      50 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love 
And  call  it  cunning:  do,  an  if  you  will: 
If  heaven  be  pleased  that  you  must  use  me  ill. 
Why  then  you  must.     Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes  ? 
These  eyes  that  never  did  nor  never  shall 
So  much  as  frown  on  you. 

Hub.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it; 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  burn  them  out. 
Arth.     Ah,  none  but   in  this   iron   age  would 
do  it!  60 

The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot. 
Approaching   near  these  eyes,  would  drink   my 

tears 
And  quench  his  fiery  indignation 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence; 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust, 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammer' d  iron  ? 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me 
And  told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believed  him, — no  tongue  but 
Hubert's.  70 

Hub.     Come  forth.  [Stamps. 
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Re-enter  Executioners,  with  a  cord^  irons,  &c. 

Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 

Arih.     O,  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me!  my  eyes 
are  out 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 

Hub.     Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind  him 
here. 

Arth.    Alas,  what  need  you  be  so  boisterous- 
rough  ? 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  heaven  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound! 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert,  drive  these  men  away. 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb;  80 

I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word, 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly: 
Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I'll  forgive  you, 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.     Go,  stand  within ;  let  me  alone  with  him. 

First  Exec.     I  am  best  pleased  to  be  from  such 
a  deed.  {Exeunt  Executio?ters. 

Arth.     Alas,  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend! 
He  hath  a  stern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart: 
I^et  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself.    90 

Arth.     Is  there  no  remedy? 

Hub.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth.     O  heaven,  that  there  were  but  a  mote 
in  yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair, 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense! 
Then  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous  there, 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub.     Is  this  your  promise  ?  go  to,  hold  your 
tongue. 

Arth.    Hubert,  the    utterance    of   a   brace  of 
tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes: 
I^et  me  not  hold  my  tongue,  let  me  not,  Hubert; 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue,      loi 
So  I  may  keep  mine  e3^es:  O,  spare  mine  eyeS; 
Though  to  no  use  but  still  to  look  on  you ! 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold 
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And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.     No,  in  good  sooth;  the  fire  is  dead  with 
grief, 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  used 
In  undeserved  extremes:  see  else  yourself; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal; 
The  breath  of  heaven  has  blown  his  spirit  out  no 
And  strew' d  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub.     But  with  my  breath   I  can  revive  it, 
boy. 

Arth.     An  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hu- 
bert: 
Nay,  it  perchance  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes ; 
And  like  a  dog  that  is  compell'd  to  fight, 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre*  him  on.  *urge. 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong 
Deny  their  ofiice:  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extends,  120 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub.     AVell,  see  to  live;  I  will  not  touch  thine 
eye 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes:^*owns. 
Yet  am  I  sworn  and  I  did  purpose,  boy, 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  burn  them  out. 

Arth.     O,  now  you  look  like  Hubert!  all  this 
while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hub.  Peace;  no  more.     Adieu. 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead; 
I'll  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports: 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure,  130 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world, 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

Arth.  O  heaven!  I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Hub.     Silence;  no  more:  go  closely  in  with  me: 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.         {Exeunt 

ScENK  II,    King  John's  palace. 

Enter  King  John,  Pembroke,  JSausbury, 
and  other  Lords. 

K.  John.     Here  once  again  we  sit,  once  again 
crown' d. 
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And  looked  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 
Pern.     This  'once  again,'  but  that  your  high- 
ness pleased, 
Was  once  superfluous:  you  were  crown' d  before. 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck' d  off, 
The  faiths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt; 
Fresh  expe(5lation  troubled  not  the  land 
With  any  long'd-for  change  or  better  state. 
Sal.     Therefore,   to  be  possess' d   with  double 
pomp, 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before,  lo 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 
Pem.     But  that  your  royal   pleasure   must  be 
done, 
This  adt  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told. 
And  in  the  last  repeating  troublesome. 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable.  20 

Sal.     In  this  the  antique  and  well  noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured; 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about. 
Startles  and  frights  consideration. 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick  and  truth  suspe(5led. 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion' d  robe. 
Pem.     When    workmen    strive    to     do    better 
than  well. 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness ; 
And  oftentimes  excusing  of  a  fault  30 

Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse. 
As  patches  set  upon  a  little  breach 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patch' d. 
Sal.     To    this    efiedl,   before    you    were    new 
crown 'd. 
We   breathed    our   counsel:    but  it  pleased  your 

highness 
To  overbear  it,  and  we  are  all  well  pleased, 
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Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will, 

K.  John.    Some   reasons  of  this  double  coro- 
nation 40 
I  have  possess' d  you  with  and  think  them  strong; 
And  more,  more  strong,  then  lesser  is  my  fear, 
I  shall  indue  you  with:  meantime  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reform'd  that  is  not  well, 
And  well  shall  you  perceive  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Pern.     Then   I,    as    one  that    am  the    tongue 
of  these, 
To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts, 
Both  for  myself  and  them,  but,  chief  of  all, 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them        50 
Bend  their  best  studies,  heartily  request 
The  enfranchisement  of  Arthur;  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument, — 
If  what  in  rest  you  have  in  right  you  hold. 
Why  then  your  fears,  which,  as  they  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong,  should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise  ?  60 

That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit 
That  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  further  ask 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending. 
Counts  it  your  weal  he  have  his  liberty. 

Enter  Hubert. 

K.  John.     Let  it  be  so:  I  do  commit  his  youth 
To  your  direction.     Hubert,  what  news  with  you  ? 

\_Taking  him  apart. 
Pern.     This   is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody 
deed; 
He  show'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine:         70 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye;  that  close  aspedt  of  his 
Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast; 
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And  I  do  fearfully  believe  'tis  done,    . 
What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

Sal.     The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 
Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set: 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 

Pern.     And  when  it  breaks,  I  fear  will  issue 
thence  80 

The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 

K.  John.     We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong 
hand: 
Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living, 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead: 
He  tells  us  Arthur  is  deceased  to-night. 

Sal.     Indeed  we  fear'd  his  sickness  was  past 
cure. 

Pern.     Indeed  we  heard  how  near   his    death 
he  was 
Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick : 
This  must  be  answer' d  either  here  or  hence. 

K.  John.     Why    do    you    bend    such    solemn 
brows  on  me  ?  90 

Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 

Sal.     It  is  apparent  foul  play;  and  'tis  shame 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it: 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game!  and  so,  farewell. 

Pern.     Stay  yet,  Eord  Salisbury;   I'll  go  with 
thee. 
And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child. 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave.  98 

That  blood  which  owed  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle. 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold:  bad  world  the  while! 
This  must  not  be  thus  borne:  this  will  break  out 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long  I  doubt. 

[^Exeunt  Lords. 

K.  John.     They  burn  in  indignation.    I  repent: 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood, 
No  certain  life  achieved  by  others'  death. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

A  fearful  eye  thou  hast:  where  is  that  blood 
That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  ? 
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So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm: 

Pour  down  thy  weather:  how  goes  all  in  France  ? 

Mess.     From  France  to  England.     Never  such 
a  power  no 

For  any  foreign  preparation 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land. 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  learn 'd  by  them; 
For  when  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare, 
The  tidings  comes  that  they  are  all  arrived. 

K.  John.     O,  where  hath  our  intelligence  been 
drunk  ? 
Where  hath  it  slept  ?    Where  is  my  mother's  care, 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  she  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mess.  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stopp'd  with  dust;  the  first  of  April  died       120 
Your  noble  mother:  and,  as  I  hear,  my  lord. 
The  lyady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  days  before:  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard;  if  true  or  false  I  know  not. 

IC.  John.     Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  occa- 
sion! 
O,  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleased 
My  discontented  peers !    What!  mother  dead! 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  estate  in  France! 
Under  whose  condudt  came  those  powers  of  France 
That  thou  for  truth  givest  out  are  landed  here? 

Mess.     Under  the  Dauphin. 

K.  John.  Thou  hast  made  me  giddy    131 

With  these  ill  tidings. 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Peter  of  Pom/ret. 

Now,  what  says  the  world 
To  your  proceedings  ?  do  not  seek  to  stuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Bast.     But  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worst, 
Then  let  the  worst  unheard  fall  on  your  head. 

K.  John.      Bear  with  me,   cousin;   for  I  was 
amazed 
Under  the  tide:  but  now  I  breathe  again 
AJoft  the  flood,  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will.  140 

Bast.    How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergymen, 
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The  sums  I  have  colledled  shall  express. 
But  as  I  travell'd  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  people  strangely  fantasied ; 
Possess'd  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams, 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear: 
And  here's  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels; 
To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rhymes, 
That,  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon,         151 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 

K.John.     Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  didst 
thou  so? 

Peter.     Foreknowing   that   the  truth  will    fall 
out  so. 

K.  Joh7i.  Hubert,  away  with  him ;  imprison  him ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon  he  says 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hang'd. 
Deliver  him  to  safety;  and  return, 
For  I  must  use  thee.         \_Exit  Hubert  with  Peter. 

O  my  gentle  cousin, 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arrived  ? 

Bast.     The  French,  my  lord;  men's  mouths  are 
full  of  it:  i6i 

Besides,  I  met  Lord  Bigot  and  Lord  Salisbury, 
With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire. 
And  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  whom  they  say  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion. 

K.  John.  Gentle  kinsman,  ^o. 

And  thrust  thyself  into  their  companies: 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again ; 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Bast.  I  will  seek  them  out. 

K.  John.     Nay,  but  make  haste;  the  better  foot 
before.  170 

O,  let  me  have  no  subjedl  enemies, 
When  adverse  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion ! 
Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels. 
And  fly  like  thought  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bast.     The  spirit    of  the  time  shall  teach  me 
speed.  \_Exit. 
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K,  John,     Spoke  like  a  sprightful  noble  gentle- 
man. 
Go  after  him;  for  he  perhaps  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers; 
And  be  thou  he. 

Mess,  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege.    180 

\_Exit. 
K,  John.     My  mother  dead! 

Re-enter  Hubert. 

Huh.     My  lord,  they  say  i&ve  moons  were  seen 
to-night; 
Four  fixed,  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wondrous  motion. 

K.  John.     Five  moons ! 

Hub.  Old  men  and  beldams  in  the  streets 

Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously: 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths: 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear; 
And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist, 
Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  adlion,         191 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet. 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French 
That  were  embattailed  and  rank'd  in  Kent:       200 
Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K.  John.     Why  seek'st  thou  to  possess  me  with 
these  fears  ? 
Why  urgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death  ? 
Thy  hand  hath  murder' d   him:    I  had  a  mighty 

cause 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill 
him. 

Hub.      No   had,  my  lord!    why,  did    you    not 
provoke  me  ? 

K.  John.     It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
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By  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life,  210 

And  on  the  winking  of  authority 
To  understand  a  law,  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when  perchance  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advised  respecft.''*" 
Hub.     Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I 

did.  *Consideration, 

K.  John.      O,   when  the  last    account    'twixt 

heaven  and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation! 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Make  deeds  ill  done!     Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd,  221 

Quoted  and  sign'd  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind: 
But  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aspe(5l, 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villany, 
Apt,  liable  to  be  employ' d  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 

Hub.     My  lord, —  230 

K.  John.     Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head  or 

made  a  pause 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed, 
Or  turn'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face, 
As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words. 
Deep   shame   had   struck    me  dumb,  made    me 

break  off, 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in 

me: 
But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs 
And  didst  in  signs  a^ain  parley  with  sin; 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent. 
And  consequently  thy  rude  hand  to  adl  240 

The  deed,  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to 

name. 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more! 
My  nobles  leave  me;  and  my  state  is  braved, 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers: 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land, 
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This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 

Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 

Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin's  death. 

Hub.     Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies, 
I'll  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you.  250 
Young  Arthur  is  alive:  this  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand, 
Not  painted  wnth  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter' d  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thought; 
And  you  have  slander' d  nature  in  my  form. 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly. 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.  John.     Doth  Arthur  live?    O,  haste  thee  to 
the  peers,  260 

Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage, 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience! 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature;  for  my  rage  was  blind. 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 
O,  answer  not,  but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords  with  all  expedient^  haste. 
I  conjure  thee  but  slowly;  run  more  fast. 

*Kxpeditious.      \_Exeunt. 

Scene  hi.    Before  the  castle. 
Enter  Arthur,  oji  the  walls. 
Arth.      The  wall  is  high,  and   yet  will  I  leap 
down: 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful  and  hurt  me  not! 
There's  few  or  none  do  know  me:  if  they  did, 
This  ship-boy's   semblance    hath    disguised   me 

quite. 
I  am  afraid;  and  yet  I'll  venture  it. 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I'll  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away: 
As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay. 

{Leaps  down. 
O  me!  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones: 
Heaven   take   my    soul,  and    E^ngland  keep  my 
bones!  \Dies.  ■  10 
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Enter  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

Sal.     Lords,    I    will    meet   him    at   Saint  Ed- 
mundsbury : 
It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pern.     Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  card- 
inal? 

Sal.     The  Count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France; 
"Whose  private  with  me  of  the  Dauphin's  love 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 

Big.     To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  then. 

Sal.     Or  rather  then  set  forward;  for  'twill  be 
Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  ere  we  meet.  20 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.     Once  more  to-day  well  met,  distemper' d^ 

lords!  *Discontented. 

The  king  by  me  requests  your  presence  straight, 

Sal.    The  king  hath  dispossess'd  himself  of  us: 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  walks. 
Return  and  tell  him  so:  we  know  the  worst. 
Bast.    Whate'er  you  think,  good  words,  I  think, 

were  best. 
Sal.     Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason 
now.  29 

Bast.     But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief; 
Therefore  'twere  reason  you  had  manners  now. 
Pem.     Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 
Bast.     'Tis  true,  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man 

else. 
Sal.    This  is  the  prison.     What  is  he  lies  here  ? 

{Seeing  Arthur. 
Pem.    O   death,  made  proud    with  pure  and 
princely  beauty! 
The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 
Sal.     Murder,    as   hating   what    himself   hath 
done. 
Doth  lay  it  open  to  urge  on  revenge. 
Big.      Or,   when   he   doom'd  this  beauty  to  a 
grave. 
Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave.  40 
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Sal.     Sir  Richard,  what  think  you?  have  you 
beheld, 
Or  have  you  read  or  heard  ?  or  could  you  think  ? 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see, 
That  you   do   see?   could   thought,  without  this 

obje(5l, 
Form  such  another  ?    This  is  the  very  top, 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest, 
Of  murder's  arms:  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame, 
The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke, 
That  ever  wall-eyed  wrath  or  staring  rage 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse.  50 

Pern.     All   murders   past  do  stand  excused  in 
this: 
And  this,  so  sole  and  so  unmatchable, 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity, 
To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  times; 
And  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  spedlacle. 

Bast.     It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work; 
The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand. 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal.     If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand!        60 
We  had  a  kind  of  light  what  w^ould  ensue: 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand; 
The  pracftice  and  the  purpose  of  the  king: 
From  whose  obedience  I  forbid  my  soul, 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life. 
And  breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow. 
Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Never  to  be  infedled  with  delight. 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness,  70 

Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand. 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge. 

Pern.    I     Our  souls   religiously  confirm  thy 

Big.     \         words. 

Enter  Hubkrt. 

Hub.     Ivords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking 
you: 
Arthur  doth  live;  the  king  hath  sent  for  you. 
Sal.     O,  he  is  bold  and  blushes  not  at  death. 
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Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone! 

Huh.     I  am  no  villain. 

SaL  Must  I  rob  the  law  ? 

\_Drawing  his  sword. 

Bast.     Your  sword    is   bright,    sir;  nut    it  up 
again.  79 

Sal.     Not  till  I  sheathe  it  in  a  murderer's  skin. 

Hub.     Stand  back,  lyord  Salisbury,  stand  back, 
I  say; 
By  heaven,  I  think  my  sword's  as  sharp  as  yours: 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself. 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence; 
Lest  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatness  and  nobility. 

Big.     Out,  dunghill !  darest  thou  brave  a  noble- 
man? 

Hub.     Not  for  my  life:  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 

Sal.     Thou  art  a  murderer. 

Hub.  Do  not  prove  me  so;    90 

Yet  I  am  none:  whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false. 
Not  truly  speaks;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 

Pern.     Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Bast.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 

Sal.     Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you,  Faulcon- 
bridge. 

Bast.    Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,   Salis- 
bury: 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot, 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
I'll  strike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  sword  betime; 
Or  I'll  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron. 
That  you   shall   think   the   devil    is  come  from 
hell.  100 

Big.     What  wilt  thou  do,  renowned  Faulcon- 
bridge  ? 
Second  a  villain  and  a  murderer? 

Hub.     Ivord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Big.  Who  kill' d  this  prince? 

Hub.     *Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well: 
I  honour' d  him,  I  loved  him,  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 

Sal.    Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes. 
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For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum; 

And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 

Ivike  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency .  1 10 

Away  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 

The  uncleanly  savours  of  a  slaughter-house; 

For  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Big.     Awa}'-    toward    Bury,    to    the    Dauphin 
there ! 

Pem.     There  tell  the  king  he  may  inquire   us 
out.  \Exeunt  Lords. 

Bast.     Here's    a   good   world!     Knew    you  of 
this  fair  work  ? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death, 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Bast.     Ha!  I'll  tell  thee  what;  120 

Thou'rt  damn'd    as    black — nay,  nothing   is  so 

black ; 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  Prince  IvUcifer: 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  shalt  be,  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child. 

Hub.     Upon  my  soul — 

Bust.  If  thou  didst  but  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  adt,  do  but  despair; 
And  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle    thee;    a  rush  will  be  a 

beam 
To  hang  thee  on ;  or  wouldst  thou  drown  thyself, 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon,  131 

And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. 
I  do  suspecfl  thee  very  grievously. 

Hub.     If  I  in  a(5l,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought. 
Be  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay, 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me. 
I  left  him  well. 

Bast.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms. 

I  am  amazed,  methinks,  and  lose  my  way         140 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world. 
How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up! 
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From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royalty, 
The  life,  the  right  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaven ;  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scamble  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 
The  unowed*  interest  of  proud-swelling  state. 
Now  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty  *unowned. 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest 
And  snarl eth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace:  150 

Now    powers    from    home    and    discontents    at 

home 
Meet  in  one  line;  and  vast  confusion  waits, 
As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fall'n  beast, 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 
Now  happy  he  whose  cloak  and  cindture  can 
Hold  out  this  tempest.     Bear  away  that  child 
And  follow  me  with  speed:  I'll  to  the  king: 
A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand, 
And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land. 

\Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.    King  John's /^/«r^. 
Enter  King  John,  Pandulph,  and  Attendants. 

K.  John.     Thus  have  I  yielded  up    into  your 
hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory.  \Giving  the  crown. 

Pand.  Take  again 

From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  pope 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority. 

K.  John.     Now    keep    your    holy    word:     go 
meet  the  French, 
And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 
To  stop  their  marches  'fore  we  are  inflamed. 
Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience. 
Swearing  allegiance  and  the  love  of  soul  10 

To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 
This  inundation  of  mistemper'd*  humour    *Angry. 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified: 
Then  pause  not;  for  the  present  time's  so  sick, 
That  present  medicine  must  be  minister' d, 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 
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Pand.      It    was    my    breath    that    blew    this 
tempest  up, 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope; 
But  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertite,*        *Convert. 
My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war  20 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  blustering  land. 
On  this  Ascension-day,  remember  well, 
Upon  your  oath  of  service  to  the  pope, 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms. 

\^Exit. 

K.  John.     Is  this  Ascension-day  ?    Did  not  the 
prophet 
Say  that  before  Ascension-day  at  noon 
My  crown  I  should  give  off?    Even  so  I  have: 
I  did  suppose  it  should  be  on  constraint; 
But,  heaven  be  thank' d,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.     All  Kent  hath  yielded;   nothing    there 
holds  out  30 

But  Dover  castle:  London  hath  received, 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers: 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy. 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John.  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  again. 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive? 

Bast.     They  found  him  dead  and  cast  into  the 
streets. 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life  40 

By  some  damn'd  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'en  away. 

K.  John.     That  villain  Hubert  told  me  he  did 
live. 

Bast.     So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he  knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?  why  look  you  sad  ? 
Be  great  in  a(ft,  as  you  have  been  in  thought; 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad  distrust 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye: 
Be  stirring  as  the  time;  be  fire  with  fire; 
Threaten  the  threatener  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror:  so  shall  inferior  eyes,  50 

That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great, 
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Grow  great  by  your  example  and  put  on 

The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 

Away,  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war, 

When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field: 

Show  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence. 

What,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den, 

And  fright   him  there?  and  make  him  tremble 

there  ? 
O,  let  it  not  be  said:  forage,  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  farther  from  the  doors,         60 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  conies  so  nigh. 

K.  John.     The   legate   of  the  pope  hath  been 
with  me, 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him; 
And  he  hath  promised  to  dismiss  the  powers 
lycd  by  the  Dauphin. 

Bast.  O  inglorious  league! 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land, 
Send  fair-play  orders  and  make  compromise, 
Insinuation,  parley  and  base  truce 
To  arms  invasive  ?  shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker' d  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields,  70 

And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread, 
And  find  no  check?     Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms: 
Perchance  the  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence. 

K.  John.     Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  pre- 
sent time. 

Bast.     Away,  then,  with  good  courage!  yet,  I 
know, 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe.  \_Exeunt. 

Scene  II.     The  Dauphin's  camp  at  St. 
Edmunds  bury. 

Enter,  in  arms,  lyEwis,  Salisbury,  Melun, 
Pembroke,  Bigot,  and  Soldiers. 

Lew.     My  Lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out. 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance: 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again; 
That,  having  our  fair  order  written  down, 
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Roth  they  and  we,  perusing  o'er  these  notes, 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

Sal.     Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  zeal  and  an  unurged  faith  10 

To  your  proceedings ;  yet  believe  me,  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  contemn 'd  revolt. 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound 
By  making  many.     O,  it  grieves  my  soul. 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widow-maker!    O,  and  there 
Where  honourable  rescue  and  defence 
Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury! 
But  such  is  the  infedlion  of  the  time,  20 

That,  for  the  health  and  physic  of  our  right, 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stern  injustice  and  confused  wrong. 
And  is't  not  pity,  O  my  grieved  friends. 
That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle, 
Were  born  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this; 
Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger  march 
Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fill  up 
Her  enemies'  ranks, — I  must  withdraw  and  weep 
Upon  the  spot  of  this  enforced  cause, —  30 

To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 
And  follow  unacquainted  colours  here  ? 
What,  here  ?  O  nation,  that  thou  couldst  remove! 
That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth^  thee  about. 
Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself, 
And  grapple  thee  unto  a  pagan  shore;    *E:mbraceth. 
Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league. 
And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourly! 

Lew.     A  noble  temper  dost  thou  show  in  this; 
And  great  affe(5lions  wrestling  in  thy  bosom      41 
Doth  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
O,  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought 
Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respe(5l ! 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew. 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks: 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears, 
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Being  an  ordinary  inundation; 
But  this  effusion  of  such  manly  drops, 
This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul,  50 
Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amazed 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vaulty  top  of  heaven 
Figured  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 
Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  the  storm: 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes 
That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enraged; 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts, 
Full  of  warm  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 
Come,  come;  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  as 
deep  60 

Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity 
As  Lewis  himself:  so,  nobles,  shall  you  all. 
That  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine. 
And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake: 

Enter  Pandulph. 

Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace, 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven, 
And  on  our  acflions  set  the  name  of  right 
With  holy  breath. 

Pand.  Hail,  noble  prince  of  France! 

The  next  is  this,  King  John  hath  reconciled 
Himself  to  Rome;  his  spirit  is  come  in,  70 

That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church, 
The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome: 
Therefore  thy  threatening  colours  now  wind  up; 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war. 
That,  like  a  lion  foster'd  up  at  hand, 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace. 
And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  show. 

Lew.     Your  grace  shall  pardon  me,  I  will  not 
back: 
I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied,*  *Appropriated. 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control,  80 

Or  useful  serving-man  and  instrument. 
To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chastised  kingdom  and  myself, 
And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire; 
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And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right, 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land, 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprise  into  my  heart,  90 

And  come  ye  now  to  tell  me  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?    What  is  that  peace  to  me  ? 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed, 
After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine; 
And,  now  it  is  half-conquer' d,  must  I  back 
Because  that   John  hath  made   his   peace  with 

Rome  ? 
Am   I  Rome's  slave?    What  penny  hath  Rome 

borne, 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent, 
To  underprop  this  adtion  ?    Is't  not  I 
That  undergo  this  charge  ?  who  else  but  I,        100 
And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable. 
Sweat  in  this  business  and  maintain  this  war  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out 
'Vive  le  roi! '  as  I  have  bank'df  their  towns? 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game, 
To  win  this  easy  match  play'd  for  a  crown  ? 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set? 
No,  no,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said,  fsaiied  b^. 
Pand.     You   look   but  on   the  outside  of  this 

work. 
Lew.     Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return     no 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war. 
And  cull'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world, 
To  outlook^  conquest  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. 

*Face  down.     [  Trumpet  sounds. 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us  ? 

Enter  the  Bastard,  attended. 

Bast.     According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world, 
Let  me  have  audience;  I  am  sent  to  speak: 
My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king  120 

I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him; 
And,  as  you  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope 
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And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pa?id.     The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite, 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties; 
He  flatly  says  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bast.     By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breathed, 
The  youth  saj^s  well.     Now  hear  our  English  king; 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepared,  and  reason  too  he  should:         130 
This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach, 
This  harness' d  masque  and  unadvised  revel. 
This  unhair'd  sauciness  and  boyish  troops, 
The  king  doth  smile  at;  and  is  well  prepared 
To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms, 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 
That  hand  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  your 

door. 
To  cudgel  you  and  make  you  take  the  hatch, 
To  dive  like  buckets  in  concealed  wells. 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks,  140 

To  lie  like  pawns  lock'd  up  in  chests  and  trunks, 
To  hug  with  swine,  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and  prisons,  and  to  thrill  and  shake 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow. 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englishman; 
Shall  that  vidlorious  hand  be  feebled  here. 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement  ? 
No:  know  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aery^  towers,         .*Nest. 
To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest.  150 
And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts, f  fRebeis. 
You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womlD 
Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame; 
For  your  own  ladies  and  pale-visaged  maids 
Like  Amazons  come  tripping  after  drums, 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change, 
Their  needles  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 
Lew.     There  end  thy  brave, ^  and  turn  thy  face 
in  peace;  *Boast. 

We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us:  fare  thee  well; 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent         161 
With  such  a  brabbler. 
Pand.  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 
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Bast.    No,  I  will  speak. 

Lew.  We  will  attend  to  neither. 

Strike  up  the  drums;  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest  and  our  being  here. 

Bast.     Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will 
cry  out; 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten:  do  but  start 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  braced 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine;         170 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall 
As  loud  as  thine  rattle  the  welkin's*  ear         *sky's. 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder:  for  at  hand, 
Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here, 
Whom  he  hath  used  rather  for  sport  than  need. 
Is  warlike  John;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 

Lew.    Strike  up  our  drums,  to  find  this  danger 
out. 

Bast.     And  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  not 
doubt.  \_Exeunt.     180 

Scene  III.     The  field  of  battle. 
Alcirums.    Enter  King  John  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.     How  goes  the  day  with  us?    O,  tell 

me,  Hubert. 
Hub.     Badly,  I  fear.     How  fares  your  majesty  ? 
K.  John.    This  fever,  that  hath  troubled  me 

so  long. 
Lies  heavy  on  me;  O,  my  heart  is  sick! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.     My  lord,  your  valiant  kinsman,  Faul- 
conbridge, 
Desires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field 
And  send  him  word  by  me  which  way  you  go. 
K.  John.     Tell  him,  toward  Swinstead,  to  the 

abbey  there. 
Mess.     Be  of  good  comfort;  for  the  great  supply 
That  was  expedted  by  the  Dauphin  here,  10 

Are  wreck' d  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin  Sands. 
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This  news  was  brought  to  Richard  but  even  now: 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themselves. 
K.  John.     Ay  me!  this  tyrant  fever  burns  me 
up, 
And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 
Set  on  toward  Swinstead:  to  my  litter  straight; 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  I  am  faint. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.    Another  part  oj  thejield. 
Enter  Salisbury,  Pembroke,  and  Bigot. 

Sal.     I  did  not  think  the  king  so  stored  with 

friends. 
Pern.     Up  once  again;  put  spirit  in  the  French: 
If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 

Sal.     That  misbegotten  devil,  Faulconbridge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 
Pern.     They  say  King  John  sore  sick  hath  left 
the  field. 

^w/^rMELUN,  wounded, 

Mel.     Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 

Sal.     When  we  were  happy  we  had  other  names. 

Pern.     It  is  the  Count  Melun. 

Sal.  Wounded  to  death, 

Mel.     Fly,  noble  English,  you  are  bought  and 
sold;  lo 

Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith. 
Seek  out  King  John  and  fall  before  his  feet; 
For  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day. 
He  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take 
By  cutting  off  your  heads:  thus  hath  he  sworn 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  moe  with  me. 
Upon  the  altar  at  Saint  Edmundsbury; 
Even  on  that  altar  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love.  20 

Sal.    May  this  be  possible  ?  may  this  be  true  ? 

Mel.     Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view, 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life, 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire? 
What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  deceive. 
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Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  ? 

Why  should  I  then  be  false,  since  it  is  true 

That  I  must  die  here  and  live  hence  by  truth  ? 

I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day,  50 

He  is  forsworn,  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  yours 

Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east: 

But  even  this  night,  whose  black  contagious  breath 

Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 

Of  the  old,  feeble  and  day- wearied  sun, 

Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  expire, 

Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery 

Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives, 

If  Lewis  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 

Commend  me  to  one  Hubert  with  your  king:    40 

The  love  of  him,  and  this  respedl  besides, 

For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman, 

Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this. 

In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 

From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field, 

Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 

In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 

With  contemplation  and  devout  desires. 

Sal.     We  do  believe  thee:  and  beshrew  my  soul 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form  50 

Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  by  the  which 
We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight. 
And  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood. 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course. 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience 
Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  King  John. 
My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence; 
For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right   in   thine   eye.     Away,  my  friends!     New 
flight;  60 

And  happy  newness,  that  intends  old  right. 

\_Exeu7it,  leading  off  Melun. 

ScEN^  V.     The  French  camp. 

Enter  Lejwis  and  his  train. 

Lew.    The  sun  of  heaven  methought  was  loath 
to  set, 
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But  stay'd  and  made  tlie  western  welkin  blush, 
When    English    measure    backward    their   own 

ground 
In  faint  retire.     O,  bravely  came  we  off, 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot, 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night; 
And  wound  our  tattering  colours  clearly  up, 
Last  in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.    Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin  ? 
Lew.  Here:  what  news? 

Mess.     The  Count  Melun  is  slain ;  the  English 
lords  10 

By  his  persuasion  are  again  fall'n  off. 
And  your  supply,  which  you  have  wish'd  so  long, 
Are  cast  away  and  sunk  on  Goodwin  Sands. 
Lew.     Ah,  foul  shrewd  news!  beshrew  thy  very 
heart! 
I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night 
As  this  hath  made  me.     Who  was  he  that  said 
King  John  did  fly  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers  ? 
Mess.     Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 
Lew.     Well;  keep  good  quarter  and  good  care 
to-night:  20 

The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.    {^Exeunt. 

Scene;  VI.    An  open  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Swinstead  Abbey. 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Hubert,  severally. 

Hub.     Who's  there?  speak,  ho!  speak  quickly, 
or  I  shoot. 

Bast.     A  friend.     What  art  thou  ? 

Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bast.     Whither  dost  thou  go  ? 

Hub.     What's  that  to  thee  ?   why  may  not  I 
demand 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 

Bast.     Hubert,  I  think  ? 

Hub.  Thou  hast  a  perfedl  thought: 

I  will  upon  all  hazards  well  believe 
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Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know'st  my  tongue  so 

well. 
Who  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  Who  thou  wilt:  and  if  thou  please, 

Thou  mayst  befriend  me  so  much  as  to  think     10 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 
Hub.     Unkind  remembrance!  thou  and  eyeless 
night 
Have  done  me  shame:  brave  soldier,  pardon  me, 
That  any  accent  breaking  from  thy  tongue 
Should  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 
Bast.      Come,    come;    sans  compliment,   what 

news  abroad  ? 
Hub.     Why,  here  walk  I  in  the  black  brow  of 
night, 
To  find  you  out. 
Bast.  Brief,  then;  and  what's  the  news  ? 

Hub.     O,  my   sweet   sir,  news   fitting   to   the 
night. 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless  and  horrible.  20 

Bast.     Show  me  the   very   wound   of  this    ill 
news: 
I  am  no  woman,  I'll  not  swoon  at  it. 

Hub.     The  king,  I  fear,  is  poison 'd  by  a  monk: 
I  left  him  almost  speechless ;  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil,  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time, 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 
Bast.     How  did  he  take  it?   who  did  taste  to 

him? 
Hub.     A  monk,  I  tell  you;  a  resolved  villain. 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out:  the  king       30 
Yet  speaks  and  peradventure  may  recover. 
Bast.     Who  didst  thou  leave   to  tend  his  ma- 
jesty? 
Hub.     Why,  know  you  not  ?  the  lords  are  all 
come  back, 
And  brought  Prince  Henry  in  their  company; 
At  whose  request  the  king  hath  pardon'd  them, 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 
Bast.      Withhold    thine    indignation,    mighty 
heaven, 
And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power! 
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I'll  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power*  this  night, 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide;    »Forces. 
These  Lincoln  Washes  have  devoured  them;      41 
Myself,  well  mounted,  hardly  have  escaped. 
Away  before:  conduct  me  to  the  king; 
I  doubt  he  will  be  dead  or  ere  I  come.      {^Exeunt. 

ScKNE  VII.     The  orchard  in  Swinstead  Abbey. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  Sausbury,  atid  Bigot. 

P.  Hen,  It  is  too  late:  the  life  of  all  his 
blood 

Is  touch' d  corruptibly,  and  his  pure  brain, 

Which  some^  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling- 
house. 

Doth  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes 

Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pembroke. 
Pem.     His  highness  yet  doth  speak,  and  holds 
belief 
That,  being  brought  into  the  open  air, 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him. 
P.  Hen.     Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard 
here.  10 

Doth  he  still  rage  ?  \Exit  Bigot. 

Pem.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him;  even  now  he  sung. 
P.   Hen.      O    vanity    of   sickness!    fierce   ex- 
tremes 
In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts. 
Leaves  them  invisible,  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against   the   mind,  the    which    he    pricks    and 

wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies, 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold. 
Confound  themselves.     'Tis   strange   that  death 
should  sing.  20 

I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan. 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death. 
And  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 
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SaL    Be  of  good  comfort,  prince;   for  you  are 
bom 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

Enter  Attendants,  and  Bigot,  carrying  King 
John  in  a  chair. 

K.  John.    Ay,  marry,  now  my  soul  hath  elbow- 
room; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom,  30 

That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust: 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  j)archment,  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

P.  Hen.        How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

K.John.     Poison'd,— ill     fare— dead,    forsook, 
cast  off: 
And  none  of  joyx  will  bid  the  winter  come 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw, 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Through  my  burn'd  bosom,  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips  40 
And  comfort   me  with  cold.     I  do  not  ask  you 

much, 
I  beg  cold  comfort;  and  you  are  so  strait 
And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

P.  Hen.     O    that  there  were   some   virtue    in 
my  tears, 
That  might  relieve  you ! 

K.  John.  The  salt  in  them  is  hot. 

Within  me  is  a  hell;  and  there  the  poison 
Is  as  a  fiend  confined  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.     O,  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion, 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty!  50 

K.  John.     O  cousin,  thou  art  come  to  set  mine 
eye: 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack' d  and  burn'd. 
And  all  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair: 
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My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered ; 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod 
And  module*  of  confounded  royalty.  *Model. 

Bast.     The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward, 
Where  heaven  He  knows  how  we  shall  answer 
him;  60 

For  in  a  night  the  best  part  of  my  power, 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove, 
Were  in  the  Washes  all  unwarily 
Devoured  by  the  unexpe(5led  flood. 

[  The  king  dies. 

Sal.     You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead 
an  ear. 
My  liege!  my  lord!  but  now  a  king,  now  thus. 

P.  Hen.     Even  so  must  I  run  on,  and  even  so 
stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay. 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay? 

Bast.     Art  thou   gone  so?    I   do  but  stay  be- 
hind 70 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge. 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven. 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. 
Now,  now,   you  stars    that   move   in  your  right 

spheres, 
Where  be  your  powers  ?  show  now  your  mended 

faiths, 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again. 
To  push  destrudlion  and  perpetual  shame 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land. 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  sought; 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels.  80 

Sal.     It  seems  you  know  not,  then,   so  much 
as  we: 
The  Cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest. 
Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  Dauphin, 
And  brings  from  him  such  offers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  respecft  may  take. 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast.     He  will  the  rather  do  it  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

Sal.     Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already; 
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For  many  carriages  he  hath  dispatch' d  90 

To  the  sea-side,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 

To  the  disposing  of  the  cardinal: 

With  whom  yourself,  myself  and  other  loMs, 

If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 

To  consummate  this  business  happil}^ 

Bast.     Let  it  be  so:  and  you,  my  noble  prince^ 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spared, 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  funeral. 

P.  Hen.     At  Worcester  must  his   body  be  in- 
terr'd; 
For  so  he  will'd  it. 

Bast.  Thither  shall  it  then:  100 

And  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 
The  lineal  state  and  glory  of  the  land! 
To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  services 
And  true  subje(5tion  everlastingly. 

Sal.     And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make, 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore. 

P.  Hen.     I  have  a  kind  soul  that  would  give 
you  thanks 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it  but  with  tears. 

Bast.     O,  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe. 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs,  iii 
This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  shall  shock  them.    Nougiit  shall  make 

us  rue, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.       [^Exeunt. 
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The   Tragedy 
OF  King  Richard  II. 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I.    London.     King  Richard's  palace. 

Enter  King   Richard,  John   of    Gaunt,  with 
other  Nobles  and  Attendants. 

K.  Rich.     Old  John  of    Gaunt,  time-honour' d 

Lancaster, 
Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band,^ 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  son. 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal, 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  near, 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray? 

Gaunt.     I  have,  my  liege.  *Bond. 

K.  Rich.     Tell  me,  moreover,  hast  thou  sounded 
him, 
If  he  appeal*  the  duke  on  ancient  malice;    *Accuse. 
Or  worthily,  as  a  good  subjedl  should,  lo 

On  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 

Gaunt.     As  near  as  I  could   sift   him  on  that 
argument, 
On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him 
Aim'd  at  your  highness,  no  inveterate  malice. 

K.   Rich.     Then   call    them    to    our    presence; 
face  to  face, 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 
The  accuser  and  the  accused  freely  speak : 
High-stomach' d  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire, 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 

Enter  Boi^ingbroke  and  Mowbray. 

Boling.     Many  years  of  happy  days  befal        20 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege! 

Mow.     Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap, 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown ! 
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K.   Rich.     We  thank   you  both:   yet   one   but 
flatters  us, 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come; 
Namely,  to  appeal^  each  other  of  high  treason. 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  objedt  »Accuse. 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 
Boling.     First,  heaven   be    the   record   to   my 
speech !  30 

In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love, 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince, 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate. 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence. 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee. 
And  mark  my  greeting  well;  for  what  I  speak 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth, 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant. 
Too  good  to  be  so  and  too  bad  to  live,  40 

Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky. 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note. 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff"  I  thy  throat; 
And  wish,  so  please  my  sovereign,  ere  I  move, 
What  my  tongue  speaks  my  right  drawn  sword 
may  prove. 
Mow.     Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my 
zeal: 
'Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war, 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues. 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain ;  50 

The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cool'd  for  this: 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast 
As  to  be  hush'd  and  nought  at  all  to  say: 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  curbs  me 
From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech ; 
Which  else  would  post  until  it  had  return' d 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  his  throat. 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty. 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him;  60 

Call  him  a  slanderous  coward  and  a  villain: 
Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds. 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  afoot 
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Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable,^      *uninhabitabie. 
Where  ever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 
Mean  time  let  this  defend  my  loyalty, 
By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie. 
Baling .     Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw 
my  gage. 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king,  70 

And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty. 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except. 
If  guilty  dread  have  left  thee  so  much  strength 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop: 
By  that  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else, 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm, 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  devise. 

Mow.  I  take  it  up;  and  by  that  sword  I  swear, 
Which  gently  laid  my  knighthood  on  my  shoulder, 
I'll  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree,  80 

Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial: 
And  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light, 
If  I  be  traitor  or  unjustly  fight! 
K.  Rich.     What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mow- 
bray's charge? 
It  must  be  great  that  can  inherit*  us  *Possess. 

So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Bo  ling.     Look,   what  I  speak,   my  life    shall 
prove  it  true; 
That    Mowbray   hath    received    eight    thousand 
nobles*  *Coins. 

In  name  of  lendings  for  your  highness'  soldiers, 
The  which  he  hath  detain'd  for  lewd  employments, 
Like  a  false  traitor  and  injurious  villain.  91 

Besides  I  say  and  will  in  battle  prove. 
Or  here  or  elsewhere  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  was  survey 'd  by  English  eye. 
That  all  the  treasons  for  these  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land 
Fetch   from  false  Mowbray  their  first   head  and 

spring. 
Further  I  say  and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life  to  make  all  this  good, 
That  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  death. 
Suggest!  his  soon-believing  adversaries,  fTempt  loi 
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And  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluiced  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of 

blood: 
Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries, 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth. 
To  me  for  justice  and  rough  chastisement; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent, 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent. 

K.  Rich.     How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars! 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  say'st  thou  to  this  ?  :io 

Mow.     O,  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf. 
Till  I  have  told  this  slander  of  his  blood, 
How  God  and  good  men  hate  so  foul  a  liar. 

K.   Rich.     Mowbray,    impartial   are    our    eyes 
and  ears: 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir. 
As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son. 
Now,  by  my  sceptre's  awe,  I  make  a  vow. 
Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize     120 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul: 
He  is  our  subje(5l,  Mowbray;  so  art  thou: 
Free  speech  and  fearless  I  to  thee  allow. 

Mow.     Then,  Bolingbroke,    as   low  as  to  thy 
heart. 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  liest. 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt^  I  had  for  Calais 
Disbursed  I  duly  to  his  highness'  soldiers;   *Money. 
The  other  part  reserved  I  by  consent. 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dearf  account,    fprecious.  130 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen: 
Now  swallow  down  that  lie.      For  Gloucester's 

death, 
I  slew  him  not;  but  to  my  own  disgrace 
Neglecfted  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case. 
For  you,  my  noble  Lord  of  Lancaster, 
The  honourable  father  to  my  foe, 
Once  did  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life, 
A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul; 
But  ere  I  last  received  the  sacrament 
I  did  confess  it,  and  exadlly  begg'd  140 
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Your  grace's  pardon,  and  I  hope  I  had  it. 

This  is  my  fault:  as  for  the  rest  appeal' d,  J  jcharged. 

"A  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 

A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor: 

Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend; 

And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 

Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot, 

To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 

Even  in  the  best  blood  chamber' d  in  his  bosom. 

In  haste  whereof,  most  heartily  I  pray  150 

Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 

K.  Rich.     Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,   be  ruled 
by  me; 
Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood: 
This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician; 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision; 
Forget,  forgive;  conclude  and  be  agreed; 
Our  dodlors  say  this  is  no  month  to  bleed. 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun; 
We'll  calm  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your  son. 

Gaunt.     To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my 
age:  160 

Throw   down,    my  son,    the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
gage. 

K.  Rich.     And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 

Gaunt.  When,  Harry,  when  ? 

Obedience  bids  I  should  not  bid  again. 

K.  Rich.     Norfolk,  throw  down,  we  bid;  there 

is  no  boot.^  *Use  in  delay. 

Mow.     Myself   I    throw,    dread  sovereign,   at 
thy  foot. 
My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  shame: 
The  one  my  duty  owes;  but  my  fair  name. 
Despite  of  death  that  lives  upon  my  grave, 
To  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have. 
I  am  disgraced,  impeach'd  and  baffled  here,       170 
Pierced  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom' d  spear. 
The  which  no  balm  can  cure  but  his  heart-blood 
Which  breathed  this  poison. 

K.  Rich.  Rage  must  be  withstood: 

Give  me  his  gage:  lions  make  leopards  tame. 

Mow.     Yea,    but  not  change  his  spots:    take 
but  my  shame, 
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And  I  resign  my  gage.     My  dear  dear  lord, 
The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 
Is  spotless  reputation:  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay. 
A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barr'd-up  chest  180 

Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast. 
Mine  honour  is  my  life;  both  grow  in  one; 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done: 
Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try; 
In  that  I  live  and  for  that  will  I  die. 
K.  Rich.     Cousin,  throw  up  your  gage;  do  you 

begin. 
Boling.     O,  God  defend  my  soul  from  such  deep 
sin! 
Shall  I  seem  crest-fall' n  in  my  father's  sight  ? 
Or  with  pale  beggar- fear  impeach  my  height    189 
Before  this  out-dared  dastard  ?     Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  my  honour  with  such  feeble  wrong, 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear. 
And  spit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  disgrace. 
Where  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mowbray's 
face.  \Exit  Gaunt. 

K.  Rich.     We  were  not  born  to  sue,  but  to  com- 
mand; 
Which  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends, 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it. 
At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  I^ambert's  day: 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate    200 
The  swelling  diiference  of  your  settled  hate: 
Since  we  can  not  atone^  you,  we  shall  see 
Justice  design  the  vi(5tor's  chivalry.  *Reconcile. 

Lord  marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms 
Be  ready  to  diredl  these  home  alarms.      \_Exeunt. 

Scene  II.     The  Duke  of  Lancaster's  palace. 

Enter  }o^^  of  Gaunt  with  the  Duchess 
OF  Gloucester. 

Gaunt.     Alas,  the  part  I  had  in  Woodstock's 
blood 
Doth  more  solicit  me  than  your  exclaims. 
To  stir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life! 
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But  since  corre(5lion  lieth  in  those  hands 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  corredl, 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven; 
Who,  when  they  see  the  hours  ripe  on  earth, 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 
Duch.     Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no   sharper 
spur? 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire?  10 

Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one. 
Were  as  seven  vials  of  his  sacred  blood. 
Or  seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one  root: 
Some    of   those    seven    are    dried    by    nature's 

course. 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  Destinies  cut; 
But   Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Glou- 
cester, 
One  vial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood. 
One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt, 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded, 
By  envy's  hand  and  murder's  bloody  axe.  21 

Ah,  Gaunt,  his  blood  was  thine!  that  bed,  that 

womb. 
That  metal,  that  vSelf  mould,  that  fashion'd  thee 
Made  him  a  man;  and  though  thou   livest   and 

breathest. 
Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him:  thou  dost  consent 
In  some  large  measure  to  thy  father's  death, 
In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die, 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience.  Gaunt;  it  is  despair: 
In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughter' d,  30 
Thou  showiest  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life, 
Teaching  stern  murder  how  to  butcher  thee: 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  intitle  patience 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
What  shall  I  say  ?  to  safeguard  thine  own  life. 
The  best  way  is  to  venge  my  Gloucester's  death. 
Gaunt.     God's  is  the  quarrel;   for  God's  sub- 
stitute. 
His  deputy  anointed  in  His  sight, 
Hath  caused  his  death:  the  which  if  wrongfully, 
I^et  heaven  revenge;  for  I  may  never  lift  40 
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An  angry  arm  against  His  minister. 
Duch.     Where  then,  alas,  may  I  complain  my- 
self? 
Gaunt.     To  God,  the  widow's  champion   and 

defence. 
Duch.      Why,    then,    I    will.       Farewell,   old 

Gaunt. 
Thou  goest  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight: 
O,    sit    my    husband's    wrongs    on    Hereford's 

spear. 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast! 
Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career, 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom,  50 

That    they    may    break    his    foaming    courser's 

back. 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford! 
Farewell,  old   Gaunt:    thy   sometimes    brother's 

wife 
With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 

Gaunt.     Sister,  farewell;  I  must  to  Coventry: 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee  as  go  with  me! 
Duch.     Yet   one   word   more:    grief  boundeth 

where  it  falls. 
Not  with  the  empty  hollowness,  but  weight: 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun,  60 

For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
Commend  me  to  thy  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo,  this  is  all: — nay,  yet  depart  not  so; 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go; 
I  shall  remember  more.     Bid  him — ah,  what? — 
With  all  good  speed  at  Flashy  visit  me. 
Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish'd  walls, 
Unpeopled  ofiices,  untrodden  stones  ? 
And    what    hear    there    for    welcome    but    my 

groans  ?  70 

Therefore  commend  me;  let  him  not  come  there, 
To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  every  where. 
Desolate,  desolate,  will  I  hence  and  die: 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

{^Exeiint, 
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Scene  ill.     The  lists  at  Coventry . 

Enter  the  Lord  Marshal  and  the  Duke  oE 
AUMERLE. 

Mar.     My  Lord   Aumerle,  is   Harry  Hereford 
arm'd? 

Aum.     Yea,  at  all  points;  and  longs  to  enter  in. 

Mar.     The  Duke  ot  Norfolk,  sprightfully  and 
bold. 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trum- 
pet. 

Aum.     Why,  then,  the  champions  are  prepared, 
and  stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 

The  trumpets  sound,  and  the  King  enters  with 
his  nobles,  Gaunt,  Bushy,  Bagot,  Green, 
and  others.  When  they  are  set,  enter  Mow- 
bray in  arms,  defendant,  with  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.     Marshal,  demand   of  yonder  cham- 
pion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms: 
Ask  him  his  name  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.  lo 

Mar.     In  God's  name  and  the  king's,  say  who 
thou  art 
And  why  thou  comestthus  knightly  clad  inarms, 
Against  what  man   thou  comest,  and  what  thy 

quarrel : 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood  and  thy  oath; 
As  so  defend  thee  heaven  and  thy  valour! 
Mow.     My  name   is  Thomas   Mowbray,  Duke 
of  Norfolk; 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath — 
Which  God  defend  a  knight  should  violate! — 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth 
To  God,  my  king  and  my  succeeding  issue,         20 
Against  the  Duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals*  me; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  this  mine  arm. 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself,        *Accuses. 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me: 
And  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven  1 
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The  trumpets  sound.    Enter  Bolingbrokk, 
appellant,  in  armour,  with  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.     Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms, 
Both  who  he  is  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war, 
And  formally,  according  to  our  law, 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.  30 

Mar.     What    is    thy    name?     and    wherefore 
comest  thou  hither. 
Before  King  Richard  in  his  royal  lists  ? 
Against   whom    comest   thou.-*    and  what's  thy 

quarrel  ? 
Speak  like  a  true  knight,  so  defend  thee  heaven ! 

Boling.     Harry   of    Hereford,    Lancaster    and 
Derby 
Am  I ;  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms. 
To  prove,  by  God's  grace  and  my  body's  valour. 
In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he  is  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous. 
To  God  of  heaven,  King  Richard  and  to  me,      40 
And  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven ! 

Mar.     On  pain  of  death,  no  person  be  so  bold 
Or  daring-hardy  as  to  touch  the  lists, 
ExcejDt  the  marshal  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  diredl  these  fair  designs. 

Boling.    Lord  marshal,  let  me  kiss  my  sove* 
reign's  hand. 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty: 
For  Mowbray  and  myself  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave  50 

And  loving  farewell  of  our  several  friends. 

Mar.     The   appellant   in   all  duty  greets  youi 
highness. 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand  and  take  his  leave. 

K.  Rich.     We  will   descend   and   fold  him  in 
our  arms. 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  right, 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight! 
Farewell,  my  blood:  which  if  to-day  thou  shed. 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

Boling.     O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
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For  me,  if  I  be  gored  with  Mowbray's  spear:      60 
As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight. 
My  loving  lord,  I  take  my  leave  of  you; 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin,  Lord  Aumerle; 
Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death, 
But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath, 
Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet^  *saiute. 

The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet: 
O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 
Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate,  70 

Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  vi(5lory  above  my  head. 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  th}^  prayers; 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point, 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxenf  coat, 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  a  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lusty  haviour  of  his  son.        +Yieiding. 
Gaunt.     God    in    thy  good   cause   make    thee 
prosperous ! 
Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled,  80 

Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy: 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live. 
Bolmg.     Mine  innocency  and  Saint  George  to 

thrive ! 
Mow.     However  God  or  fortune  cast  my  lot, 
There    lives    or  dies,    true    to    King    Richard's 

throne, 
A  loyal,  just  and  upright  gentleman: 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontroll'd  enfranchisement,  90 

More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary. 
Most  mighty  liege,  and  my  companion  peers, 
Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years: 
As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest^ 
Go  I  to  fight:  truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 

*Tilt  in  tournament. 
K.   Rich.     Farewell,  my  lord;  securely  I  espy 
Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. 
Order  the  trial,  marshal,  and  begin. 
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Mar.    Harry    of     Hereford,     Lancaster     and 
Derby,  loo 

Receive  thy  lance;  and  God  defend  the  riglit! 
Boling.     Strong    as    a  tower    in  hope,   I  cry 

amen. 
Mar.     Go  bear  this  lance  to  Thomas,  Duke  of 

Norfolk. 
First  Her.      Harry    of     Hereford,    Lancaster 
and  Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign  and  himself. 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 
To  prove  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray, 
A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king  and  him; 
And  dares  him  to  set  forward  to  the  fight. 
Sec.   Her.     Here  standeth   Thomas   Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  no 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 
Both  to  defend  himself  and  to  approve^         *Prove. 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  sovereign  and  to  him  disloyal; 
Courageously  and  with  a  free  desire 
Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin. 
Mar.     Sound,  trumpets;  and  set  forward,  com- 
batants. \^A  charge  sounded. 
Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder*  down. 
K.  Rich.     Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and 

their  spears,.  _  *Truncheon. 

And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again:       120 
Withdraw  with  us:  and  let  the  trumpets  sound 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree. 

\_A  long  flourish. 
Draw  near. 

And  list  what  with  our  council  we  have  done. 
For  that  our   kingdom's   earth    should    not  be 

soil'd 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspe(5l 
Of  civil  wounds  plough' d  up  with   neighbours' 

sword; 
And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts,  130 

With  rival -hating  envy,  set  on  you 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
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Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep; 
Which   so   roused   up  with   boisterous   untuned 

drums, 
With  harsh-resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray, 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms, 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace 
And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood; 
Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories: 
You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  life,  140 

Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich' d  our  fields 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions. 
But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment. 
Baling .      Your   will   be  done:   this   must   my 
comfort  be. 
That  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on  me; 
And  those  his  golden  beams  to  you  here  lent 
Shall  point  on  me  and  gild  my  banishment. 
K.  Rich.    Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier 
doom. 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce: 
The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate  150 

The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile; 
The  hopeless  word  of  '  never  to  return ' 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 
Mow.     A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign 
liege. 
And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  highness'  mouth: 
A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hands. 
The  language  I  have  learn 'd  these  forty  years, 
My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego:  160 

And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  a  harp, 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cased  up. 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony: 
Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue^ 
Doubly  portcullis' d  with  my  teeth  and  lips, 
And  dull  unfeeling  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse,  170 

Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now: 
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What  is  thy  sentence  then  but  speechless  death, 
Which   robs   my  tongue   from  breathing  native 
breath  ? 

K.  Rich.     It    boots    thee    not    to    be    compas- 
sionate: *Move  compassion. 
After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Mow.     Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's 
light, 
To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night. 

K.  Rich.     Return  again,  and  take  an  oath  with 
thee. 
Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banish' d  hands; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  God —  i8o 

Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves — 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer: 
You  never  shall,  so  help  you  truth  and  God! 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face; 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,'^  nor  reconcile        *salute. 
This  louring  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate; 
Nor  never  by  advised  purpose  meet 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill 
'Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjedls,  or  our  land.  190 

Boling.     I  swear. 

Mow.     And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

Boli7ig.     Norfolk,  so  far  as  to  mine  enemy: — 
By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us. 
One  of  our  souls  had  wander' d  in  the  air, 
Banish'd  this  frail  sepulchre  of  our  flesh, 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banish'd  from  this  land: 
Confess  thy  treasons  ere  thou  fly  the  realm; 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burthen  of  a  guilty  soul.  200 

Mow.     No,  Bolingbroke:  if  ever  I  were  traitor, 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life, 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd  as  from  hence! 
But  what  thou  art,  God,  thou,  and  I  do  know; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  king  shall  rue. 
Farewell,  my  liege.     Now  no  way  can  I  stray; 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world's  my  way. 

[^Exit. 

K.  Rich.     Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine 
eyes 
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I  see  thy  grieved  heart:  thy  sad  aspecft 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banish'd  years     210 
Pluck' d  four  away.    \_To  Boling.~\   Six  frozen  win- 
ters spent, 
Return  with  welcome  home  from  banishment. 

Boling.      How  long  a  time  lies  in  one   little 
word ! 
Four  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  springs 
End  in  a  word:  such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

Gau7it.     I  thank  my  liege,  that  in  regard  of  me 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile: 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby; 
For,  ere  the  six  years  that  he  hath  to  spend 
Can  change  their  moons  and   bring   their  times 
about,  220 

My  oil-dried  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light 
Shall  be  extindt  with  age  and  endless  night; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done, 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 

K.  Rich.     Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years 
to  live. 

Gaunt.     But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou  canst 
give: 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow, 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow; 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age. 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage;  230 

Thy  word. is  current  with  him  for  my  death, 
But  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

K.   Rich.      Thy    son    is    banish'd    upon    good 
advice,*  *Cousideration. 

Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdidl  gave: 
Why  at  our  justice  seem'st  thou  then  to  lour? 

Gaunt.     Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  diges- 
tion sour. 
You  urged  me  as  a  judge;  but  I  had  rather 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father. 
O,  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child. 
To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild', 
A  partial  slander  sought  I  to  avoid,  241 

And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroy' d. 
Alas,  I  look'd  when  some  of  you  should  say, 
I  was  too  strid;  to  make  mine  own  away; 
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But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue 
Against  my  will  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 

K.  Rich.     Cousin,    farewell;    and,    uncle,    bid 
him  so: 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 

\_Flou risk .     Exeu nt  King  Richard  a nd  tra in . 

Aum.     Cousin,    farewell:   what  presence  must 

not  know, 

From  where  you  do  remain  let  paper  show.       250 

Mar.     My  lord,  no  leave  take  I ;  for  I  will  ride. 

As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side. 

Gaunt.     O,   to   what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard 
thy  words. 
That  thou  return'st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ? 

Baling.     I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you, 

When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal 

To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 

Gaunt.     Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time. 

Baling.    Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time. 

Gaunt.     What  is  six  winters  ?  they  are  quickly 

gone.  260 

Baling.     To  men  in  joy;  but  grief  makes  one 
hour  ten. 

Gaunt.     Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  takest  for 
pleasure. 

Baling.     My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it  so, 
Which  finds  it  an  inforced  pilgrimage. 

Gau7it.     The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  as  foil  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home  return. 

Baling.     Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I  make 
Will  but  remember  me  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love.  270 

Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  passages,  and  in  the  end, 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief? 

Gaunt.     All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee, 
But  thou  the  king.     Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit,  280 
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Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 

Go,  say  I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour 

And  not  the  king  exiled  thee;  or  suppose 

Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air 

And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime: 

Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 

To  lie  that   way   thou  go'st,   not  whence  thou 

comest: 
Suppose  the  singing  birds  musicians, 
The  grass  whereon   thou  tread' st  the  presence* 

strew' d,  *Presence-chaniber. 

The  flowers  fair  ladies,  and  thy  steps  no  more  290 
Than  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance; 
For  gnarlingf  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it  and  sets  it  light. 

Baling .     O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ?         fsnariing. 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? 
O,  no!  the  apprehension  of  the  good  300 

Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse: 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 
Than  when  he  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

Gau7it.     Come,  come,  my  son,   I'll  bring  thee 
on  thy  way: 
Had  I  thy  youth  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay. 

Baling .    Then,    England's    ground,    farewell; 
sweet  soil,  adieu; 
My  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet! 
Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, 
Though  banivsh'd,  yet  a  trueborn  Englishman. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.     The  court. 

Enter  the  King,  with  Bagot  and  Green  at  one 
door;  a?id  the  Duke  of  Aumerle  at  another. 

K.  Rich.     We  did  observe.     Cousin  Aumerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way  i' 

Aunt.     I   brought  high   Hereford,  if  you  calJ 
him  so. 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him , 
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K.  Rich.     And  say,  what  store  of  parting  tears 

were  shed  ? 
Aum.     Faith,  none  for  me;   except  the  north- 
east wind, 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces, 
Awaked  the  sleeping  rheum,  and  so  by  chance 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 
K.   Rich.     What    said    our  cousin  when    you 
parted  with  him  ?  10 

Aum.     'Farewell:' 
And,  for  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue 
Should  so  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me  craft 
To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief 
That  words  seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave. 
Marry,  would  the  word  'farewell'  have  lengthen' d 

hours 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment, 
He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells ; 
But  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 
K.  Rich.     He  is   our  cousin,   cousin;  but   'tis 
doubt,  20 

When  time   shall  call  him  home  from  banish- 
ment. 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Ourself  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here  and  Green 
Observed  his  courtship  to  the  common  people; 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy. 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves. 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles 
/^nd  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune. 
As  'twere  to  banish  their  affedls  with  him.  30 

Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster- wench ; 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid  God  speed  him  well 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee, 
With    '  Thanks,    my     countrymen,    my    loving 

friends;' 
As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his, 
And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

Green.     Well,  he   is   gone;    and  with    him  go 
these  thoughts. 
Now  for  the  rebels  which  stand  out  in  Ireland, 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege, 
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Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means      40 
For  their  advantag-e  and  your  highness'  loss. 

K.  Rich.     We  will  ourself  in  penson  to  this  war: 
And,  for*  our  coffers,  with  too  great  a  court 
And  liberal  largess,  are  grown  somewhat  light, 
We  are  inforced  to  farm  our  royal  realm;   *Because. 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 
For  our  affairs  in  hand:  if  that  come  short, 
Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  char- 
ters; 
Whereto,  when  they  shall   know  what  men  are 

rich, 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of  gold 
And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants;  51 

For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 

Enter  Bushy. 

Bushy,  what  news  ? 

Bushy.     Old  John  of  Gaunt  is   grievous  sick, 
my  lord. 
Suddenly  taken ;  and  hath  sent  post  haste 
To  entreat  your  majesty  to  visit  him. 

K.  Rich.     Where  lies  he  ? 

Bushy.     At  Ely  House. 

K.  Rich.     Now  put  it,  God,  in  the  physician's 
mind 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately !  60 

The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars. 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  visit  him: 
Pray  God  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late! 

All.     Amen.  {Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene;  I.    Ely  House. 

Filter  John  of  Gaunt  sick,  with  the  Duke  of 
York,  &€. 

Gau7it.    Will  the  king  come,  that  I  may  breathe 
my  last 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth  ? 
York.    Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with 
your  breath ; 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 
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Gaunt.     O,  but  they  say  the  tongues  of  dying 
men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony: 
Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent 

in  vain, 
For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words 

in  pain. 
He  that  no  more  must  say  is  listen' d  more 

Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught 

to  glose;*  *Be  garrulous.      lO 

More  are  men's  ends  mark'd  than  their  lives  be- 
fore: 
The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close. 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last, 
Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long  past: 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  near. 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 
York.     No;   it  is  stopp'd  with  other  flattering 
sounds, 
As  praises,  of  whose  taste  the  wise  are  fond, 
Lascivious  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen ;  20 

Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy, 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after  in  base  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity — 
So  it  be  new,  there's  no  respe(5t  how  vile— 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  ? 
Then  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard. 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard. 
Dire(5l  not  him  whose  way  himself  will  choose: 
'Tis  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou 
lose.  30 

Gaunt.     Methinks  I  am  a  prophet  new  inspired 
And  thus  expiring  do  foretell  of  him: 
His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last. 
For  violent  fires  soon  burn  out  themselves; 
Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are 

short; 
He  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes; 
With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder; 
Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant, 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 
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This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter' d  isle,  40 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Bden,  demi-paradise, 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
AgaiUvSt  infe(5lion  and  the  hand  of  war. 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands, 
This   blessed  plot,   this   earth,   this  realm,   this 
England,  50 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Fear'd  by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their  birth, 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 
For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry, 
As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  Son, 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear  land, 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 
Is  now  leased  out,  I  die  pronouncing  it. 
Like  to  a  tenement  or  pelting*  farm :      *paitry.     60 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea. 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame. 
With  inky  blots  and  rotten  parchment  bonds: 
That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others. 
Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself. 
Ah,  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life, 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death! 

Enter  King    Richard    and  Queen,  Aumerle, 
Bushy,     Green,     Bagot,     Ross,    and    Wii.- 

LOUGHBY. 

York.     The   king  is  come:    deal    mildly  with 

his  youth;  69 

For  young  hot  colts  being  f  raged  do  rage  the  more. 

Queen.     How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lancaster? 

K.  Rich.     What  comfort,  man  ?  how  is't  with 

aged  Gaunt  ? 
Gaunt.     O,  how  that  name  befits  my  compo- 
sition! 
Old  Gaunt  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  being  old: 
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Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast; 
And  who  abstains  from  meat  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch'd; 
Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaunt: 
The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon, 
Is  my  stridl  fast;  I  mean,  my  children's  looks;   80 
And  therein  fasting,  hast  thou  made  me  nraunt: 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave, 
Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones. 

K.   Rich.     Can   sick  men   play  so  nicely  with 
their  names .? 

Gaunt.     No,  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself. 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee. 

K.  Rich.    Should  dying  men  flatter  with  those 
that  live? 

Gaunt.    No,  no,  men  living  flatter  those  that  die. 

K.  Rich.     Thou,  now  a-dying,  say'st  thou  flat- 
terest  me.  90 

Gaunt.     O,  no!  thou  diest,  though  I  the  sicker 
be. 

K.  Rich.     I  am  in  health,   I  breathe,  and  see 
thee  ill. 

Gaunt.    Now  He  that  made  me  knows  I  see 
thee  ill ; 
111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  thy  land 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick ; 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
Commit' st  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee: 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crown,        100 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head; 
And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge. 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 
O,  had  thy  ^randsire  with  a  prophet's  eye 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons, 
From   forth  thy  reach  he  would   have  laid  thy 

shame, 
Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possess' d. 
Which  art  possess'd  now  to  depose  thyself. 
Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world, 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease;  no 
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But  for  thy  world  enjoying  but  this  land, 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame  to  shame  it  so  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king: 
Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law; 
And  thou — 

K.  Rich.     A  lunatic  lean-witted  fool, 
Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 
Barest  with  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek,  chasing  the  royal  blood 
With  fury  from  his  native  residence. 
Now,  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty,  120 

Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  son. 
This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head 
Should     run    thy    head    from    thy    unreverent 

shoulders. 
Gaunt.     O,  spare  me  not,  my  brother  Edward's 

son. 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  son; 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican, 
Hast  thou  tapp'd  out  and  drunkenly  caroused: 
My  brother  Gloucester,  plain  well-meaning  soul, 
Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mongst  happy  souls! 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good  130 

That  thou  respe(5l'st  not  spilling  Edward's  blood: 
Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have; 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age, 
To  crop  at  once  a  too  long  wither' d  flower, 
lyive  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee! 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be! 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave: 
Ivove  they  to  live  that  love  and  honour  have. 

\_Exit,  borne  off  by  his  Attendants. 
K.  Rich.     And  let  them  die  that  age  and  sul- 

lens  have; 
For  both  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 
York.     I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  impute  his 

words  141 

To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him: 
He  loves  you,  on  my  life,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry  Duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 
K.  Rich.     Right,  you  say  true:  as  Hereford's 

love,  so  his; 
As  theirs,  so  mine;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 
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Enter  Northumberland. 

North.     My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him 

to  your  majesty. 
K.  Rich.    What  says  he? 

North.  Nay,  nothing;  all  is  said: 

His  tongue  is  now  a  string! ess  instrument; 
Words,  life  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent.  150 
York.     Be  York  the  next  that  must  be  bank- 
rupt so ! 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 
K.   Rich.     The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so 
doth  he; 
His  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be. 
So  much  for  that.     Now  for  our  Irish  wars: 
We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kerns, ^ 
Which  live  like  venom  where  no  venom  else 
But  only  they  have  privilege  to  live.  *soidiers. 

And  for  these  great  affairs  do  ask  some  charge, 
Towards  our  assistance  we  do  seize  to  us  160 

The  plate,  coin,  revenues  and  moveables. 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possessed. 
York.     How  long  shall  I  be  patient?  ah,  how 
long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  ? 
Not   Gloucester's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banish- 
ment. 
Not    Gaunt's    rebukes,    nor    England's    private 

wrongs. 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace. 
Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek. 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face.     170 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons. 
Of  whom  thy  father,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  first: 
In  war  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce. 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  thou  hast,  for  even  so  look'd  he. 
Accomplish' d  with  the  number  of  thy  hours; 
But  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  against  the  French 
And  not  against  his  friends;  his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend  and  spent  not  that   180 
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Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won; 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred  blood, 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O  Richard !    York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 

K.  Rich.     Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matter? 

York.  O  my  liege. 

Pardon  me,  if  you  please;  if  not,  I,  pleased 
Not  to  be  pardon' d,  am  content  withal. 
Seek  you  to  seize  and  gripe  into  your  hands      189 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banish' d  Hereford  ? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead,  and  doth  not  Hereford  live? 
Was  not  Gaunt  just,  and  is  not  Harry  true? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir? 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ? 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  Time 
His  charters  and  his  customary  rights; 
Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day; 
Be  not  thyself ;  for  how  art  thou  a  king 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  ? 
Now,  afore  God — God  forbid  I  say  true!—         200 
If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights, 
Call  in  the  letters  patent  that  he  hath 
By  his  attorneys-general  to  sue 
His  livery,^  and  deny  his  offer' d  homage. 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head. 
You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts 
And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

K.  Rich.     Think  what  you  will,  we  seize  into 

our  hands  ^  *Taking  possession. 

His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money  and  his  lands. 
York.     I'll   not   be   by   the   while:    my   liege, 

farewell:  211 

What  will  ensue  hereof,  there's  none  can  tell; 
But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.    \^Exit. 
K.  Rich.     Go,  Bushy,  to  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire 

vStraight: 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Kly  House 
To  see  this  business.     To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland;  and  'tis  time,  I  trow: 
And  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself, 
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Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England;        220 
For  he  is  just  and  always  loved  us  well. 
Come  on,  our  queen:  to-morrow  must  we  part; 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short. 

{Flourish.     Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Aumerle^ 

Bushy,  Green,  and  Bagot. 

North.     Well,  lords,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  is 

dead. 
Ross.     And  living  too;  for  now  his  son  is  duke. 
Willo.     Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 
North.    Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right. 
Ross.     My  heart  is  great;  but  it  must  break 
with  silence, 
Ere't  be  disburden 'd  with  a  liberal  tongue. 
North.     Nay,  speak    thy   mind;    and   let   him 
ne'er  speak  more  230 

That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm! 
Willo.     Tends  that  thou  wouldst  speak  to  the 
Duke  of  Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man; 
Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 

Ross.     No  good  at  all  that  I  can  do  for  him; 
Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him, 
Bereft  and  gelded*  of  his  patrimony.         *Deprived. 
North.     Now,  afore  God,  'tis  shame  such  wrongs 
are  borne 
In  him,  a  royal  prince,  and  many  moe 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land,  240 

The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
By  flatterers;  and  what  they  will  inform, 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all. 
That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute 
'Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 
Ross.     The  commons  hath  he  pill'd*  with  griev- 
ous taxes,  *Pillaged. 

f  And  quite  lost  their  hearts:  the  nobles  hath  he 

fined 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 
Willo.     And  daily  new  exadlions  are  devised. 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what:  250 
But  what,  o'  God's  name,  doth  become  of  this? 
North.     Wars  have  not  wasted  it,  for  warr'd  he 
hath  not, 
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But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 

That   which   his   noble  ancestors  achieved  with 

blows : 
More  hath  he  spent  in  peace  than  they  in  wars. 
Ross.     The   Earl   of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm 

in  farm. 
Willo.     The    king's   grown    bankrupt,  like   a 

broken  man. 
North.     Reproach  and  dissolution  hangeth  over 

him. 
Ross.     He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  wars, 
His  burthenous  taxations  notwithstanding,      260 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish' d  duke. 
North.     His   noble  kinsman:  most  degenerate 
king! 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing, 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm ; 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails. 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish. 
Ross.    We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must 
suffer; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now, 
For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 
North.     Not  so;  even  through  the  hollow  eyes 
of  death  270 

I  spy  life  peering;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

Willo.     Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as  thou 

dost  ours. 
Ross.     Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland: 
We  three  are  but  thyself;  and,  speaking  so, 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts ;  therefore,  be  bold. 
North.     Then  thus:  I  have  from  Port  le  Blanc, 
a  bay 
In  Brittany,  received  intelligence 
That    Harry   Duke    of   Hereford,    Rainold   Lord 
Cobham, 

t 280 

That  late  broke  from  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
His  brother.  Archbishop  late  of  Canterbury, 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Sir  John  Ramston, 
Sir   John    Norbery,    Sir    Robert    Waterton    and 
Francis  Quoint, 
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All  these  well  furnish' d  by  the  Duke  of  Bretagne 
With  eight  tall*  ships,  three  thousand  men  of  war, 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expediencef  *stout. 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore: 
Perhaps  they  had  ere  this,  but  that  they  stay 
The  first  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland.        290 
If  then  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke,  tHaste. 
ImpJ  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing. 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish' d  crown, 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt 
And  make  high  majCvSty  look  like  itself,         jGraft. 
Away  with  me  in  post  to  Ravenspurgh; 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so, 
Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go. 
Ross.    To  horse,  to  horse!  urge  doubts  to  them 

that  fear. 
Willo.     Hold  out  my  horse,  and  I  will  first  be 

there.  \_Exeunt.    300 

Scene  II.     Windsor  Castle. 
Enter  Queen,  Bushy,  and  Bagot. 

Bushy.     Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  much  sad: 
You  promised,  when  you  parted  with  the  king, 
To  lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 

Queen.     To   please   the   king  I  did;  to  please 
myself 
I  cannot  do  it;  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief. 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard:  yet  again,  methinks, 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is  coming  towards  me,  and  my  inward  soul         1 1 
With  nothing  trembles:  at  some  thing  it  grieves, 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

Bushy.     Kach  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty 
shadows, 
Which  shows  like  grief  itself,  but  is  not  so; 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objecfls; 
Like  perspecftives,  which  rightly  gazed  upon 
Show  nothing  but  confusion,  eyed  awry 
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Distinguish  form:  so  your  sweet  majesty,  20 

Looking"  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure, 
Find  shapes  of  grief,  more  than  himself,  to  wail ; 
Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  is  not.     Then,  thrice-gracious  queen, 
More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not:  more's 

not  seen ; 
Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  false  sorrow's  eye, 
Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary. 

Queen.     It  may  be  so;  but  yet  my  inward  soul 
Persuades  me  it  is  otherwise:  howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad ;  so  heavy  sad  30 

As,  though  on  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think. 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink. 

Bushy.     'Tis  nothing  but  conceit,  my  gracious 
lady. 

Queen.     'Tis  nothing  less:   conceit  is  still  de- 
rived 
From  some  forefather  grief;  mine  is  not  so, 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief; 
Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve: 
'Tis  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess; 
But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known ;  what 
I  cannot  name;  'tis  nameless  woe,  I  wot.  40 

Enter  Grkkn. 

Green.     God  save  your  majesty!  and  well  met, 
gentlemen : 
I  hope  the  king  is  not  yet  shipp'd  for  Ireland. 
Queen.     Why  hopest  thou  so?  'tis  better  hope 
he  is; 
For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope: 
Then  wherefore  dost  thou  hope  he  is  not  shipp'd? 
Green.     That  he,  our  hope,  might  have  retired^ 

his  power,  *Withdrawn. 

And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope. 
Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land: 
The  banish' d  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself, 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arrived  50 

At  Ravenspurgh. 

Queen.  Now  God  in  heaven  forbid! 

Green.     Ah,  madam,  'tis  too  true:  and  that  is 
worse, 
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The  Lord  Northumberland,  his  son  young  Henry 

Percy, 
The  Lords  of  Ross,  Beaumond,  and  Willoughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  him. 

Bushy.     Why  have  you  not  proclaim' d  North- 
umberland 
And  all  the  rest  revolted  fac5lion  traitors  ? 

Green.      We    have:    whereupon    the    Earl    of 
Worcester 
Hath  broke  his  stafi",  resign' d  his  stewardship. 
And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  him    60 
To  Bolingbroke. 

Queen.    So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my 
woe, 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir: 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy. 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-deli ver'd  mother. 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  join'd. 

Bushy.     Despair  not,  madam. 

Queen.  Who  shall  hinder  me  ? 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope:  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper  back  of  death,  70 

Who  gently  wouid  dissolve  the  bands  of  life, 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

Enter  York. 

Green.     Here  comes  the  Duke  of  York. 

Queen.     With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged  neck: 
O,  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks! 
Uncle,  for  God's  sake,  speak  comfortable  words. 

York.    Should    I    do   so,   I    should    belie  my 
thoughts: 
Comfort's  in  heaven;  and  we  are  on  the  earth, 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares  and  grief. 
Your  husband,  he  is  gone  to  save  far  off,  80 

Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home: 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land, 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself: 
Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatter' d  him. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.     My    lord,   your    son    was  gone  before 
I  came. 
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York.     He  was?    Why,  so!  go  all  which  way 
it  will! 
The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  they  are 

cold, 
And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side. 
Sirrah,  get  thee   to   Flashy,  to   my  sister  Glou- 
cester; 90 
Bid  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pound: 
Hold,  take  my  ring. 
SeTU.     My  lord,  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  lord- 
ship, 
To-day,  as  I  came  by,  I  called  there; 
But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest. 
York.     What  is' t,  knave? 
Serv.     An    hour    before    I  came,  the  duchess 

died. 
York.     God  for  his  mercy!  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once! 
I  know  not  what  to  do:  I  would  to  God,  100 

So  my  untruth  had  not  provoked  him  to  it, 
The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's. 
What,  are  there  no  posts  dispatch' d  for  Ireland? 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ? 
Come,  sister, — cousin,    I  would  say, — pray,  par- 
don me. 
Go,  fellow,  get  thee  home,  provide  some  carts 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. 

\^Exit  Servant. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men  ? 
If  I  know  how  or  which  way  to  order  these  affairs 
Thus  thrust  disorderly  into  my  hands,  1 10 

Never  believe  me.     Both  are  my  kinsmen: 
The  one  is  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend;  the  other  again 
Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong' d. 
Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do.     Come,  cousin,  I'll 
Dispose  of  you. 

Gentlemen,  go,  muster  up  your  men, 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkeley. 
I  should  to  Flashy  too;  120 

But  time  will  not  permit:  all  is  uneven, 
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And  evety  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

\_Exeu7it  York  and  Queen. 
Btishy.     The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to  go  to 
Ireland, 
But  none  returns.     For  us  to  levy  power 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy 
Is  all  unpossible. 
Green.    Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  king  in 
love 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  king. 
Bagot.    And  that's  the  wavering  commons:  for 
their  love 
Lies  in  their  purses,  and  whoso  empties  them  130 
By    so    much    fills    their   hearts    with    deadly 
hate. 
Bushy.    Wherein    the  king  stands  generally 

condemn 'd. 
Bagot.    If  judgement  lie  in  them,  then  so  do 
we. 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king. 

Green.     Well,  I  will  for  refuge  straight  to  Bris- 
tol castle: 
The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 
Bushy.     Thither    will    I    with  you;  for  little 
office 
The  hateful  commons  will  perform  for  us, 
Except  like  curs  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces. 
Will  you  go  along  with  us?  140 

Bagot.     No;  I  will  to  Ireland  to  his  majesty. 
Farewell:  if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain, 
We  three  here  part  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again. 
Bushy.    That's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back 

Bolingbroke. 
Green.     Alas,  poor  duke!    the  task  he  under- 
takes 
Is  numbering  sands  and  drinking  oceans  dry: 
Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will  fly. 
Farewell  at  once,  for  once,  for  all,  and  ever. 
Bushy.     Well,  we  may  meet  again. 
Bagot.  I  fear  me,  never. 

\_Exeunt. 
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Scene  III.     Wilds  in  Gloucestershire. 

Enter  Bolingbroke  and  Northumberland, 
with  Forces. 

Boling.     How  far   is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkeley 
now? 

North.     Believe  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Gloucestershire: 
These  high  wild  hills  and  rough  uneven  ways 
Draws   out   our   miles,    and    makes   them   weari- 
some; 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar, 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  deledtable. 
But  I  bethink  me  what  a  weary  way 
From  Ravenspurgh  to  Cotswold  will  be  found 
In  Ross  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your  company, 
Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  beguiled         11 
The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel : 
But  theirs  is  sweetened  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  present  benefit  which  I  possess ; 
And  hope  the  joy  is  little  less  in  joy 
Than  hope  enjoy 'd:  by  this  the  weary  lords 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  short,  as  mine  hath 

done 
By  sight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company. 

Boling.     Of  much  less  value  is  my  company 
Than  your  good  words.     But  who  comes  here.-* 

Enter  Henry  Percy. 

North.     It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy,      21 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whencesoever. 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle  1 
Percy.     I  had  thought,  my  lord,  to  have  learn'd 

his  health  of  you. 
North.     Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen  ? 
Percy.     No,  my  good  lord ;  he  hath  forsook  the 
court, 
Broken  his  staff  of  office  and  dispersed 
The  household  of  the  king. 

North.  What  was  his  reason  ? 

He  was   not   so    resolved    when   last   we   spoke 

together. 

Percy.     Because  your  lordship  was  proclaimed 

traitor.  30 
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But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenspurgh, 
To  offer  service  to  the  Duke  of  Hereford, 
And  sent  me  over  by  Berkeley,  to  discover 
What  power  the  Duke  of  York  had  levied  there; 
Then  with  diredlions  to  repair  to  Ravenspurgh. 
North.     Have  you  forgot  the  Duke  of  Hereford, 

boy? 
Percy.      No,  my  good  lord,  for  that  is  not  for- 
got 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember:  to  my  knowledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 
North.     Then  learn  to  know  him  now;  this  is 

the  duke.  '  40 

Percy.     My   gracious   lord,  I   tender   you  my 

service, 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw  and  young; 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 
Bolhig.     I  thank  thee,  gentle    Percy;   and    be 

sure 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 
As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends; 
And,  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  \h.y  love. 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense: 
My  heart  this   covenant  makes,  my   hand  thus 

seals  it.  50 

North.     How  far  is  it  to  Berkeley?  and  what 

stir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there  w4th  his  men  of  war  ? 
Percy.     There  stands   the   castle,  by  yon   tuft 

of  trees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have  heard; 
And  in  it  are  the  Lords  of  York,  Berkeley,  and 

Seymour; 
None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 

Enter  Ross  and  Willoughby. 

North.     Here  come  the  I^ords  of  Ross  and  Wil- 
loughby. 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 
Boling.     Welcome,  my  lords.     I  wot  your  love 
pursues 
A  banish 'd  traitor:  all  my  treasury  60 
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Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which  more  enrich'd 
Shall  be  3^Gur  love  and  labour's  recompense. 
Ross.     Your  presence    makes    us    rich,    most 

noble  lord. 
Willo.     And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to   at- 
tain it. 
Bo  ling.     Evermore  thanks,   the  exchequer    of 
the  poor; 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years, 
Stands  for  my  bounty.     But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  BejrkkIvKy. 

North.     It  is  my  Lord  of  Berkeley,  as  I  guess. 

Berk.     My  Lord  of   Hereford,   my  message  is 
to  you.  69 

Boling.     My  lord,  my  answer  is — to  Lancaster; 
And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England; 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue, 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  say. 

Berk.     Mistake  me  not,  my  lord;  'tis  not  my 
meaning 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out: 
To  you,  my  lord,  I  come,  what  lord  you  will, 
From  the  most  gracious  regent  of  this  land. 
The  Duke  of  York,  to  know  what  pricks  you  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time 
And  fright  our  native  peace  with  self-born  arms. 

Enter  York  attended. 

Boling.     I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words 
by  you;  81 

Here  comes  his  grace  in  person. 

My  noble  uncle!  {^Kneels. 
York.     Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not 
thy  knee, 
Whose  duty  is  deceiveable  and  false. 
Boling.     My  gracious  uncle — 
Yoyk.     Tut,  tut! 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle: 
I  am  no  traitor's  uncle;  and  that  word  'grace' 
In  an  ungracious  mouth  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  those  banish' d  and  forbidden  legs      90 
Dared  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground? 
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But  then   more  'why?'  why  have  they  dared  to 

march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom, 
Frighting  her  pale-faced  villages  with  war 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms  ? 
Comest  thou  because  the  anointed  king  is  hence? 
Why,  foolish  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind, 
And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth 
As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myself  loo 
Rescued  the  Black  Prince,   that  young  Mars  of 

men. 
From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  French, 
O,  then  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine, 
Now  prisoner  to  the  pals}^  chastise  thee 
And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault! 
Boling.     My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my 

fault: 
On  what  condition  stands  it  and  wherein  ? 

York.     Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree. 
In  gross  rebellion  and  detested  treason: 
Thou  art  a  banish'd  man,  and  here  art  come     no 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 
In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 
Boling.     As   I  was  banish'd,    I  was  banish'd 

Hereford ; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  lyancaster. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  grace 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye: 
You  are  my  father,  for  methinks  in  you 
I  see  old  Gaunt  alive;  O,  then,  my  father, 
Will  you  permit  that  I  shall  stand  condemn' d 
A  wandering  vagabond;  my  rights  and  royalties 
Pluck' d  from  my  arms  perforce  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts  ?     Wherefore  was  I  born  ? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  King  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted  I  am  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  cousin; 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down. 
He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father, 
To  rouse  his  wrongs  and  chase  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery*  here. 
And  yet  my  letters-patents  give  me  leave:  130 
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My  father's  goods  are  all  distrain 'd  and  sold, 

And  these  and  all  are  all  amiss  employ' d. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?    I  am  a  subjedl, 
And  I  challenge  law:  attorneys  are  denied  me; 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent. 
North.    The  noble  duke  hath  been  too  much 

abused.  ^Possession  of  land. 

Ross.     It  stands^  3^our  grace  upon  to  do  him 

right.  ^Incumbent  on. 

Willo.     Base    men    by    his    endowments    are 
made  great. 

York.     My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you  this: 
I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs  141 

And  laboured  all  I  could  to  do  him  right; 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms, 
Be  his  own  carver  and  cut  out  his  waj'-, 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong,  it  may  not  be; 
And  you  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind 
Cherish  rebellion  and  are  rebels  all. 

North.     The  noble  duke  hath  sworn  his  com- 
ing is 
But  for  his  own ;  and  for  the  right  of  that 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid;     150 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that  oath! 

York.     Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  these  arms: 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess. 
Because  my  power  is  weak  and  all  ill  left: 
But  if  I  could,  by  Him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king; 
But  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.     So,  fare  you  well; 
Unless  3'ou  please  to  enter  in  the  castle  160 

And  there  repose  you  for  this  night. 

Boling.     An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept: 
But  we  must  win  your  grace  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  castle,  which  they  say  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bagot  and  their  complices, 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  away. 

York.     It  may  be  I  will  go  with  you:  but  yet 
I'll  pause; 
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For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are:    170 
Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.    A  camp  in  Wales, 
Enter  Sawsbury  and  a  Welsh  Captain. 

Cap.     My  Lord  of  Salisbury,   we  have  stay'd 
ten  days. 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together, 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king; 
Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves:  farewell. 

Sal.      Stay    yet    another    day,    thou    trusty 
Welshman: 
The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence  in  thee. 

Cap.     'Tis  thought  the  king  is  dead;  we  will 
not  stay. 
The  bay -trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither' d 
And  m^eteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven; 
The  pale-faced  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth  10 
And  lean-look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change^ 
Rich  men  look  sad  and  rufiians  dance  and  leap. 
The  one  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy, 
The  other  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war: 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings. 
Farewell:  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled, 
As  well  assured  Richard  their  king  is  dead.  \_Exit. 

Sal.     Ah,  Richard,  with  the  eyes  of  heavy  mind 
I  see  thy  glory  like  a  shooting  star 
Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament.  20 

Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west. 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe  and  unrest: 
Thy  friends  are  fled  to  wait  upon  thy  foes, 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.     \Exit> 

ACT  III. 
Scene  I.    Bristol.    Before  the  castle. 

£'«/^r  BOLINGBROKE,  YORK,  NORTHUMBERI/AND, 

Ross,  Percy,  Willoughby,  with  Bushy  and 
Green,  prisoners. 

Baling.     Bring  forth  these  men. 
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BUvShy  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  vsouls — 
Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies — 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives, 
For  'twere  no  charity;  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here  in  the  view  of  men 
I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deaths. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments,  . 
By  you  unhappied  and  disfigured  clean :  xo 

You  have  in  manner  with  your  sinful  hours 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him, 
Broke  the  possession  of  a  royal  bed 
And  stain 'd  the  beauty  of  a  fair  queen's  cheeks 
With  tears   drawn   from  her   eyes  by  your  foul 

wrongs. 
Myself,  a  prince  by  fortune  of  my  birth. 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood,  and  near  in  love 
Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me, 
Have  stoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries. 
And  sigh'd  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds, 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment;  21 

Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 
Dispark'd*  my  parks  and  fell'd  my  forest  woods. 
From  my  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat. 
Razed  out  my  imprese,f  leaving  me  no  sign. 
Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood. 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman.      *Destroyed. 
This  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all 

this,  fDevice  with  motto. 

Condemns  you  to  the  death.     See  them  deliver' d 

over 
To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death.  30 

Bushy.     More   welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death 
to  me 
Than  Bolingbroke  to  England.     Lords,  farewell. 
Green.     My  comfort   is  that    heaven  will  take 
our  souls 
And  plague  injUvStice  with  the  pains  of  hell. 
Boling.     My  Lord  Northumberland,    see  them 
dispatch' d. 

\_Exeunt  Northumberland  aiid  others, 
with  the  i>riso?iers. 
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Uncle,  you  say  the  queen  is  at  your  house; 
For  God's  sake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated: 
Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends; 
Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  deliver'd. 

York.    A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  dispatch'd 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large.  41 

Baling.    Thanks,   gentle  uncle.     Come,  lords, 
away, 
To  fi^ht  with  Glendower  and  his  complices: 
Awhile  to  work,  and  after  holiday.  \_Exeunt. 

Scene   II.     The   coast  of    Wales.    A    castle   in 

view. 

Drums:  flourish  and  colours.  Enter  King 
Richard,  the  Bishop  of  Carusle,  Aumerle, 
and  Soldiers. 

K.  Rich.     Barkloughly  castle  call  they  this  at 

hand? 
Aum.     Yea,  my  lord.     How  brooks  your  grace 

the  air, 
After  your  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas  ? 
K.  Rich.     Needs   must    I  like   it  well:  I  weep 

for  joy 
To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand. 
Though    rebels  wound    thee  with   their    horses' 

hoofs: 
As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in  meeting, 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth,     10 
And  do  thee  favours  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth, 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous  sense; 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 
And  heavy-gaited  toads  lie  in  their  way, 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee: 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies; 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower. 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder         20 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. 
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Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords: 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion's  arms. 

Car.     Fear  not,  my  lord:  that  Power  that  mad 

you  king 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king  in  spite  rf  all. 
The  means  that  heaven  yields  must  be  embraced. 
And  not  neglecfted;  else,  if  heaven  would,  30 

And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse. 
The  pro ffer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress. 
Aum.     He  means,   my   lord,    that  we  are   too 

remiss ; 
Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security, 
Grows    strong  and   great   in   substance  and  in 

power. 
K.Rich.     Discomfortable  cousin !  know'st  thou 

not 
That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid, 
Behind  the  globe,  that  lights  the  lower  world, 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen 
In  murders  and  in  outrage,  boldly  here;  40 

But  when  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole. 
Then  murders,  treasons  and  detested  sins, 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck' d  from  off  their 

backs. 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves  ? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke, 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night 
Whilst  we  were  wandering  with  the  antipodes, 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne,  the  east,  50 

His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face. 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day. 
But  self-affrighted  tremble  at  his  sin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  ofi  from  an  anointed  king; 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  eledled  by  the  Lord: 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press' d 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay  60 
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A  glorious  angel:  then,  if  angels  fight, 
Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards  the 
right. 

Enter  SaIvISbury. 

Welcome,  my  lord:  how  far  off  lies  your  power  ?* 
Sal.     Nor   near   nor    farther  off,  my  gracious 

lord,  ^  *Force. 

Than  this  weak  arm :  discomfort  guides  my  tongue 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear  me,  noble  lord, 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth: 
O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return, 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fighting 
men !  70 

To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late, 
O'erthrows   thy  joys,    friends,    fortune  and  thy 

state: 
For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead. 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispersed  and  fled. 
Aum.     Comfort,   my    liege:    why    looks  your 

grace  so  pale  ? 
K.  Rich.     But  now  the  blood  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled; 
And,  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again, 
Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  ? 
All  souls  that  will  be  safe  fly  from  my  side,        80 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege;  remember  who  you  are. 
K.  Rich.     I  had  forgot  myself:  am  I  not  king  ? 
Awake,  thou  coward  majesty!  thou  sleepest. 
Is  not  the  king's  name  twenty  thousand  names? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name!  a  puny  subjedl  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory.     I^ook  not  to  the  ground, 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king:  are  we  not  high? 
High  be  our  thoughts:  I  know  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn.     But  who 
comes  here?  90 

Enter  Scroop. 
Scroop.     More  health  and  happiness  betide  my 
liege 
Than  can  my  care-tuned  tongue  deliver  him! 
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K.  Rich.     Mine  ear  is  open  and  my  heart  pre- 
pared: 
The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold. 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost  ?  why,  'twas  my  care; 
And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
Greater  he  shall  not  be;  if  he  serve  God, 
We'll  serve  Him  too  and  be  his  fellow  so: 
Revolt  our  subjects?  that  we  cannot  mend;       100 
They  break  their  faith  to  God  as  well  as  us: 
Cry  woe,  destrudlion,  ruin  and  decay; 
The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 
Scroop.     Glad  am  I  that  your  highness  is  so 
arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day, 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores, 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears. 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land       no 
With  hard  bright  steel  and  hearts  harder  than 

steel. 
White-beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairle.ss 

scalps 
Against  thy  majesty;  boys,  with  women's  voices, 
Strive  to  speak  big  and  clap  their  female  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown: 
Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 
Of  double-fatal  yew  against  thy  state; 
Yea,  distaff-women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  thy  seat:  both  young  and  old  rebel, 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell.     120 
K.  Rich.     Too  well,  too  well  thou  tell'st  a  tale 
so  ill. 
Where  is  the  Karl  of  Wiltshire  ?  where  is  Bagot  ? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy  ?  where  is  Green  ? 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  confines  with  such  peaceful  steps  ? 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it: 
I  warrant  they   have   made   peace  with   Boling- 
broke, 
Scroop.     Peace  have  they  made  with  him  in- 
deed, my  lord. 
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K.  Rich.     O  villains,  vipers,   damn'd  without 
redemption ! 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man!  130 

Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  sting  my 

heart ! 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas! 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence! 
Scroop.     Sweet  love,    I  see,  changing  his  pro- 
perty, 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate: 
Again  uncurse  their  souls;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,    and  not  with  hands:  those  whom 

you  curse 
Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound 
And  lie  full  low,  graved  in  the  hollow  ground. 
Aum.     Is  Bushy,  Green,  and  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire dead?  141 " 
Scroop.     Ay,    all  of  them   at  Bristol  lost  their 

heads. 
Aum.     Where  is  the  duke  my  father  with  his 

power  ? 
K.  Rick.     No    matter    where;    of    comfort    no 
man  speak: 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms  and  epitaphs; 
Make  dust  our  paper  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choose  executors  and  talk  of  wills: 
And  yet  not  so,  for  what  can  we  bequeath 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ?  150 

Our  lands,  our  lives  and  all  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  God's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings: 
How   some   have   been    deposed;    some  slain  in 

war; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  deposed; 
Some   poison' d   by   their   wives;    some  sleeping 

kill'd; 
All  murder' d:  for  within  the  hollow  crown        160 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 
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Keeps  Death  his  court  and  there  the  antic*  sits, 
Scoffing  his  state  and  grinning  at  his  pomp,  *foo1. 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene. 
To  monarchize,  be  fear'd  and  kill  with  looks, 
Infusing  him  with  vSelf  and  vain  conceit, 
As  if  this  flesh  which  walls  about  our  life 
Were  brass  impregnable,  and  humour' d  thus 
Comes  at  the  last  and  with  a  little  pin  169 

Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and  farewell  king! 
Cover  your  heads  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  reverence:  throw  away  respedl, 
Tradition,  form  and  ceremonious  duty. 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while: 
fl  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want. 
Taste  grief,  need  friends:  subje(5ted  thus, 
How  can  you  say  to  me,  I  am  a  king  ? 

Car.     My  lord,  wise  men   ne'er  sit  and  wail 

their  woes. 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail.  179 

To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength. 
Gives  in  your  weakness  strength  unto  your  foe, 
And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself. 
Fear,  and  be  slain;  no  worse  can  come  to  fight: 
And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death; 
Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath. 
Aum.     My  father  hath    a    power;    inquire  of 

him, 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 
K.  Rich.     Thou  chidest  me  well:  proud  Boling- 

broke,  I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of  doom. 
This  ague  fit  of  fear  is  over-blown;  190 

An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own. 
Say.  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  his  power.? 
Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour. 
Scroop.     Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the 

sky 
The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day: 
So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye, 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 
I  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken: 
Your  uncle  York  is  join'd  with  Bolingbroke,    200 
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And  all  your  northern  castles  yielded  up, 
And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms 
Upon  his  party. 

K.  Rich.         Thou  hast  said  enough. 
Beshrew  thee,  cousin,  which  didst  lead  me  forth 

\To  Aumerle. 
Of  that  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair! 
What  say  you  now?  what  comfort  have  we  now? 
By  heaven,  I'll  hate  him  everlastingly 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 
Go  to  Flint  castle:  there  I'll  pine  away; 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey.      210 
That  power*  I  have,  discharge;  and  let  them  go 
To  earf  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow, 
For  I  have  none:  let  no  man  speak  again      *Force. 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain.  tPiough. 

Aum.     My  liege,  one  word. 

K.  Rich.  He  does  me  double  wrong 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue. 
Discharge  my  followers:  let  them  hence  away, 
From  Richard's  night  to  Bolingbroke's  fair  day. 

\Exeunt. 

Sce:ne  III.     Wales.    Before  Flint  castle. 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  Bolingbroke, 
York,  NoRTHUMBERiyAND,  Attendants,  and 
Forces. 

Baling.     So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn 
The  Welshmen  are  dispersed,  and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed 
With  some  few  private  friends  upon  this  coast. 

North,     The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my 
lord: 
Richard  not  far  from  hence  hath  hid  his  head. 

York.     It  would  beseem  the   Lord   Northum- 
berland 
To  say  'King  Richard: '  alack  the  heavy  day 
When  such  a  sacred  king  should  hide  his  head. 

North.     Your  grace  mistakes;  only  to  be  brief, 
Left  I  his  title  out. 

York.  The  time  hath  been,  10 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you, 
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For  taking  so  the  head,  your  whole  head's  length. 
Baling.     Mistake  not,  uncle,  further  than  you 

should. 
York.     Take  not,  good  cousin,  further  than  you 
should, 
Lest  you  mistake  the  heavens  are  o'er  our  heads. 
Boiing.     I  know  it,  uncle,  and  oppose  not  my- 
self 
Against  their  will.     But  who  comes  here?  19 

Enter  Percy. 

Welcome,  Harry:  what,  will  not  this  castle  yield? 

Percy.     The  castle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  lord, 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Boiing.     Royally! 
Why,  it  contains  no  king  ? 

Percy.  Yes,  my  good  lord, 

It  doth  contain  a  king;  King  Richard  lies 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  stone: 
And  with  him  are  the  Lord  Aumerle,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop,  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence;  who,  I  cannot  learn. 
North.     O,  belike  it  is  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Boiing.     Noble  lords,  31 

Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle; 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of  parley 
Into  his  ruin'd  ears,  and  thus  deliver: 
Henry  Bolingbroke 

On  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  King  Richard's  hand 
And  sends  allegiance  and  true  faith  of  heart 
To  his  most  royal  person,  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power, 
Provided  that  my  banishment  repeal' d  40 

And  lands  restored  again  be  freely  granted: 
If  not,  I'll  use  the  advantage  of  my  power 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood 
Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter' d  English- 
men: 
The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Boling- 
broke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  King  Richard's  land, 
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My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show. 
Go,  signify  as  much,  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain.  50 

Let's  march  without    the  noise  of  threatening 

drum. 
That  from  this  castle's  tatter' d  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perused. 
Methinks  King  Richard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thundering  shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  I'll  be  the  yielding  water: 
The  rage  be  his,  whilst  on  the  earth  I  rain 
My  waters;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him.  60 

March  on,  and  mark  King  Richard  how  he  looks. 

Parle  without^  and  answer  within.  Then  a 
flourish.  Eiiter  on  the  walls,  King  Richard, 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisi^e,  Aumerle,  Scroop, 
and  Salisbury. 

See,  see,  King  Richard  doth  himself  appear, 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east. 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 

York.     Yet    looks    he    like    a    king:    behold, 

his  eye. 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty:  alack,  alack,  for  woe,        70 
That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show! 
K.    Rich.     We    are    amazed;    and    thus    long 

have  we  stood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 

\To  North. 
Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king: 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence  ? 
If  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  dismiss' d  us  from  our  stewardship; 
For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre,        80 
Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 
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And  though  you  think  that  all,  as  you  have  done, 

Have  torn  their  souls  by  turning  them  from  us, 

And  we  are  barren  and  bereft  of  friends; 

Yet  know,  my  master,  God  omnipotent, 

Is  mustering  in  his  clouds  on  our  behalf 

Armies  of  pestilence;  and  they  shall  strike 

Your  children  yet  unborn  and  unbegot. 

That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head 

And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown.         90 

Tell  Bolingbroke — for  yond  methinks  he  stands — 

That  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land 

Is  dangerous  treason :  he  is  come  to  open 

The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war; 

But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace, 

Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sons 

Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face, 

Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 

To  scarlet  indignation  and  bedew 

Her  pastures'  grass  with  faithful  English  blood. 

North.     The  king  of  heaven    forbid  our  lord 
the  king  loi 

Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rush'd  upon!     Thy  thrice  noble  cousin 
Harry  Bolingbroke  doth  humbly  kiss  thy  hand; 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears. 
That  stands  upon  your  royal  grandsire's  bones, 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods, 
Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  gracious  head. 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt, 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself,  no 

Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said, 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  scope 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees: 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once. 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend  to  rust, 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  your  majesty. 
This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just; 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him.  120 

K.  Rich.     Northumberland,  say  thus  the  king 
returns : 
His  uoble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither; 
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And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accomplish' d  without  contradic5tion: 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends. 
We  do  debase  ourselves,  cousin,  do  we  not, 

[77?  Aumerle. 
To  look  so  poorly  and  to  speak  so  fair  ? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  ?  130 

Aum.     No,    good    my  lord;    let's    fight  with 

gentle  words 
Till  time  lend  friends  and  friends  their  helpful 

swords. 
K.  Rich.     O  God,  O  God!   that  e'er  this  tongue 

of  mine. 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  yon  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  sooth  !*     O  that  I  were  as  great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name!    *softness. 
Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been, 
Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now! 
Swell' st  thou,  proud  heart?    I'll  give  thee  vScope 

to  beat,  140 

Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 
Aum.     Northumberland  comes  back  from  Bo- 

lingbroke. 
K.  Rich.     What  must  the  king  do  now  ?  must 

he  submit  ? 
The  king  shall  do  it:  must  he  be  deposed  ? 
The  king  shall  be  contented:  must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king  ?  o'  God's  name,  let  it  go: 
I'll  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads, 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage, 
My  gay  apparel  for  an  almsman's  gown, 
My  figured  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood,  150 

My  sceptre  for  a  palmer's  walking-staff, 
My  subje(5ts  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave; 
Or  I'll  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway. 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjedts'  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head; 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread  now  whilst  I  live; 
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And  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? 
Aumerle,  thou  weep'st,  my  tender-hearted  cousin! 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears;    161 
Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer  corn, 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 
Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes. 
And    make    some  pretty  match  with  shedding 

tears  ? 
As  thus,  to  drop  them  still  upon  one  place, 
Till  they  have  fretted^'  us  a  pair  of  graves 
Within  the  earth;  and,  therein  laid, — there  lies 
Two  kinsmen  digg'd  their  graves  with  weeping 

eyes.  *Worn  away. 

Would  not  this  ill  do  well?    Well,  well,  I  see  170 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  laugh  at  me. 
Most  mighty  prince,  my  Lord  Northumberland, 
What  says  King  Bolingbroke  ?  will  his  majesty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  ? 
You  make  a  leg,f  and  Bolingbroke  says  ay.   fBow. 
North.     My   lord,  in  the  base  court  he  doth 

attend 
To  speak  with  you;  may  it  please  you  to  come 

down. 
K.  Rich.     Down,  down  I  come;  like  glistering 

Phaethon, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 
In  the    base    court?    Base  court,  where    kings 

grow  base,  180 

To  come  at  traitors'  calls  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the  base  court?     Come  down?  Down,  court! 

down,  king! 
For    night-owls    shriek    where   mounting    larks 

should  sing.  {Exeunt  from  above. 

Baling.     What  says  his  majesty? 
North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,^  like  a  frantic  man: 
Yet  he  is  come.  *Fooiishiy. 

Enter  King  Richard  and  his  attendants  below. 

Boling.     Stand  all  apart, 
And  show  fair  duty  to  his  majesty. 

\_He  kneels  down. 
My  gracious  lord, — 
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K.  Rich.     Fair  cousin,  you  debase  your  princely 
knee  190 

To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it: 
Me  rather  had  my  heart  might  feel  your  love 
Than  my  unpleased  eye  see  your  courtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up;  your  heart  is  up,  I  know, 
Thus  high  at  least,  although  your  knee  be  low. 
Boli?ig.     My    gracious    lord,  I    come    but   for 

mine  own. 
K.  Rich.     Your  own  is  yours,  and  I  am  yours, 

and  all. 
Baling.    So   far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted 
lord, 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love. 
K.  Rich.     Well  you  deserve:  they  well  deserve 
to  have,  200 

That  know  the  strong' st  and  surest  way  to  get. 
Uncle,  give  me  your  hands:  nay,  dry  your  eyes; 
Tears  show  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies. 
Cousin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father, 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have,  I'll  give,  and  willing  too; 
For  do  we  must  what  force  will  have  us  do. 
Set  on  towards  London,  cousin,  is  it  so? 
Baling.     Yea,  my  good  lord. 
K,  Rich.  Then  I  must  not  say  no. 

\^Flourish.     Exeunt. 

Scene;  IV.    Langley.     The  Duke;  of  York's 
garden. 

Enter  the  Que;e;n  and  two  Ladies. 

Queen.     What  sport   shall   we  devise  here  in 
this  garden, 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 
Lady.     Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls. 
Queen.     'Twill  make  me  think  the  world  is  full 
of  rubs. 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias. 
Lady.     Madam,  we'll  dance. 
Quee7i.     My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  de- 

When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  m  grief: 
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Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  some  other  sport. 

Lady.     Madam,  we'll  tell  tales.  10 

Queen.     Of  sorrow  or  of  joy  ? 

Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

Queen.    Of  neither,  girl: 
For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting, 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had. 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy: 
For  what  I  have  I  need  not  to  repeat ; 
And  what  I  want  it  boots*  not  to  complain. 

Lady.    Madam,  I'll  sing.  *Profits. 

Queen.  'Tis  well  that  thou  hast  cause; 

But  thou  shouldst  please  me  better,  wouldst  thou 

weep.  20 

Lady.     I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do  you 
good. 

Queen.    And  I  could  sing,  would  weeping  do 
me  good, 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 

Enter  a  Gardener,  and  two  Servants. 

But  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners: 
Let's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. 
My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins, 
They'll  talk  of  state;  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change;  woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

\_Queen  and  Ladies  retire. 

Card.     Go,  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apri- 
cocks, 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire     30 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight: 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too  fast  growing  sprays. 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth: 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. 
You  thus  employ' d,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  which  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

Serv.  Why  vshould  we  in  the  compass  of  a  pale* 
Keep  law  and  form  and  due  proportion,  *E:nciosure. 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate,  42 
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When  our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Is  full  of  w^eeds,  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up, 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unpruned,  her  hedges  ruin'd, 
Her  knotsf  disorder' d  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ?         fcarden-bed  figures. 

Gard.  Hold  thy  peace: 

He  that  hath  suffer' d  this  disorder' d  spring 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf: 
The  weeds  which  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did 
shelter,  50 

That  seem'd  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up, 
Are  pluck' d  up  root  and  all  by  Bolingbroke, 
J  mean  the  Barl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Green. 

Serv.     What,  are  they  dead? 

Gard.  They  are;  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  seized  the  wasteful  king.     O,  what  pity  is  it 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'd  his  land 
As  we  this  garden !     We  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees, 
Lest,  being  over-proud  in  sap  and  blood, 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself:  60 

Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men. 
They  might  have  lived  to  bear  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty:  superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live: 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown, 
Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down. 

Serv.     What,  think  you  then  the  king  shall  be 
deposed  ? 

Gard.     Depress' d  he  is  already,  and  deposed 
'Tis  doubt  he  will  be:  letters  came  last  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  Duke  of  York's,      70 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen.     O,  I  am  press' d  to  death  through  want 

of  speaking!  \Coming forward. 

Thou,  old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  this  garden, 

How   dares   thy  harsh    rude    tongue  sound   this 

unpleasing  news  ? 
What  Eve,  what  serpent,  hath  suggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ? 
Why  dost  thou  say  King  Richard  is  deposed  "i 
Darest  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth, 
Divine  his  downfal  ?    Say,  where,  when,  and  how, 
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Camest   thou   by  this   ill  tidings?    speak,   thou 
wretch,  80 

Card.     Pardon  me,  madam:  little  joy  have  I 
To  breathe  this  news ;  yet  what  I  say  is  true. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolingbroke:  their  fortunes  both  are  weigh'd: 
In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself, 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light: 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke 
Besides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peer^. 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  King  Richard  down. 
Post  you  to  London,  and  you  will  find  it  so;       90 
I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

Queen.     Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light  of 
foot. 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me, 
And  am  I  last  that  knows  it?    O,  thou  think'st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast.     Come,  ladies,  go, 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. 
What,  was  I  born  to  this,  that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke  ? 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  these  news  of  woe,       100 
Pray  God  the  plants  thou  graft' st  may  never  grow. 

{^Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Gard.     Poor  queen !  so  that  thy  state  might  be 
no  worse, 
I  would  my  skill  were  subjedl  to  thy  curse. 
Here  did  she  fall  a  tear;  here  in  this  place 
I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace: 
P».ue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen.  {^Exeunt, 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.     Westminster  Hall. 

Enter,  as  to  the  Parliament,  Bolingbroke, 
AuMERLE,  Northumberland,  Percy,  Fitz- 
WATER,  Surrey,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  another  Lord, 
Herald,  Officers,  and  Bagot. 

Boliftg.     Call  forth  Bagot. 
Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind; 
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What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloucester's  death, 

Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  perform' d 

The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless*  end.     ^untimely. 

Bagot.     Then    set    before    my    face    the    Lord 

Aumerle. 
Bo  ling.     Cousin,  stand    forth,  and   look   upon 

that  man. 
Bagot.     My  Lord  Aumerle,  I  know  your  daring 
tongue 
Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  deliver' d. 
In  that  dead  time  when  Gloucester's  death  was 
plotted,  lo 

I  heard  you  say,  *  Is  not  my  arm  of  length. 
That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  mine  uncle's  head?* 
Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
I  heard  you  say  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns 
Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England; 
Adding  withal,  how  blest  this  land  would  be 
In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

Aum.  Princes  and  noble  lords, 

What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man  ?      20 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars. 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement? 
Either  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  soil'd 
With  the  attainder  of  his  slanderous  lips. 
There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death. 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell:  I  say,  thou  liest, 
And  will  maintain  what  thou  hast  said  is  false 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 

Boling.     Bagot,  forbear;   thou  shalt   not   take 
it  up.  30 

Aum.     Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the  best 
In  all  this  presence  that  hath  moved  me  so. 

Fitz.     If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathy. 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine: 
By  that   fair  sun  which  shows  me  where   thou 

stand'st, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spakest  it, 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloucester's  death. 
If  thou  deny'st  it  twenty  times,  thou  liest; 
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And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  th5''  heart, 
Where  it  wavS  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point.      40 

Aum.      Thou  darest   not,   coward,   live  to  see 
that  day. 

Fitz.     Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this 
hour. 

Aum.     Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell  for 
this. 

Percy.    Aumerle,  thou  liest ;  his  honour  is  as  true 
In  this  appeal  as  thou  art  all  unjust; 
And  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing:  seize  it,  if  thou  darest. 

Aum.     An  if  I  do  not,  may  mv  hands  rot  off 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel  50 

Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe ! 

Another  Lord.     I  task*  the  earth  to  the  like, 
forsworn  Aumerle;  *chaiienge. 

And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  holloa' d  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  sun  to  sun:  there  is  my  honour's  pawn; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  darest. 

Aum.     Who  sets  me  else?  by  heaven,  I'll  throw 
at  all: 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast. 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 

Surrey.      My  Lord    Fitzwater,  I  d.o   remember 
well  60 

The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

Fitz.     'Tis  very  true:  you  w^ere  in  presence  then; 
And  you  can  witness  with  me  this  is  true. 

Surrey.     As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itself  is 
true. 

Fitz.     Surrey,  thou  liest. 

Surrey.  Dishonourable  boy ! 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword. 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge 
Till  thou  the  lie-giver  and  that  lie  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull: 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn;    70 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  darest. 

Fitz.      How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward 
horse! 
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If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 

I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness, 

And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say  he  lies, 

And  lies,  and  lies:  there  is  my  bond  of  faith, 

To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  corredlion. 

As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 

Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal : 

Besides,  I  heard  the  banish' d  Norfolk  say  80 

That  thou,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy  men 

To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

Aum.     Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  with  a 
gage. 
That  Norfolk  lies:  here  do  I  throw  down  this, 
If  he  may  be  repeal' d,  to  try  his  honour. 

Boling.    These  differences  shall  all  rest  under 
gage 
Till  Norfolk  be  repeal' d:  repeal' d  he  shall  be, 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  restored  again 
To  all  his  lands  and  signories:  when  he's  return'd, 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial,  90 

Car.     That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be  seen. 
Many  a  time  hath  banish' d  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field, 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens; 
And  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retired^  himself 
To  Italy;  and  there  at  Venice  gave  nvithdrew. 

His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth. 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long.      100 

Boling.     Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 

Car.     As  surely  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

Boling.     Sweet  peace  condudl  his  sweet  soul  to 
the  bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraham!    Lords  appellants, 
Your  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial. 

Enter  York,  attended. 

York.      Great  Duke   of  Lancaster,  I  come  to 
thee 
From  plume-pluck' d  Richard;  who  with  willing 
soul 
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Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  sceptre  yields 
To  the  possession  of  thy  royal  hand:  no 

Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  from  him; 
And  long  live  Henry,  fourth  of  that  name! 

Boling.     In  God's  name,  I'll  ascend  the  regal 
throne. 

Car.     Marry,  God  forbid! 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak, 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard!  then  true  noblesse  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong.     120 
What  subje(?t  can  give  sentence  on  his  king? 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  subjedl  ?j 
Thieves  are  not  judged  but  they  are  by  to  hear, 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them; 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty, 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy-elect, 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years. 
Be  judged  by  subjedl  and  inferior  breath. 
And  he  himself  not  present.-*    O,  forfend  it,  God, 
That  in  a  Christian  climate  souls  refined  130 

Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obvScene  a  deed! 
I  speak  to  subje(5ls,  and  a  subje(5l  speaks, 
Stirr'd  up  by  God,  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
My  Lord  of  Hereford  here,  w^hom  you  call  king. 
Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king: 
And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophesy: 
The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground. 
And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  adl; 
Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels. 
And  in  this  seat  of  peace  tumultuous  wars         140 
Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  confound; 
Disorder,  horror,  fear  and  mutiny 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 
The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skulls. 
O,  if  you  raise  this  house  against  this  house, 
It  will  the  woefullest  division  prove 
That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth. 
Prevent  it,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so. 
Lest    child,    child's    children,    cry    against    you 
'woe!' 
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North.      Well  have  you  argued,   sir;  and,  for 
your  pains,  150 

Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here. 
My  lyord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial. 
May  it  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons' 
suit. 
Boling.     Fetch  hither   Richard,  that   in   com- 
mon view 
He  may  surrender;  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  suspicion. 

York.  I  will  be  his  condu(5l.*    \_Exit. 

Boling.     Lords,   you   that   here  are  under  our 

arrest,  ^  *Escort. 

Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer. 

Little  are  we  beholding  to  your  love,  160 

And  little  look'd  for  at  your  helping  hands. 

Re-enter  York,  with  Richard,  and  Officers 
bearing  the  regalia. 

K.  Rich.     Alack,  why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king. 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign' d  '^    I  hardly  yet  have  learn' d 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  limbs: 
Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.     Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours*  of  these  men:  were  they  not  mine? 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  'all  hail!'  to  me.? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ:  but  he,  in  twelve,  170 

Found  truth  in  all  but  one;  I,  in  twelve  thousand, 

none.  *Countenances. 

God  save  the  king!    Will  no  man  say  amen.? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk?  well  then,  amen. 
God  save  the  king!  although  I  be  not  he; 
And  yet,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me. 
To  do  what  service  am  I  sent  for  hither  ? 

York.     To  do  that  office  of  thine  own  good  will 
Which  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  offer. 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke.  180 

K.  Rich.     Give  me  the  crown.     Here,  cousin, 
seize  the  crown; 
Here,  cousin: 
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On  this  side  my  hand,  and  on  that  side  yours. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well 
That  owes*  two  buckets,  filling  one  another, 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air,  *Owns. 

The  other  down,  unseen  and  full  of  water: 
That  bucket  down  and  full  of  tears  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high. 

Boling.     I  thought  you   had   been   willing  to 
resign.  190 

K.  Rich.     My  crown  I  am;  but  still  my  griefs 
are  mine: 
You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose, 
But  not  my  griefs ;  still  am  I  king  of  those. 

Boling.     Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with 
your  crown. 

K.  Rich.    Your  cares  set  up  do  not  pluck  my 
cares  down. 
My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done; 
Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won: 
The  cares  I  give  I  have,  though  given  away; 
They  tend*  the   crown,    yet  still  with  me  they 

stay.  ^   ^Attend. 

Boling.     Are    you    contented    to    resign    the 
crown  ?  200 

K.   Rich.     Ay,      no;     no,     ay;     for     I    must 
nothing  be; 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me,  how  I  will  undo  myself: 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head 
And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand, 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart; 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm,* 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown, 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state, 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duty's  rites: 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear;  211 

My  manors,  rents,  revenues  I  forego; 
My  adls,  decrees,  and  statutes  I  denyi 
God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me! 
God  keep  all  vov/s  unbroke  that  swear  to  thee! 
Make    me,    that    nothing    have,    with    nothing 

grieved,  *Consecrating  oil. 

And  thou  with  all  pleased,  that  hast  all  achieved! 
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Long  mayst  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit, 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit! 
God  save  King  Harry,  unking' d  Richard  says, 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days!    22T 
What  more  remains  ? 

North.  No  more,  but  that  you  read 

These  accusations  and  these  grievous  crimes 
Committed  by  your  person  and  your  followers 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land ; 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  deposed. 

JK.  Rich.  Must  I  do  so?  and  must  I  ravel  out 
My  weaved-up  folly  ?  Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record,  230 

Would  it  not  shame  thee  in  so  fair  a  troop 
To  read  a  ledlure  of  them  ?    If  thou  wouldst, 
There  shouldst  thou  find  one  heinous  article, 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a  king 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath, 
Mark'd   with   a  blot,    damn'd    in    the    book  of 

heaven : 
Nay,  all  of  you  that  stand  and  look  upon. 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself. 
Though  some  of  you  with  Pilate  w^ash  your  hands 
Showing  an  outward  pity;  yet  you  Pilates        240 
Have  here  deliver' d  me  to  my  sour  cross. 
And  water  cannot  w^ash  away  your  sin. 

North.     My   lord,    dispatch;    read    o'er    these 
articles. 

K.  Rich.     Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  caur 
not  see: 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much 
But  they  can  see  a  sort^  of  traitors  here,  s^company. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest; 
For  1  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent 
To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king;  250 

Made  glory  base  and  sovereignty  a  slave. 
Proud  majesty  a  subjedl,  state  a  peasant. 

North.     My  lord.— 

K.  Rich.     No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught*  in- 
sulting man,  *Haughty. 
Nor  no  man's  lord;  I  have  no  name,  no  title, 
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No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font, 
But  'tis  usurp' d:  alack  the  heavy  day, 
That  I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out, 
And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself! 
O  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow,  260 

Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 
To  melt  myself  away  in  water-drops! 
Good  king,  great  king,  and  yet  not  greatly  good. 
An  if  my  word  be  sterling  3'et  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight, 
That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have, 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty. 
Baling.     Go  some  of  you  and  fetch  a  looking- 
glass.  S^Exit  an  attendant. 
North.     Read  o'er  this  paper  while  the  glass 

doth  come. 
K.   Rich.     Fiend,    thou    torment' st    me  ere    I 
come  to  hell!  270 

Boling.     Urge  it  no  more,  my  Lord  Northum- 
berland. 
North.     The  commons    will   not  then    be  sa- 
tisfied. 
K.   Rich.     They   shall   be    satisfied:    I'll  read 
enough, 
When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that's  myself. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  a  glass. 

Give  me  the  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read. 
No  deeper  wrinkles  yet  ?  hath  sorrow  struck 
So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine, 
And  made  no  deeper  wounds?    O  flattering  glass. 
Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity,  280 

Thou  dOvSt  beguile  me!     Was  this  face  the  face 
That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 
Did  keep  ten  thousand  men  ?  was  this  the  face 
That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink? 
Was  this  the  face  that  faced  so  many  follies. 
And  was  at  last  out-faced  by  Bolingbroke  ? 
A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face: 
As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face; 

\_Dashes  the  glass  against  the  ground. 
For  there  it  is,  crack' d  in  a  hundred  shivers. 
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Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport,        290 
How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroy' d  my  face. 
Doling.    The    shadow   of    your    sorrow    hath 
destroy' d 
The  shadow  of  your  face. 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

The  shadow  of  my  sorrow!  ha!  let's  see: 
'Tis  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within; 
And  these  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured  soul ; 
There  lies  the  substance:  and  I  thank  thee,  king, 
For^thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  givest        300 
Me  cause  to  wail  but  teachest  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  cause.     I'll  beg  one  boon, 
And  then  be  gone  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it  ? 
Baling .  Name  it,  fair  cousin. 

K.  Rich.      *  Fair  cousin  ?  '    I  am  greater  than 
a  king; 
For  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were   then  but  subjects;  being  now  a  subjecfl, 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 
Baling.     Yet  ask.  310 

K.  Rich.     And  shall  I  have? 
Baling.     You  shall. 
K.  Rich.     Then  give  me  leave  to  go. 
Baling.     Whither  ? 
K.   Rich.     W^hither  you  will,   so  I  were   from 

your  sights. 
Baling.     Go,  some  of  you  convey  him  to  the 

Tower. 
K.    Rich.    O,    good!    convey?    conveyers    are 
you  all. 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 

{Exeunt  King  Richard,  same  Lards, 

and  a  Guard. 

Baling.     On  Wednesday  next  we  solemnly  set 

down 

Our  coronation:  lords,  prepare  yourselves.         320 

{Exeunt  all  except  the  Bishop  af  Carlisle,  the 

Abbot  af  Westminster,  and  Aumerle. 
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Abbot.     A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  beheld. 

Car.    The   woe's   to  come;    the   children    yet 
unborn 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 

Aum.     You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot.'* 

Abbot.     My  lord, 
Before  I  freely  speak  my  mind  herein, 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  also  to  effe<5l 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  de-snse.  330 

I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent, 
Your  hearts  of  sorrow  and  your  eyes  of  tears: 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper;  and  I'll  lay 
A  plot  shall  show  us  all  a  merry  day.       \_Exeunt, 

ACT  V. 

Scene    I.     London.    A    street    leading    to   the 

Tower. 

Enter  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Queen.    This  way  the  king  will  come;  this  is 
the  way 
To  Julius  Caesar's  ill-ere(5led  tower, 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke: 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  resting  for  her  true  king's  queen. 

Enter  Richard  and  Guard. 

But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see, 
My  fair  rose  wither:  yet  look  up,  behold, 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew,  9 

And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love  tears. 
Ah,  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  stand. 
Thou  map  of  honour,  thou  King  Richard's  tomb, 
And  not  King  Richard;  thou  most  beauteous  inn, 
Why  should  hard-favour' d  grief  be  lodged  in  thee, 
When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest  ? 
K.  Rich.    Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman,  do 
not  so. 
To  make  my  end  too  sudden:  learn,  good  soul, 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream; 
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From  which  aw<\ked,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 

Shows  us  but  this:  I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet,    .20 

To  grim  Necessity,  and  he  and  I 

WaII  keep  a  league  till  death.     Hie  thee  to  France 

And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house: 

Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown, 

Which  our    profane  hours   here    have    stricken 

down. 
Queen.     What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape 

and  mind 
Transform'd  and  weaken'd?    hath    Bolingbroke 

deposed 
Thine  intelledl  ?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  ? 
The  lion  dying  thrusteth  forth  his  paw. 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpower'd;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like,      31 
Take  thy  correc5tion  mildly,  kiss  the  rod. 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility. 
Which  art  a  lion  and  a  king  of  beasts  ? 

K.  Rich.     A  king  of  beasts,  indeed;  if  aught 

but  beasts, 
I  had  been  still  a  happy  king  of  men. 
Good  sometime  queen,    prepare  thee  hence   for 

France: 
Think  I  am  dead  and  that  even  here  thou  takest, 
As  from  my  death-bed,  thy  lavSt  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire  40 

With  good  old  folks  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid  ;^  *Passed. 

And  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  griefs, 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds: 
For  why  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathize 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue 
And  in  compassion  weep  the  fire  out; 
And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black, 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king.  50 

Enter  Northumberland  and  others. 

North.     My  lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke  is 
changed; 
You  mUvSt  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower. 
And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you; 
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With  all  swift  speed  you  must  away  to  France. 

K.  Rich.     Northumberland,  thou  ladder  where- 
withal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne, 
The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is  ere  foul  sin  gathering  head 
Shall  break  into  corruption:  thou  shalt  think, 
Though  he  divide  the  realm  and  give  thee  half, 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all;  61 

And  he  shall  think  that  thou,  which  know'st  the 

way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again, 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urged,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped  throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  men  converts  to  fear; 
That  fear  to  hate,  and  hate  turns  one  or  both 
To  worthy  danger  and  deserved  death. 

North .    My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there  an 

end.  69 

Take  leave  and  part;  for  you  must  part  forthwith. 

K.    Rich.     Doubly    divorced!    Bad    men,    you 
violate 
A  twofold  marriage,  'twixt  my  crown  and  me, 
And  then  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me; 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  'twas  made. 
Part  us,  Northumberland;  I  towards  the  north, 
Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  clime; 
My  wife  to    France:    from  whence,  set    forth   in 

pomp, 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas*  or  short' st  of  day.     80 

Quecji.     And  must  we  be  divided  ?  must  we  part  ? 

K.  Rich.     Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and 
heart  from  heart.  *aii  Hallows-  Day. 

Queen.     Banish  us   both    and    send   the   king 
with  me. 

North.     That  were  some  love  but  little  policy. 

Queen.    Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go. 

K.   Rich.      So    two,    together    weeping,    make 
one  woe. 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here; 
Better  far  off  than  near,  be  ne'er  the  near. 
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Go,  count  thy  way  with  sighs;  I  mine  with  groans. 
Queen.    So  longest  way  shall  have  the  longest 
moans.  90 

K.  Rich.     Twice  for  one   step   I'll  groan,  the 
way  being  short, 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brief, 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief: 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part; 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart. 
Queen.    Give  me  mine  own  again;  'twere  no 
good  part 
To  take  on  me  to  keep  and  kill  thy  heart. 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  be  gone, 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan.  100 

K.  Rich.    We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond 
delay: 
Once  more,  adieu;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say. 

{^Exeunt. 

Scene  II.     The  Duke  of  York's  palace. 

Enter  York  and  his  Duchess. 

Duch.    My  lord,  you   told  me  you  would  tell 
the  rest. 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off, 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 
York.     Where  did  I  leave  .-* 
Duch.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord, 

Where  rude  misgovern'd  hands  from  windows'  tops 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard's  head. 
York.     Then,    as    I    said,    the    duke,    great 
Bolingbroke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know. 
With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course,  10 
Whilst  all  tongues  cried  '  God  save  thee,  Boling- 
broke!' 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage,  and  that  all  the  walls 
With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once 
*Jesu  preserve  thee!  welcome,  Bolingbroke!' 
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Whilst  he,  from  the  one  side  to  the  other  turning, 
Bareheaded,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus;  'I  thank  you,  countrymen:' 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along.        21 
Duck.     Alack,    poor    Richard!   where  rode   he 

the  whilst  ? 
York.     As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-graced  adtor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious; 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  gentle  Richard;  no  man  cried  'God 

save  him!' 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home: 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head;        30 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  oflf, 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience. 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steel' d 
The    hearts   of  men,    they  must    perforce  have 

melted 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events, 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 
To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjedls  now, 
Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow.  40 

Duck,     Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 
York.  Aumerle  that  was; 

But  that  is  lost  for  being  Richard's  friend, 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now: 
I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth 
And  lasting  fealty  to  the  new  made  king. 

Enter  Aume^rlb. 

Duch.    Welcome,  my  son:  who  are  the  violets 
now 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new  come  spring  ? 
Aum.     Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care 
not: 
God  knows  I  had  as  lief  be  none  as  one. 

York.    Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring 
of  time,  50 

Lest  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prime. 
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What  news  from  Oxford?  hold  those  justs  and 
triumphs  ? 
Aum.    For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 
York.     You  will  be  there,  I  know. 
Aum.     If  God  prevent  not,  I  purpose  so. 
York.     What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  without 
thy  bosom  .-* 
Yea,  look'st  thou  pale?  let  me  see  the  writing. 
Aum.     My  lord,  'tis  nothing. 
York.  No  matter,  then,  who  see  it : 

I  will  be  satisfied;  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.     I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me: 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  6i 

Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen. 
York.     Which  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I  mean 
to  see. 
I  fear,  I  fear, — 

Duch.  What  should  you  fear  ? 

'Tis  nothing  but  some  bond,  that  he  is  enter' d 

into 
For  gay  apparel  'gainst  the  triumph  day. 

York.     Bound  to  himself!   what  doth  he  with 
a  bond 
That  he  is  bound  to  ?    Wife,  thou  art  a  fool. 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing. 
Aum.     I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me;  I  may 
not  show  it.  70 

York.     I  will  be  satisfied;  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 
\_He  plucks  it  out  of  his  bosom  and  reads  it. 
Treason!  foul  treason!    Villain!  traitor!  slave! 
Duch.     What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 
York.     Ho!  who  is  within  there? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Saddle  my  horse. 
God  for  his  mercy,  what  treachery  is  here! 
Duch.     Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord? 
York.     Give  me  my  boots,  I   say;    saddle  my 
horse.  \_Exit  Servant. 

Now,  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  by  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain. 
Duch.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

York.    Peace,  foolish  woman.  80 
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So  wildly  ? 
Aum.    God    save   5'our  grace!    I  do  beseech 
your  majesty, 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 
Boling.     Withdraw   yourselves,  and   leave    us 
here  alone.  [^Exentit  Percy  and  Lords. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now  ? 
Aum.     For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the 
earth,  30 

My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth, 
Unless  a  pardon  ere  I  rise  or  speak. 

Boling.     Intended  or  committed  was  this  fault  ? 
If  on  the  first,  how  heinous  e'er  it  be, 
To  win  thy  after-love  I  pardon  thee. 
Aum.    Then   give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn 
the  key, 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 
Boling.     Have  thy  desire. 
York.     [  Within'\    My    liege,  beware:    look   to 
thyself; 
Thou  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there.  40 

Boling.     Villain,  I'll  make  thee  safe. 

{Drawing. 
Aum.    Stay  thy  revengeful  hand;  thou   hast 

no  cause  to  fear. 
York.     [  Within']  Open  the  door,  secure,  fool- 
hardy king: 
Shall  I  for  love  speak  treason  to  thy  face  ? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

Enter  York. 

Boling.    What  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?  speak ; 
Recover  breath ;  tell  us  how  near  is  danger, 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

York.     Peruse    this    writing    here,    and    thou 
shalt  know 
The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  show.       50 
Aum.    Remember,   as   thou   read'st,  thy  pro- 
mise pass'd: 
I  do  repent  me;  read  not  my  name  there; 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 

York.    It  was,  villain,  ere  thy  hand  did  set  it 
down. 
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I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bosom,  king, 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence: 
Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove 
A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart. 

Boling.     O  heinous,  strong  and  bold  conspiracy! 

0  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son !  60 
Thou  sheer,"^  immaculate  and  silver  fountain. 
From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  pas- 
sages                                                                  *Pure. 

Hath  held  his  current  and  defiled  himself! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad. 
And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing!  son. 

York.     So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd; 
And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame. 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold. 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies,        70 
Or  my  shamed  life  in  his  dishonour  lies: 
Thou  kill'st  me  in  his  life;  giving  him  breath, 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man's  put  to  death. 

Duck.  \_Withi?i\  What  ho,  my  liege!  for  God's 

sake,  let  me  in.  tTransgressing. 

Boling.     What  shrill-voiced   suppliant   makes 

this  eager  cry  ? 
Dzich.    A  woman,  and  thy  aunt,  great  king; 
'tis  I. 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door: 
A  beggar  begs  that  never  begg'd  before. 

Boling.  Our  scene  is  alter' d  from  a  serious  thing. 
And  now  changed  to  *  The  Beggar  and  the  King.' 
My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in:  81 

1  know  she  is  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin. 

York.     If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray, 
More  sins  for  this  forgiveness  prosper  may. 
This  fester' d  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rest  sound; 
This  let  alone  will  all  the  rest  confound. 

Enter  Duchess. 

Duch.     O  king,  believe  not  this  hard-hearted 
man! 
I^ve  loving  not  itself  none  other  can. 

York.     Thou  frantic  woman,  what  dost  thou 
make*  here .?  *do. 
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Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear?       90 

Duch .    Sweet    York,    be    patient.      Hear  me, 
gentle  liege.  \Knccls. 

Baling.     Rise  up,  good  aunt. 

Duch.  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech: 

For  ever  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees, 
And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees. 
Till  thou  give  joy;  until  thou  bid  me  joy, 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  transgressing  boy. 

Aum.     Unto  my  mother's  prayers  I  bend  my 
knee. 

York.      Against    them    both    my    true   joints 
bended  be. 
Ill  mayst  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace! 

Duch.     Pleads   he  in    earnest.'*   look  upon  his 
face;  100 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our 

breast: 
He  prays  but  faintly  and  would  be  denied; 
"We  pray  with  heart  and  soul  and  all  beside: 
His  weary  joints  w^ould  gladly  rise,  I  know; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow: 
His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy; 
Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his;  then  let  them  have 
That  mercy  which  true  prayer  ought  to  have.  1 10 

Bo  ling.     Good  aunt,  stand  up, 

Duch.  Nay,  do  not  say,  'stand  up;' 

Say  'pardon'  first,  and  afterwards  'stand  up.' 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach, 
'Pardon'  should  be  the  first  word  of  thy  speech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now; 
Say  'pardon,'  king;  let  pity  teach  thee  how: 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet; 
No  word  like  'pardon'  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet. 

York.     Speak  it    in    French,  king;    say,   'par- 
don ne  moi.' 

Duch.      Dost    thou    teach    pardon    pardon   to 
destroy?  120 

Ah,  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord, 
That  set'st  the  word  itself  against  the  word! 
Speak  'pardon'  as  'tis  current  in  our  land; 
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The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak;  set  thy  tongue  there; 
Or  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear; 
That  hearing  how  our  plaints   and  prayers  do 

pierce, 
Pity  may  move  thee  '  pardon '  to  rehearse. 

Baling .     Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand; 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand.  130 

Boling.     I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  me. 

Duch.     O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee! 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear:  speak  it  again; 
Twice  saying  'pardon'  doth  not  pardon  twain, 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

Boling.  With  all  my  heart 

I  pardon  him. 

Duch.  A  god  on  earth  thou  art. 

Boling.    But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-law  and 
the  abbot, 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew, 
Destru(5lion  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels. 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers^  *Forces. 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are:  141 

They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear, 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell:  and  cousin  too,  adieu: 
Your  mother  well   hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you 
true. 

Duch.     Come,  my  old  son:   I  pray  God  make 
thee  new.  {Exeunt. 

ScKNE  IV.     The  same. 

Enter  Exton  and  Servant. 

Exton.     Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what 
words  he  spake, 
*Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear?' 
Was  it  not  so  ? 
Serv.  These  were  his  very  words. 

Exton.     '  Have  I  no  friend  ? '  quoth  he:  he  spake 
it  twice, 
And  urged  it  twice  together,  did  he  not  ? 
Serv.    He  did. 
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Exton.     And  speaking  it,  he  wistly*  look'd  on 
me;  nvistfuiiy. 

As  who  should  say,  *  I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart;  * 
Meaning  the  king  at  Pomfret.     Come,  let's  go:  10 
I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  V.    Pomfret  castle. 

Enter  King  Richard. 

K.  Rich.    I  have  been  studying  how  I  may 
compare 
This  prison  where  I  live  unto  the  world: 
And  for  because  the  world  is  populous 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it;  yet  I'll  hammer  it  out. 
My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul, 
My  soul  the  father;  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts, 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world. 
In  humours  like  the  people  of  this  world,  10 

For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  sort. 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine,  are  intermix'd 
With  scruples  and  do  set  the  word  itself 
Against  the  word: 

As  thus,  'Come,  little  ones,'  and  then  again, 
•  It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye.' 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders;  how  these  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs  20 

Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls, 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content  flatter  themselves 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves, 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last;  like  silly  beggars 
Who  sitting  in  the  stocks  refuge  their  shame, 
That  many  have  and  others  must  sit  there; 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease. 
Bearing  their  own  misfortunes  on  the  back 
Of  such  as  have  before  endured  the  like.  30 

Thus  play  I  in  one  person  many  people, 
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And  none  contented:  sometimes  am  I  king; 

Then  treasons  make  me  wish  myself  a  beggar, 

And  so  I  am:  then  crushing  penury 

Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king; 

Then  am  I  king'd  again:  and  by  and  by 

Think  that  I  am  unking' d  by  Bolingbroke, 

And  straight  am  nothing:  but  whate'er  I  be, 

Nor  I  nor  any  man  that  but  man  is 

With  nothing  shall  be  pleased,  till  he  be  eased  40 

With  being  nothing.     Music  do  I  hear?     [Music. 

Ha,  ha!_  keep  time:  how  sour  sweet  music  is, 

When  time  is  broke  and  no  proportion  kept! 

So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives. 

And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear 

To  check  time  broke  in  a  disorder' d  string; 

But  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time 

Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 

I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me; 

For   now  hath    time   made    me   his   numbering 

clock :  50 

My  thoughts  are  minutes;  and  with  sighs  they 

jar^  *Tick. 

Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  the  outward 

watch, 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point, 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now,  sir,  the  sound  that  tells  what  hour  it  is 
Are  clamorous  groans,   which   strike  upon  ray 

heart, 
Which  is  the  bell:  so  sighs  and  tears  and  groans 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours:  but  my  time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy, 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the  clock. 
This  music  mads  me;  let  it  sound  no  more;        61 
For  though  it  have  holpf  madmen  to  their  wits, 
In  me  it  seems  it  will  make  wise  men  mad.  fHeiped. 
Yet  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me! 
For  'tis  a  sign  of  love;  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world. 

Enter  a  Groom  of  the  Stable. 

Groom.     Hail,  royal  prince! 

K.  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer; 
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The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou  ?  and  how  comest  thou  hither, 
Where  no  man  never  comes  but  that  sad  dog      70 
That  brings  me  food  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 

Groom.     I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable,  king, 
When  thou'wert  king;  who,  travelling  towards 

York, 
With  much  ado  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes*  royal  master's  face. 
O,  how  it  yearn 'df  my  heart  when  I  beheld 
In  London  streets,  that  coronation-day,      *Former. 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbar>%     fvexed. 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid, 
That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  have  dress' d!         80 
K.  Rich.     Rode  he  on  Barbary  ?    Tell  me,  gen- 
tle friend. 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom.     So    proudly  as    if   he    disdain' d    the 

ground. 
K.  Rich.     So   proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on 
his  back ! 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping 

him. 
Would  he  not  stumble?  would  he  not  fall  down, 
Since  pride  must  have  a  fall,  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back? 
Forgiveness,  horse!  why  do  I  rail  on  thee,  90 

Since  thou,  created  to  be  awed  by  man. 
Wast  born  to  bear  ?    I  was  not  made  a  horse; 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burthen  like  an  ass, 
Spurr'd,  gall'd  and  tired   by  jauncing*  Boling- 
broke. *Prancing. 

Enter  Keeper,  with  a  dish. 

Keep.     Fellow,  give  place ;  here  is  no  longer  stay . 
K.  Rich.     If  thou  love  me,  'tis  time  thou  wert 

away. 
Groom.     What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my 

heart  shall  say.  \_Exit. 

Keep.     My  lord,  will't  please  you  to  fall  to  ? 
K.  Rich.     Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  wont 

to  do.  99 
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Keep.     My  lord,  I  dare   not:  Sir  Pierce  of  Ex- 
ton,  who  lately  came  from  the  king,  commands 
the  contrary. 
K.  Rich.    The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster 
and  thee! 
Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 

{Beats  the  keeper. 
Keep.     Help,  help,  help! 

E7iter  ExTON  and  Servants,  armed. 

K.  Rich.     How    now!    what    means    death  in 
this  rude  assault  ? 
Villain,  thy  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  instru- 
ment. 
[Snatching  an  axe  from  a  Servant  and  killing 

him. 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 
[He  kills  another.      Then   Exton  strikes  him 

down. 

That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire 

That  staggers  thus  my  person.     Exton,  thy  fierce 

hand  no 

Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stain'd  the  king's  own 

land. 
Mount,  mount,  my  soul !  thy  seat  is  up  on  high ; 
Whilst  my  gross   flesh  sinks  downward,  here  to 
die.  {Dies. 

Exton.     As  full  of  valour  as  of  royal  blood: 
Both  have  I  spill' d;  O  would  the  deed  were  good! 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well, 
Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  I'll  bear: 
Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  burial  here. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene  VI.     Windsor  castle. 

Flourish.     Enter  Bolingbroke,  York,  with 
other  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Bo  ling.     Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news  we 
hear 
Is  that  the  rebels  have  consumed  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Cicester  in  Gloucestershire ; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en  or  slain  we  hear  not. 
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Duch.     I  will  not  peace.    What  is  the  matter, 

Aumerle  ? 
Aum.     Good  mother,  be  content;  it  is  no  more 
Than  my  poor  life  must  answer. 
Duch.  Thy  life  answer! 

York,     Bring  me  my  boots:    I  will  unto  the 

king. 

Re-enter  Servant  with  hoots. 

Duch.     Strike  him,  Aumerle.     Poor  boy,  thou 
art  amazed. 
Hence,  villain !  never  more  come  in  my  sight. 

York.     Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 
Duch.     Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own  ? 
Have  we  more  sons  ?  or  are  we  like  to  have  ?      90 
Is  not  my  teeming^  date  drunk  up  with  time  ? 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age. 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name?  *Breeding. 
Is  he  not  like  thee  ?   is  he  not  thine  own  ? 

York.     Thou  fond  mad  woman. 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands. 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 

Duch.  He  shall  be  none;       99 

We'll  keep  him  here:  then  what  is  that  to  him  ? 

York.     Away,    fond  woman!    were  he  twenty 
times  my  son, 
I  would  appeach  him. 

Duch.  Hadst  thou  groan' d  for  him 

As  I  have  done,  thou  wouldst  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind ;  thou  dost  suspedt 
That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed. 
And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son: 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that  mind: 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be, 
Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin. 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

York.  Make  way,  unruly  woman !    1 10 

\^Exit. 

Duch.    After,  Aumerle!  mount  thee  upon  his 
horse; 
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Spur  post   and  get  before  him  to  the  king, 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 
I'll  not  be  long  behind;  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York: 
And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardoned  thee.     Away,  be 
gone!  {^Exeunt. 

Scene  III.     A  royal  palace. 

Enter  Bolingbroke,   Percy,  and  other  Lords. 

Boli?ig.     Can  no  man  tell  me  of  my  unthrifty 
son  ? 
'Tis  full  three  months  since  I  did  see  him  last: 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  'tis  he. 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found: 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there, 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent, 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions. 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes, 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers; 
Which  he,  young  wanton  and  effeminate  boy,     lo 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 

Percy,     My  lord,   some  two  days  since  I  saw 
the  prince. 
And  told  him  of  those  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 

Boli?ig.     And  what  said  the  gallant  ? 

Percy.     His  answer  was,  he  would    unto  the 
stews. 
And  from  the  common'st  creature  pluck  a  glove. 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 

Doling .     As  dissolute  as  desperate;  yet  through 

both  20 

I  see  some  sparks  of   better  hope,  which  elder 

years 
May  happily  bring  forth.     But  who  comes  here  ? 

E7iter  AuMERLE. 

Aum.     Where  is  the  king  ? 
Boling.    What  means  our  cousin,  that  he  stares 
and  looks 
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Enter  Northumberland. 

Welcome,  my  lord:  what  is  the  news,-* 
North.     First,   to  thy   sacred  state  wish  I  all 
happiness. 
The  next  news  is,  I  have  to  London  sent 
The  heads  of  Oxford,  Salisbury,  Blunt,  and  Kent: 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here.  10 

Boling.     We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy 
pains; 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 

Enter  Fitzwatkr. 
Fitz.     My  lord,  I    have  from   Oxford  sent  to 
London 
The  heads  of  Brocas  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely, 
Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 
Boling.     Thy  pains,    Fitzwater,    shall    not  be 
forgot; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 

Enter  Percy,  and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Percy.    The  grand  conspirator,  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, 
With  clog  of  conscience  and  sour  melancholy    20 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave; 
But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

Boling.     Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom : 
Choose    out   some   secret   place,   some    reverend 

room. 
More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life; 
So  as  thou  livestin  peace,  die  free  from  strife: 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been, 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen. 

Enter  Exton,  with  persons  bearing  a  coffin. 

Exton.     Great  king,  within   this  cofi&n   I  pre- 
sent 30 
Thy  buried  fear:  herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  mightiest  of  thj''  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  by  me  hither  brought. 
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Baling .     Exton,    I   thank   thee   not;    for  thou 
hast  wrought 
A  deed  of  slander  with  thy  fatal  hand 
Upon  my  head  and  all  this  famous  land. 

Exton.     From   y^our  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did 
I  this  deed. 

Baling.     They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison 
need, 
Nor  do  I  thee:  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered.  40 

The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour, 
But  neither  my  good  word  nor  princely  favour: 
With  Cain  go  wander  thorough  shades  of  night, 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. 
Lords,  I  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe, 
That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me  grow: 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  that  I  do  lament, 
And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent  :^  *immediateiy. 
I'll  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand:      50 
March  sadly  after;  grace  my  mournings  here; 
In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier.         {^Exeunt. 
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